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Mergers Outstanding Feature of 1928, 
Business Paper Editors Find 





More Scheduled for 1929— Refinancing 
Not the Primary Object of Consolidations 


By Frederick M. Feiker 


Managing Director, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ERGERS and_ consolidations 
M characterized American business 

throughout 1928 and may be 
expected to continue to do so during 
1929. This is the opinion of 149 editors 
of business papers in the fields of pro- 
duction, merchandising, and the service 
functions as reported for third semi- 
annual survey of business conditions 
undertaken jointly by The Associated 
Business Papers and the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors. 

It is the consensus of these editors, 
reporting individually for the industry 
or field with which their papers deal, 
that business for 1928 was not startling 
nor do they anticipate that 1929 will see 
much change. It was, with few excep- 
tions, neither above the average of 1927 
nor below it. On the other hand these 
editors hold that during 1928 there was 
less actual unemployment and a nearer 


approach to balancing a _ production 
and consumption than is generally 
recognized. 


Mergers for Efficiency 


Where in former years mergers were 
chiefly for refinancing purposes, these 
business paper editors consider that the 
mergers of the last year and those con- 
templated for consummation during the 
present year have been undertaken 
rather as a means to find the way out 
of the difficulty of growing sales cost, 
ruinous competition and necessary re- 
search development both as to products 
and markets. 

In some cases these mergers have 
taken the form of consolidations of pro- 
ductive groups to provide domination 
of the particular field. In others they 
have marked the co-ordination of pro- 
duction and merchandising even to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Editor after editor records mergers, 
big and little, within his field. Out- 
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standing happenings of this sort are re- 
ported from the automotive industries, 
the chemical industries, the mining in- 
dustries—except the coal field—and the 
furniture industries. The trend in these 
consolidations seems to have been an 
attempt not so much to reduce cost of 
manufacture as to provide unduplicated 
sales and distribution machinery so as 
to reduce gross cost of manufacturing 
and sales and to increase net profits. 





Industrial Changes 


It is expected that the present year 
will see important mergers of automo- 
bile tire manufacturers, new combina- 
tions in the iron and steel industry for 
reduction of operating cost, and others 
in the textile industries for the purpose 
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of decreasing operating and distributing 
costs. 

A trend for consolidation among 
equipment manufacturers is also noted 
and in such service fields as the opera- 
tion of motor buses, the hotel field and 
the hospital field—both in the big cities 
and the smaller urban communities. 


Retail Consolidations 


In the merchandising fields there has 
been an outstanding merger of depart- 
ment stores and at the same time chain 
stores have given color to development 
in the consolidation of retail outlets. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight 
marked the entrance of the chain store 
idea into fields of general merchandis- 
ing outside of food supplies. Signifi- 
cant events in this respect are noted in 
the advent of local retail establishments 
owned and operated by the great mail 
order houses. Chain stores are reported 
by the furniture publications to be 
sharply increasing, particularly in the 
Middle West and South. 

Canadian editors report a rapid move- 
ment to chain stores, particularly in 
the hardware, grocery, baking and dry 
goods fields. On the other hand the 
chain store movement has not seemed 
to have increased in the boot and shoe 
trade. One observer states that the 
limit for chain store development seems 
to be that, of the total retail sales of 
any community, not more than 40% 
can be done upon the cash basis re- 
quired by chain store operation. That 
is, that the American consumer will not 
pay cash for more than 40% of his 
total purchases. 

In the hunt to find ways to reduce 
selling costs and increase the margin 
of profit there appears to be, both in 
mergers and chain store merchandising, 
a development of staff organization so 
as to take advantage of the economic 
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values of management under consoli- 
dated control. 


Shifts of Location 


American industry is continuing to 
shift its location of plants to new areas 
which offer opportunities for more 
economic operation. This is particu- 
larly true of the chemical industry 
which has established important new 
plants in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia and Alabama. 

The textile industry is continuing to 
shift its mills to the South, but this is 
less marked than in recent years. Spe- 
cialty textile mills are now the ones mov- 
ing southward, while at the same time 
there is a distinct trend of silk mills 
toward New England. The furniture 
factories are showing a trend toward 
the Southwest and restaurants are mov- 
ing away from congested shopping 
centers to neighborhood and wayside 
locations. 

In the field of transportation, the rail- 
roads are reported to be operating at a 
high degree of efficiency, making hand 
to mouth buying equally as effective as 
during 1927. Three new trends, how- 
ever, have made themselves felt in the 
transportation of merchandise. These 
are the growing use of motor trucks 
for short haul operations, the use of 
inland waterways with specially de- 
signed cargo carriers and the advent of 
air transportation as a distinct industry 
which gives great promise of commer- 
cial application. 

In the field of construction, 1928 again 
marked a new high year. The total 
volume of construction contracts for the 
United States being 13% higher for 
1928 than for 1927. This gain was 
particularly noticeable in buildings, 
highways, waterworks, and federal gov- 
ernment projects. At the same time, 
residential building increased about 7%. 

Construction of new chemical plants 
on a large scale was an outstanding 
feature of industrial building for 1928. 
The total of all construction for the 
first 49 weeks of the past year were 
$6,395 424,900, as against $6,083,557 500. 


More Workers Reported 


The number of employees in various 
industries the country over is reported 
to be slightly above that of 1927. In 
the automotive industries employment 
payrolls of 1928 marked a high peak 
and this is expected to continue through- 
out 1929. Likewise those thrown out 
of employment by more efficient ma- 
chinery were immediately absorbed for 
the production of additional units. In 
the furniture fields new workers were 
added from the metal craft shops for the 
making of metal furniture. 

Employment in the textile industries 
increased through 1928 and is expected 
to show a further increase during 1929. 
The machine tool manufacturers not 
only increased their number of em- 
ployees but report a scarcity of skilled 
toolmakers and machinists. In the hotel 
and restaurant fields the number of em- 
ployees went up 10%, with many young 
men and women attracted to this em- 
-plovment by the general expansion of 
these twin service industries. The ad- 
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vent of more women as waitresses, sa.es 
girls and workers in the preparation ot 
foods is considered significant of the 
effects of restricted immigration. 

In coal mining the total number of 
men employed has decreased and the 
outlook for 1929 is for further reduc- 
tion of total number of workers, but dis- 
tinctly better annual earnings for those 
employed. Likewise there has been a 
decrease in the number of employees in 
the petroleum industries due to a slight 
curtailmeit of production and more 
particularly to increasing use of auto- 
matic machinery throughout the various 
branches of the industry. 


Power Improvements 


The advance of electrification and 
further mechanization of industry is re- 
ported by editors of all of the publica- 
tions in the production fields and also 
by those whose papers concern them- 
selves with the making and distribution 
of agricultural machinery. Farmers 
are reported to be turning to the use ot 
tractor power wherever possible as a 
means of reducing the cost of crops and 
making possible the operation of larger 
farm units and more powerful farm 
machinery. 

The meat packing industry is re- 
ported to have a volume of trade for 
1928 about equal to that of 1927 and 
profits are expected to be considerably 
better than in 1927. At the same time 
the methods of distribution of this in- 
dustry have undergone distinct changes, 
due to the entrance of the chain store 
movement in the meat field and there 
has been a strong trend toward modern 
packaging of meat foods. 

The makers of automobile tires, while 
they had a 12% increase in the number 
of tires sold during 1928, have con- 
cluded the year with practically no 
profits, due to the sharp drop in crude 
rubber prices, which forced them to take 
an inventory loss of over $1,000,000,000 
on crude supplies and finished products. 
At the same time this industry starts 
1929 with over 20% of the year’s mar- 
ket of 75,000,000,000 tires already 
manufactured. During the last year 
there was a revolutionary change in tire 
marketing. The shift was from the old 
style automobile tire selling by small 
dealers, battery shops, filling stations 
and the like to “drive-in superservice 
stations.” The manufacturers have en- 
couraged this shift and jobbers are re- 
ported to be rapidly ceasing to function. 

In the steel industry after some years 
of profitless selling, 1928 found the best 
minds of the industry bent on making 
their selling as intelligent as their man- 
ufacturing. The result of this was that 
in no year has competition in the steel 
selling been so enlightened and also 
none has shown such gain in market 
soundness. More headway in voluntary 
price stabilization can be looked for in 
1929 and producers will make early 
plans for co-operative research to de- 
velop new outlets for their product, and 
to acquaint the public thoroughly with 
its values in new and old uses. 

Throughout industry both in produc- 
tion and distribution, 1928 has seen 
distinct steps forward in trade co-opera- 
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tion for research, for scientific establish- 
ment of economic principles of manage- 
ment, for new uses of oid products and 
for the finding of additional fringe, as 
well as new, markets for commodities 
both at home and in the foreign trade 
fields. 


Limits Interest in Futures 


N. ¥. Cotton Exchange Carries Into 
Effect Ideas of Legislators 


The Board oi: Managers ot the New 
York Cotton Exchange has  txed 
220,000 bales as the maximum limit ot 
interest in tutures contracts 1or delivery 
in any one month by any member, hrm 
or corporation and his or its affiliations. 
This apples to new contracts only. 
Notice to this effect was posted on the 
bulletin board of the exchange at the 
opening last Saturday. 

Announcement was also made of the 
appointment of three members ot the 
Control Committee, under authority ot 
section 115 of the by-laws, adopted 
Nov. 16, 1928. Edward K. Cone, of 
E. A. Pierce & Co., is chairman of the 
committee, and the other members are 
Thomas F. Cahill, of Hopkins, Dwight 
& Co., and David E. McCuen, of 
Greenville, S. C. 

The fixing of a maximum limit of 
interest in futures contracts and the 
appointment of the Control Committee, 
together with optional deliveries at five 
southern points in addition to New 
York, which became effective Jan. 2, 
puts into operation the three progres- 
sive measures recommended by the 
special Committee of Fifteen of which 
John H. McFadden Jr. was chairman. 

These combined measures, designed 
to meet proposals embodied in legisla- 
tion at Washington last year which 
tailed of enactment, are regarded as one 
of the greatest forward steps ever taken 
by the New York Cotton Exchange. 

Gardiner H. Miller, president of the 
exchange, in commenting upon the 
measures said: 

“These changes have been character- 
ized as marking a new era in the his- 
tory of the New York Cotton Exchange 
and have been generally commended as 
tending to afford a broader and safer 
market for hedging ~urposes and also 
in removing the fear of manipulation 
which has heretofore resulted at times 
in abnormal parities between markets 
and between various months in New 
York, and it is believed will result in 
a decided increase in the business of 
the exchange.” 

This is the first time in the history 
of the exchange that there has been a 
maximum limit of interest in futures 
contracts. The Board of Managers is 
authorized to prescribe such a limit “at 
its discretion,” but must hold meetings 
to consider this limitation each month 
from July to December inclusive, within 
five days after the publication by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture of 
acreage and condition reports during 
these months. The limitation of interest 
applies only to the new contract. 








The French Empire of Trade— 
And What It Means to This Country 





New Markets for American Goods and 
New Sources of Needed Raw Materials 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


the realm of sport that “they 

never come back” —that the 
champions are rare indeed who 
return to their old positions at 
the head of their class. If ap- 
plied to the broad field of the 
history of nations, this adage 
would offer scant encouragement 
to those who feel that the days 
of a powerful France did not end 
on the bloody field of Waterloo, 
and that the tri-color may again wave 
over as potent—though not as compact 
or advanced—a domain as that which 
Napoleon dominated with an iron fist. 

True, it is conceded that the French 
holdings of today are scattered far and 
wide, that on the map they do present a 
considerable spread of territory. But 
this does not necessarily mean a com- 
parable development of actual power. 
After all, are not the vast stretches of 
the Sahara a meager replacement indeed 
for the densely populated industrial 
centers of the old Continental empire of 
a little over a century ago? 

What then is the actual economic sig- 
nificance of this new empire which is 
being so vigorously exploited? What is 
its meaning to France and, above all, to 
the position of the United States in 
international economic affairs? Is it 
simply a glorified Imperial gesture—a 
costly, fruitless effort to revive the old 
glories, or is there a sound basis of eco- 
nomic significance which should be 
closely observed by American industry 
and commerce ? 


|: IS commonly observed in 


Three Angles of Interest 


From our point of view the develop- 
ment has three angle; of interest: First, 
new markets for American goods in the 
colonies; second, sources of needed raw 
materials; and, third, possible com- 
petitive drives by French trade using 
colonial outposts as bases. 

It is well to remember at the outset 
that the old concept of empire as a foun- 
dation for political aggrandizement and 
for the application simply of the mer- 
cantile theory (namely, the monopoliza- 
tion of the given markets only for the 
mother country) has been profoundly 
altered by world-wide variations in com- 
mercial conditions and practices in re- 
cent years. Trade is no longer the 
simple operation of exploiting the 
meager wants of defenseless natives for 


history. 


We hear a great deal about the New Roman 
Empire and its dramatic leader. 
pages of analysis of the British industrial po- 
sition. 

And yet, that country is making commercial 
Her progress, as told by Dr. Klein, 
should interest every one concerned with world 
trade developments—and that means every 
manufacturer and business man, large or small. 


But little is said about France. 


the cast-off baubles and shoddy of civil- 
ization. The needs of a war-shattered 
world for raw materials have opened up 
vast stretches of previously unknown 
territory and given greatly increased 
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significance to areas which were once 
scorned as useless wilderness. 


“Desert” Label Obsolete 


The miracles of modern transporta- 
tion and communication have obliterated 
the obstacles of distance and made 
feasible the operations of commerce 
along many remote sea-lanes which in 
the old days were regarded as fields for 
sheerest, fantastic adventures instead of 
for sober, well-planned trade. The 
miracles of science and the new tech- 
nology of chemistry, of mineralogy, of 
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We read 


hydraulics, of agronomy, have 
made it highly precarious for 
any nonchalant observer to dis- 
miss from consideration the eco- 
nomic possibilities of great 
stretches of land surface, which 
our predecessors labeled simply 
as “desert” and promptly forgot. 


The “Service” Policy 


Then, too, there is also the 
newer phase of international, 
commercial and industrial operation, 
which has to do with what might be 
called the “economics of position.” 
Trade of today simply cannot be along 
the lines of old, leisurely operations. 
Much of it is involved in the celerity of 
the replacement of parts. This simply 
means the projection of the fundamental 
American commercial policy of “serv- 
ice” into the trading operations of the 
world. Replacement means standardiza- 
tion. It means accessibility of stocks of 
supplies. It means, above all things, a 
readiness, indeed an eagerness, to back 
up the first transaction with solicitous 
concern for future relations between the 
two parties involved. 

All of which brings out clearly the 
value of widely scattered bases of opera- 
tion around the world. American com- 
panies are beginning to realize this as 
they never did before except in a few 
instances. That accounts for the estab- 
lishment of assembling plants and large 
scale “service stations” at strategic 
points around the globe. It is not diffi- 
cult to realize the vital importance of 
well-placed bases of this type. They 
are significant not only for the expedit- 
ing of transactions in nearby territories, 
but also as waypoints in the servicing of 
efficient transportation. 


Gains in Aeronautics 


The dawn of the new day of inter- 
national aeronautics is at hand. The 
possession of well-placed landing and 
fueling stations is an advantage of un- 
questioned power. It is true that it may 
be many years before aviation becomes 
practicable as a transporter of freight or 
even of express goods, but it is immedi- 
ately potent in the swift transmission of 
the documents of commerce and therein 
it renders today a service which runs 
into millions. In the field of more re- 
mote commerce, let us say that between 
Europe and South Africa, Australasia, 
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or South America, this is likely to be a 
factor of prime importance in determin- 
ing the direction of trade. 


Not Another French “Stunt” 


Applying these observations to the 
French situation, we observe immedi- 
ately a number of significant points. 
The inauguration last Spring of a fast 
Paris-to-Buenos Aires ship-and-plane 
service brings those two capitals within 
eight days of each other, which is about 
a third of the time required in ordinary 
steamer traffic. This was not developed 
simply as a fantastic stunt, or an ad- 
ditional demonstration of that remark- 
able ascendancy of the French in the 
field of sport. It rose quite logically as 
a projection of the French colonial 
drive across the westward lobe of 
Africa. In this respect it resembles 
singularly the old westward drive of 
Spain, which culminated in the dis- 
covery of America. The Canary Islands 
off the West coast of Africa in the latter 
case were the stepping stones which gave 
Spain her first lure out over the Atlantic 
and probably supplied Columbus with 
valuable bits of information as to what 
lay across the wilderness of waters. 


The New French Spirit 


Before proceeding with a detailed 
analysis of this new development it 
might be well to point out the completely 
altered significance of foreign trade to 
France today as compared with pre-war 
years. That country was long regarded 
as primarily agricultural. Indeed, it is 
still the first wheat producer in Europe, 
exclusive of Russia. But with the ac- 
quisition of valuable iron and steel and 
potash resources through the transfers 
of land effected by the Treaties of Ver- 
sailles, and with the expansion of her 
colonial and mandated holdings over- 
seas, we find an entirely new spirit per- 
meating French commercial effort. Her 
share of the world’s total exports rose 
from 6.7% just before the War to 6.8% 
in 1927. Meanwhile, England’s fell 
from 15.4 to 12.8 and Germany’s from 
11.4 to 7.7%. Her exports have in- 
creased by nearly two-thirds in value 
since 1913, which is a better record 
than that of any nation of commercial 
consequence in Europe. 


Trade with United States 


Incidentally, one important aspect of 
this growth of hers has been her in- 
creasing sales to the United States. 
They have risen 73.1% since 1913 as 
compared with an increase of 62.4% 
in her exports to her other markets. 
The rising prosperity level of this coun- 
try, with consequent increasing demand 
for French luxury and semi-luxury 
goods, would therefore seem to have 
played an important part in the new 
commercial advancement of France. 

The notion that our markets have 
been largely debarred to her merchants 
either through the development of com- 
peting industries here or through tariff 
discriminations is not well founded. In- 
deed, we are today taking a larger per- 
centage of French exports (6.3% in 
1928, according to preliminary esti- 
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mates) than we did before the War 
(6.1% in 1913). French goods are of 
« type which will be bought in general 
on the basis of the levels of our pros- 
perity rather than of our tariff rates. 
They are predominantly of a sort that 
appeal to persons with some spare spend- 
ing money at hand to whom the addition 
of a tariff margin will not as a rule 
make much difference. 


Control of Raw Materials 


One phase of the French colonial 
development which may require careful 
attention on the part of our importers 
is the matter of Governmental control of 
raw materials. Thus far the French 
have been involved in this situation only 
with respect to potash, and their con- 
nection in that instance was due to the 
transfer of the Alsatian deposits directly 
to the ownership of the French Govern- 
ment. In that case, the Franco-German 
cartel undertook certain monopolistic 
sales arrangements in this country 
which, in the opinion of the Department 
of Justice, ran contrary to the provisions 
of the Wilson Tariff Act on price fixing 
operations of foreign monopolies in this 
country. 

As yet there have been no colonial 
manifestations of this type of operation 
on the part of the French Government, 
though such developments would not be 
improbable in view of the necessarily 
intimate part which the French Govern- 
ment must play in the control and ex- 
ploitation of these newly developed 
areas. 


Extent of the Empire 


The extent of that empire is not usu- 
ally appreciated by Americans. Exclu- 
sive of mandated Syria, it comprises 4.6 
million square miles, which is over half 
again as large as our 48 States. Much 
of this area is made up of sandy desert 
or patches of Far Eastern tropical forest 
land. But, as was pointed out above, the 
new technique of tropical medicine, of 
mining lore, and particularly of automo- 
tive transportation and aviation, sug- 
gests the wisdom of suspending any 
hasty judgment as to the “uselessness” 
of those as yet unoccupied areas. 


Her Colonial Trade 


The population of the empire, exclu- 
sive of the mother country, is about 60 
million, with a little over a third of that 
number in Indo-China. West Africa 
has about 13.5 million, Algiers about 6, 
Morocco 4, Madagascar 3.6, Syria, 
Tunisia, and Camaroon each about two. 
There are less than half a million in the 
colonial remnants in the New World, 
including the islands and Guiana. 

It would be reasonable to expect 
France to make every possible effort to 
retain the maximum proportion of the 
colonial trade for herself. This is the 
practice which is universally accepted as 
expressed in the British Imperial Pref- 
erence program and in our own trade 
policy in the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
She has adopted certain preferential 
arrangements. In many cases her goods 
are admitted to the colonies free of all 
tariff, whereas heavy imposts are as- 
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sessed on wares originating in other 
lands. 

These and other devices, however, 
have not been sufficient to give her an 
overwhelming predominance in any save 
the nearest North African markets. The 
latter drew nearly three-fourths of their 
total imports from the mother country 
across the Mediterranean, but it is quite 
safe to assume that even that portion in- 
cludes a considerable quantity of foreign 
goods reassembled or slightly reprocessed 
in transit through France. Clearly, the 
North African Empire is the trial 
ground for French overseas colonial 
trade, and many French houses use it as 
a basis of experimentation as to the 
acceptability of their wares and trading 
methods for further exploitation in more 
distant colonies. 

In the latter, the French ascendancy 
is far less marked. The mother country 
supplies only about 37% of the total 
import trade of the colonies in Central 
and West Africa, Madagascar, and 
America. 

As to the significance of the colonial 
outlet in the total French export trade, 
in 1928 nearly 16% of the total French 
exports went to the colonies as com- 
pared with less than 13% just before 
the War. The value of these exports 
this year ran well over 300 million dol- 
lars. Imports from the colonies to 
France for 1928 will approach 200 mil- 
lion, which represents more than 12.5% 
of the total. 


The Crucial Factor 


The real significance of these figures 
is in connection with the crucial factor 
ci the balance of French trade. This 
year that balance will be “unfavorable” 
to France; that is, there will be a net 
excess of imports over exports, a situa- 
tion which is viewed with no little con- 
cern by those in charge of the Nation’s 
fiscal affairs. But, had it not been for 
the substantial excess of exports over 
imports in the colonial trade, the unfa- 
vorable margin would have been far 
larger. In other words, the colonial 
commerce is being regarded as a vital 
element in stabilizing the whole com- 
mercial relationship of the mother coun- 
try to the outside world. 

Algeria takes about 44% of the total 
French export trade to the colonies, or 
over $130,000,000 worth, which is logi- 
cal in view of the proximity and the 
long-standing cultivation of that particu- 
lar market. Her two neighbors on either 
side, Morocco and Tunisia, account for 
41 and 27 million dollars, respectively. 
French Indo China takes about 35 and 
West Africa about 24 millions. 

German reparations material, particu- 
larly railway and public works equip- 
ment, has formed a substantial part of 
the shipments to North and West Africa 
in recent years. In this connection, the 
pressure of the growing French iron in- 
dustry has also been conspicuous in the 
drive for new colonial markets for 
bridge building materials, railway sup- 
plies, mining equipment, etc. Inciden- 
tally, France is today the world’s leading 
exporter of iron and steel, with a total 
of nearly 6,000,000 tons in 1927, as com- 








pared with 2,183,000 for the United 
States, 4,200,000 for the United King- 
dom, and 4,531,000 for Germany. This 
is due largely of course, to her acquisi- 
tion of new territories after the War, as 
well as to the expansion of her older in- 
dustries in response to wartime needs. 
Her output of steel ingots and castings 
has nearly doubled, having risen from 
4.6 million long tons in 1913 to 8.1 last 
year. During the same interval Ger- 
many has declined from 18.6 to 16 
million and British output has risen only 
from 7.6 to 8.9 million. 


Markets for America 


As for the significance of the markets 
of the French colonies from the point 
of view of American trade, they have, 
of course, as yet assumed only a very 
moderate part in our export operations. 
In 1913 they took about four millions 
of our total exports, whereas at the 
present rate our sales to them in 1928 
will probably exceed twenty-one mil- 
lions. This more than fivefold increase 
is a vivid indication of the growing 
buying power of the colonies and also 
of our increasing interest in their de- 
velopment. 

According to present figures, our sales 
to the three colonies in North Africa 
will exceed twelve million dollars for 
the present year. Much of the trade for 
American goods with Indo-China and 
cther Far Eastern possessions is by way 
of Manila and Hong Kong and, there- 
fore, does not figure in these direct- 
export statistics. The same is true of 
the moderate import demands of the 
French West Indies, which are served 
to a considerable extent from Porto 
Rico. 

_The gratifying feature of the whole 
situation is the fact that we are today 
supplying a larger percentage of the 
total imports of each of the French 
colonies than was the case in 1913. This 
is quite understandable when one con- 
siders the new trend of demand in the 
colonies for equipment for mines, road 
building, opening up new agricultural 
areas, and other undertakings not unlike 
those which we encountered in the de- 
velopment of our own Western and 
Southwestern states. 


Application of American Capital 


Another aspect of interest in the situa- 
tion is the possible application of Ameri- 
can capital to these colonial enterprises. 
As yet there are no evidences of direct 
use of American funds in such under- 
takings. But there can be no doubt that 
at least a portion of the heavy advances 
of American capital to the mother coun- 
try since the War has found its way to 
the colonies. One of the truly amazing 
aspects of the world-wide spread of 
American capital has been the growth of 
our holdings in France and French secu- 
rities. They have risen from 75 million 
dollars in 1913 to more than 650 million 
Collars last year. 


Raw Materials 


_ A major aspect of American interest 
in the French colonies is in connection 
with the raw material situation. The 
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Silk Association of America, 
57th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 17, 1929. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
Second Annual Convention, New 
York City, Jan. 22-23, 1929. 

Textile Section, New York 
Board of Trade, Regular Meeting, 
New York City, Jan. 24, 1929. 

Textile Division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Meeting, New York City, Jan. 27, 
1929, 

Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 28, 1929. 

Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, Annual Banquet, Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Feb: 
7, 1929. 

“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 
of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





widespread interest in this country in 
recent years in the various raw material 
controls adopted by foreign governments 
is an indicator of the increasing depend- 
ence of our industries upon overseas 
sources of essential supplies. With the 
chain of French colonies lying almost 
entirely in the tropics and comprising 
a wide range of terrain and produc- 
tivity, we can expect a steadily increas- 
ing interest in their potentiality as 
sources of necessary materials. Conse- 
quently, there is an increasing interest 
in the laws, regulations, and taxes of 
the colonies covering the rights of for- 
eign concessionaires and other under- 
takings of this type. 

Our direct imports from the colonies 
have increased from about two million 
dollars in 1913 to nearly ten million 
dollars this year (exclusive of Syria, for 
which comparable pre-war figures are 
difficult to obtain). Chief among the 
items involved are carpet wool (3 mil- 
lion dollars), iron ore and concentrates 
(1.5 million), cork (1.5), and cabinet 
woods, palm oil, goat and kid skins, and 
olive oil from half a million to a million 
dollars each. These figures represent 
only direct shipments. There are, of 
course, quantities of other consign- 
ments, which come to us by way of 
France or other non-colonial members. 
Indeed, probably the major portion of 
our imports from the colonies move 
along such indirect routes. It would 
seem inevitable, however, as the trade 
increases, that more of it should come 
along the most direct line, as has been 
the case with our commerce with the 
colonial possessions of other nations. 
As the standard of living and the indus- 
trial necessities of the United States 
continue to grow, we shall be requiring 
steadily larger supplies of rubber, cacao, 
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vegetable oils, coffee and spices, to say 
nothing of numerous minerals, all of 
which will be figuring in greater abun- 
dance among the products of the French 
colonies. 

With reference to the matter of the 
capital necessary for these undertakings, 
it is interesting to note the way in which 
the colonies have replaced Russia as a 
field for French investments. Before 
the War, Russia was by far the most 
attractive foreign field for French capi- 
tal, which had nearly 2.3 billion dollars 
invested there. With this outlet com- 
pletely eliminated, available French capi- 
tal is turning to the colonies. 


Interest in Latin America 


As for the French interest in Latin 
America, already mentioned above, 
France figures as yet only to a moderate 
extent in that territory. Nevertheless, 
her efforts are being speeded up in many 
widely scattered sections. She already 
has the advantage of considerable col- 
onies of her merchants in Mexico, Chile, 
Brazil and Argentina. They are par- 
ticularly active in the retail dry-goods 
trade, which serves as a valuable outlet 
for many lines of French specialties. 
Indeed their successful exploitation of 
that type of outlet would seem to suggest 
the wisdom of similar arrangements by 
American exporters of textiles, novelties, 
household equipment, etc. 


Institute Meets Brokers 





Further Extension of Cooperative 
Spirit in Cotton Goods 


A meeting was held in the offices of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Jan. 3, be- 
tween representatives of the Institute, 
the Textile Brokers’ Association, the 
Fine Cotton Goods Exchange and the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. George Hussey, presi- 
dent; Charles F. Pray, vice-president ; 
Sidney Scheuer and Charles Pope rep- 
resented the Brokers’ Association; An- 
drew Raeburn, president, and James 
Stanton, Jr., represented the Fine Cot- 
ton Goods Exchange; C. W. Dall and 
Perry S. Newell, secretary, represented 
the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants; and Walker D. Hines, presi- 
dent, W. S. Pepperell and David 
Jennings represented the Institute. F. 
A. Colt of the Institute’s staff was also 
present. 

There was a general discussion on 
matters of common interest to mills, sell- 
ing agents and brokers and it is ex- 
pected that further meetings between 
representatives of these related branches 
of the industry will be held from time 
to time. 

The representatives from the Fine 
Cotton Goods Exchange, the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants and 
the Institute expressed their pleasure at 
this opportunity of meeting with the 
members of the new Brokers’ Associa- 
tion and the feeling was generally ex- 
pressed that a contact of this character 
should lead to constructive results in 
promoting sound distribution policies. 
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Wool Pageant Slated for March 





Dramatic Presentation of Wool 
Fabric and Style Development 


NNOUNCING that the name of the 

wool industry pageant would be 
“The Golden Fleece: a Pageant of the 
Wool Industry,” and that the arrange- 
ments for it were proceeding at a rapid 
rate, under the immediate supervision of 
Alexander Walker, chairman, and Don- 
ald D. Mitchell, director, Arthur D. 





Alex. Walker of Strong Hewat & Co., 
Chairman of Golden Fleece Pageant 
Committee of the Wool Industry. 


Whiteside, president of The Wool In- 
stitute, Inc., has made known a number 
of interesting developments in the plans 
of the committee. 

The pageant is to be staged at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, March 18 to 23, in- 
stead of in February at the 71st Regi- 
ment Armory, as had previously been 
announced. 

Donald D. Mitchell, of the Faulkner 
& Colony Co., has been appointed 
director of the pageant co-operating 
with the following committee on the 
pageant whose members represent the 
industry at large: 

\lexander Walker, Strong Hewat & 
Co., Inc., chairman; G. A. Adam, 
Parker Wilder & Co.; Henry Bahnsen, 
(. Bahnsen & Co.; Raymond S. Bart- 
lett, American Woolen Co.; Lewis A. 
Hird, Samuel Hird & Sons; W. K. 
l.oomis, Lorraine Mfg. Co. of N. Y., 
Inc.; Howard R. Merrill, Pacific Mills: 
\llen R. Mitchell, Jr.. Shackamaxon 
Mills; D. D, Mitchell, Faulkner & Col- 
ony Co.; F. K. Nixon, The Worumbo 
Co.; Horace Stevens, J. P. Stevens & 
Co.; Max W. Stoehr, Botany Worsted 
Mills; F. W. Tipper, Deering, Milliken 
& Co.; A. D. Whiteside, The Wool In- 
stitute, Inc. 

Clark Robinson, a_ theatrical stage 
director of note, has been employed to 
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supervise the staging of the pageant it- 
self. For the last month or more he has 
been working with Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Walker and the Committee in develop- 
ing the program for the event. The 
new plans call for a pageant staged on 
a pretentious scale, one of the most 
elaborate and impressive ever under- 
taken in the history of American busi- 
ness, according to Mr. Whiteside. 


At Hotel Roosevelt 


The grand ball room of the Hotel 
Roosevelt has. been engaged for the 
event. In order fully to represent the 
wide scope and usefulness of the prod- 
ucts of the woolen and worsted industry, 
the pageant will present not only the 
fabrics which the industry makes, but a 
striking display, also, of model garments, 
for men, women and children, draperies, 
upholstery fabrics, and other accessories, 
through the medium of fashion shows, 
model rooms and theatrical displays; 
and the whole will be interestingly 
woven together in what is expected to 
be a beautiful series of entertainments 
which will stress the style and historical 
significance of woolens. 

On a specially constructed stage to be 
erected in the main room of the pageant, 
will be presented every afternoon and 
evening during the week of March 18 a 
series of entertainments—stage special- 
ties, each lasting an hour or more. Here 
woolens and worsteds, their style im- 
portance today and their place in the 
history of men and women will be 
dramatized and presented on a scale 
comparable to the best of Broadway’s 
productions. 

Pretentious scenic decorations, novel 
lighting effects, gorgeous costumes and 





Donald D. Mitchell, of Faulkner & Colony 
Co., Director of the Golden Fleece 
Pageant. 
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a score of Broadway’s dancing beauties 
will reveal in a new light the progress 
of fashion in woolens and worsteds 
down through the centuries to the pres- 
ent day. Special music and lyrics will 
be written for the event. 


Mills to Send Fabrics 


In addition to the theatrical features 
of the pageant, unusual importance will 
be attached to the display of woolens 
and worsteds and model garments that 
will be made up from fabrics especially 
chosen for the pageant. The mills of 
the country already have been invited 
to send in fabrics for selection by Style 
Committees which will consist of styl- 
ists connected with important New York 
stores and editors of leading fashion 
publications. 

No individual officially connected 
with any mill in the industry or with 
the Wool Institute will be a member of 
these Style Committees. The selections 
of these committees will be absolutely 
impartial. 

In making their selections, the Style 
Committees will be guided entirely by 
the style importance and quality of the 
fabrics and in no way by the name or 
standing of the manufacturer producing 
them. No mark of identity, other than 
a number, will be attached to any of the 
fabrics entered in the style competition. 
The handling and coding of all fabrics 
sent in by the mills will be done by 
neutral parties in no way connected with 
any mill or with the Wool Institute. 

Style, and by this, Mr. Whiteside 
stated, is meant color, design and ap- 
propriateness, will be the determining 
factor in the selections of all fabrics, 
both staples and fancies. 

The mills have been urged to send in 
representative samples of their fabrics 
by Jan. 22. Within the next week the 
personnel of the Style Committees will 
be announced. Early in February, on a 
date to be determined later, the several 
Style Committees will meet and select 
the fabrics to be used in the pageant. 


Emblem Prepared 


Last week an emblem symbolical of 
the pageant, and its name “The Golden 
Fleece,” was selected by the committee. 
Several prominent artists submitted de- 
signs, and from among these, one design 
was chosen which lends itself particu- 
larly well to use in the decorations at 
the pageant itself, on the program and 
on all stationery, bulletins, advertising 
and other printed matter released by the 
pageant committee. Electros of this 
emblem, in various sizes, are to be made 
available to mills which desire to use 
them in their advertising and on their 
letterheads, as one means of capitaliz- 
ing, in their merchandising, the interest 
which the pageant will arouse. 

An extensive merchandising, advertis- 
ing and educational campaign to the 
trade and public is being prepared in 
connection with the “Golden Fleece” 
pageant. Trade papers and the daily 
press will be used to disseminate news 
ot the first event of its kind in the coun- 
try and every energy will be bent to 
having it accepted as the woolen and 








contribution to 


worsted 
jational education concerning the ap- 
propriate use of woolen and worsted 
tabrics in many different fields. 


industry's 


Cotton Standards Committee 


To Meet March 1] 


The international committee on cot- 
ton standards will meet in Washington 
on March 11 to compare 40 or more 
sets of standards with those passed at 
the previous biennial meeting. The 
Secretary of Agriculture may increase 
at his discretion the number of sets to 
be approved. The importance of the 
work is shown by the fact that the 
Department distributes as many as 10,- 
000 boxes of grade standards per year. 

A series of agreements providing for 
the grade and color of American cotton 
were made in 1923 following several 
conferences with the principal cotton 
organization of Europe. Subsequently 
an agreement was entered providing for 
meetings in Washington. 

The European organizations repre- 
sented are the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation, the Manchester Cotton Associa- 
tion, Syndicat du Commerce des Cotons 
au Havre, Bremer Baumwoolborse, As- 
sociazione Cotoniera Italiana, Marche 
de Coton a Gand, Centro Algodonero de 
Barcelona, Vereeniging Voor den Ka- 
toen Handel te Rotterdam, and the 
English Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners Associations. 

It is probable that, according to its 
custom, the Department of Agriculture 
will invite representatives of the cotton 
organizations in the United States to be 
present. 





Oppose Power Rate Increase 
in Aiken County 


Co_umsiA, S. C.—The textile manu- 
facturing plants at Bath, Graniteville, 
Langley and Clearwater, located in 
Aiken county, along with some other in- 
dustries in that county, have filed objec- 
tions with the South Carolina Railroad 
Commission here, to the increased 
power rate proposal, asked by the 
Augusta-Aiken Railway Corp. 

These concerns will be the main 
opposition at the hearing before the 
commission scheduled to be held here 
within a few days, when the railway 
company will ask authority to increase 
the existing rates. 





Government Raises Charge 
for Cotton Certification 


Fees for cotton certification have been 
raised from 30 to 40c. a bale, it is an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. In all ordinary cases of 
review, a similar increase of 10c. ap- 
plies, the old charge of 20c. being raised 
to 30c. When it is requested that the 
review be made by the Appeal Board 
of Review in Washington, and addi- 
tional charge of 5c. is made to cover 
transfer costs to and from Washington. 








Wholesalers’ Convention Jan. 22-23 


New Methods and New Achieve- 
ments Will Be Stressed by Speakers 


EW wholesale merchandising 

methods, new relations with re- 
tailers and manufacturers, and first re- 
sults of the United States Government’s 
studv of dry goods wholesaling, will be 
featured subjects in the program for 
the second annual convention of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute to be 
held in New York on Jan. 22 and 23, 
it was announced by Alvin E. Dodd, 
director General. 

The Hon. Christie Benet, general 
manager of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, and former United 
States Senator from South Carolina, will 
address the Institute’s Annual Banquet 
on Jan. 22 on “Stabilizing Business 
Through Self-Government,” discussing 
ways and means for improving business 
conditions through elimination of unde- 
sirable trade practices. 

“What the Wholesaler Can and 
Should Do For the Retailer” will be 
the subject of an address by J. Frank 
Grimes, founder and president of the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance, an 
organization embracing 52 wholesale 
grocers and approximately 10,000 retail 
grocer outlets. 

A feature of the convention will be 
an informal symposium on “The Busi- 
ness Outlook and Economic Trends” 
conducted by Theodore H. Price, pub- 
lisher and editor of “Commerce and 
Finance, with his associates. This dis- 
cussion is scheduled for the evening of 
Jan. 23, along with an informal dinner 
and smoker. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 22, an 
analysis of possibilities for wholesaling 
of the future, will be made by E. M. 
West, business advisor, who will address 
the Convention on “The New Wholesal- 
ing,” discussing the effect of recent eco- 
nomic changes on wholesale trade. 

First results of the United States 
Government’s study of a typical dry 
goods establishment will be presented 
by J. W. Millard, business specialist of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Important facts discovered in 
the study will be made available for 
the first time. 

Other addresses will be made by 
Director General Dodd who will speak 
on “The Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute” and by President S. M. Bond who 
will review the work of the last year. 

Entertainment at the annual banquet 
will be supplied by the Roxy Quartet 
and a seven-piece orchestra. The gen- 
eral sessions of the convention will be 
open to wholesalers only, but manufac- 
turers and their representatives are in- 
vited to attend the banquet. 

A preliminary program issued by the 
Institute says “This is not to be merely 
‘another convention.’ Its speakers have 
not been selected to furnish statis- 
tical soothing-syrup or high-sounding 
phrases. Thev are all men with the 
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ability to think straight, men with 
records of outstanding achievement— 
and every one of them has a direct 
message for the wholesale trade. 

“Some of the subjects to be consid- 
ered are: How the wholesaler and the 
retailer must cooperate in answering 
the chain store; new opportunities for 
wholesalers and how they may seize 
them; improvement of trade practices ; 
relation of wholesalers to their sources 
of supply; the outlook for business in 
the coming year; new methods which 
are creating more profitable business 
for wholesalers. 

“Wholesalers have become a united 
force in the textile industry—the forma- 
tion of a national Institute was a strik- 
ing indication of that fact. At this 
second annual convention, they will not 
be speculating but planning, not hesi- 
tating but moving forward along a defi- 
nite line of action.” 

Commenting on the Director Gen- 
eral’s address on the morning of Jan. 
22, the announcement states “He will 
describe the conditions found by the 
Institute and the ways in which it has 
dealt with them. He will point out 
specifically what he believes the Insti- 
tute can accomplish and how it can do it. 
Rich opportunities for observation, sup- 
plemented by a broad background of 
experience in the field of distribution, 
place him today in a position to look 
into the future of dry goods wholesaling 
and to give his prescription for pros- 
perity.” 

Special committees on Trade Rela- 
tions, Mill Selling Policies and Standard 
Accounting Procedure, will meet on 
Monday evening, Jan. 21, preceding the 
general sessions of the convention 
to be held Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Army Wants Bids on 
Blue Uniform Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon 
Ave., will receive bids on the following 
textile items until Jan. 22, 1929: 

Cloth for officer’s dress uniforms, 56” 
to 58” wide, to conform with specifica- 
tions dated Dec. 31, 1928; 500 yd., dark 
blue broadcloth, 16 oz.; 500 yd., dark 
blue crepe 16 oz.; 500 yd., dark blue 
doeskin, 22 oz., 500 yd., dark blue 
elastique, 26 oz.; 500 yd., sky-blue 
elastique, 26 oz.; 500 yd., sky-blue doe- 
skin, 22 oz.; 500 yd., dark blue serge, 
16 oz. 

On the same date they will receive 
proposals to furnish them with the fol- 
lowing material to be used in making 
enlisted men’s dress uniforms, conform- 
ing with tentative specifications, date 
Dec. 1, 1928: 31,000 yd., dark blue 
cloth, 17 to 18 oz., and 18,750 yd., sky- 
blue kersey cloth, 18 to 19 oz. 
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Retail Convention on Feb. 4-8 


Keynote Topic Is: 


*“Consumer 


Demand—The Merchant's Guide” 


AS THE year 1928 closes with the 
total retail sales of the United States 
amounting to $40,000,000,000, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
selects “Consumer Demand—The Mer- 
chant’s Guide” as an appropriate theme 
for its 18th Annual Convention to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1929. 

More than 2,000 retailers will be pres- 
ent at this convention including repre- 
sentatives from every State in this 
country and from member stores in 
other countries. 

The Convention opens on Monday, 
Feb. 4, at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art with the National Councilors, 
Board of Directors and Chairmen of 
Associate Groups, as the personally in- 
vited guests of the Museum. The ar- 
rangement is made through the courtesy 
of President Robert W. De Forest and 
his staff. 

Commenting on this session Chan- 
ning E. Sweitzer, managing director 
of the association, said, “It is a splendid 
indication of the growing importance of 
art in merchandising and a most gratify- 
ing proof of the high regard in which 
our association is held that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has made us its 


guests on the opening evening of our 
Convention.” 


Dr. Hollis Godfrey to Speak 


At the Tuesday general session held 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, presi- 
dent of the Engineering-Economics 
Foundation, Boston, will present the 
keynote of the convention “Consumer 
Demand—The Merchant’s Guide.” His 
address will be followed by ten minute 
discussions by several of the country’s 
leading merchants and business men. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 5, J. Sherwood 
Smith of Calkins & Holden of New 
York City will outline the economic and 
social forces which have affected the 
manufacture, distribution and sale of 
commodities during the last ten years. 

Group sessions present the programs 
Wednesday morning and afternoon, in- 
cluding manager’s group, sales promo- 
tion division, import manager’s group, 
traffic, receiving and marking group and 
the retail delivery association. 

On Wednesday evening the Merchan- 
dise Managers will discuss the follow- 
ing: “Is Consumer Demand Always 
the Merchant’s Guide?”, “Anticipating 
and Capitalizing Consumer Demand,” 
and “Control of Slow Moving Merchan- 
dise.”’ 


Standards for Dress Patterns 


The Bureau of Costume Art will hold 
a General Conference for the purpose of 
Setting Commercial Standards for Dress 
Patterns, under the auspices of the Na- 
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tional Retail Dry Goods Association and 
the National Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce, and the 
leading manufacturers of patterns. 

The principal event at the annual 
banquet on Thursday evening, will be 
the awards for distinguished service to 
the retail craft which has stood the test 
of time. The committee on awards is 
Herbert J. Tily, chairman, of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Bolton 
S. Armstrong, Mabley & Carew Co., 
Cincinnati, George B. Johnson, R. H. 
White Co., Boston. The presentation of 
awards will be made by Chairman Tily. 
New officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation will be announced at the Ban- 
quet. 

An interesting program is planned 
for the luncheon for all delegates on 
Friday. Among the important speakers 
is Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia 
University, New York, who will speak 
on “Some Important Factors in the 
Economics of Consumption.” 


Meinhard in New Location 


Morton H. Meinhard & Co. announce 
that on Monday, Jan. 14, they will open 
offices at the new location, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: Quiet period in 
market a carry over from closing 
weeks of December. Some move- 
ment of gray goods. Decline of 
cotton last week caused nervousness. 
Expect gains in finished goods when 
jobbing buyers come to New York 
at mid-month. 

Wool Markets: Wool goods gen- 
erally unchanged through new sea- 
son openings approach. Unsettled 
opinions on styles. Women’s wear 
trade find market for suedes, broad- 
cloths, etc. Improvement expected, 
although month to date has been 
disappointing in worsted yarns. 

Knit Goods: Discussion of prices 
was the feature of the week in the 
underwear trade. One mill an- 
nounced a reduction, which occa- 
sioned some surprise as it came in 
the face of higher production costs. 
Increased call for spiral half-hose 
as against flat knit goods was re- 
ported in the hosiery market. Other 
hosiery goods moved quietly. Outer- 
wear producers reported hesitant 
buying. Sweater goods demand was 
spurred slightly by new showings. 

Silks: First spring openings at- 
tract many buyers to New York 
broadsilk market; designs accent 
floral motif. Trade is hesitant, 
pending further showings next 


week. Raw silk market has fairly 
active week, with prices steady. 
Thrown silk factors report demand 
for 20/22s exceed supply. 
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Seek Standard Regain of 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns 


Pursuant to a request from the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, there will 
be a general conference under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Standards at 10 
A. M., Tuesday, Jan. 15, in Room 704, 
Commerce Building, 19th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., to consider the adoption of a 
commercial standard for regain of mer- 
cerized cotton yarns. 

All those interested in production, 
distribution or consumption of mercer- 
ized cotton yarns, are invited to be 
present in order that the standard, as 


finally adopted, may be acceptable to 
all major interests. 

The proposed commercial standard 
for moisture content and regain of mer- 


cerized cotton yarn is as follows: 

I—General: The following definitions and 
values for moisture content and regain are 
recommended as standard for mercerized 
cotton yarns. 

II—Definition: Moisture content—The dif- 
ference between the weight of the material 
in a normal condition (a) and the weight 
of the material in a bone dry condition (b), 
expressed as a percentage of the normal 
weight. 

Moisture regain—The difference between 
the weight of the material in a normal con- 
dition (a) and the weight in a bone dry 
condition (b), expressed as a percentage of 
the bone dry weight. 

ca! x 100 = per cent moisture content. 
: b . x 100 = per cent regain. 





III—Moisture Content and Regain: The 
standard moisture content is based on the 
normal moisture condition of the sample, 
which has been adopted for all textiles at 
65% relative humidity at 70 deg. F. This 
standard moisture content shall be 7.0%. 

The standard regain shall be 7.53%. 


Senator Fess to Address 
R. I. Textile Association 


Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio will 
be the principal speaker at the tenth 
annual dinner of the Rhode Island 
Textile Assogiation, Monday evening, 
Jan. 28, in the Providence Biltmore 
Hotel ball room. 

The assistant Republican whip in the 
upper house of Congress has been in 
the Senate since 1922 and is one of the 
prominent national figures in American 
public and political life. 

The banquet will be held at 7 o’clock 
following a business session and an elec- 
tion of officers which will take place at 
6 o’clock. Other speakers and a num- 
ber of entertainment features are being 
obtained by the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Cotton to Cloth Movie 
Given at Engineering Bldg. 


On Wednesday evening, Jan. 9, at 
the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York, James W. Cox, Jr. gave a 
talk on the manufacture of cotton goods, 
and showed the motion picture “From 
Cotton to Cloth.” 

This picture was produced through 
the courtesy of the Sibley, Augusta, 
Graniteville, Enterprise and Gregg 
plants. It was made by McCampbell & 
Co. and was directed by Mr. Cox. 
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Manufacturers’ Tariff Committees 


To Present Consolidated Case 
Through Few Spokesmen 


i MOST of the major groups of the 
textile industry, manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations are uniting through accredited 
representatives to have their tariff cases 
presented to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and later to the Senate 
Finance Committee, through central 
committees which, presumably, will pre- 
sent a consolidated case through one or 
a few spokesmen. These central com- 
mittees will be glad to have individual 
manufacturers, who may or may not 
be members of the co-operating associa- 
tions, make known to them their tariff 
needs. 


Cotton Manufacturers Committee 


The tariff conference committee of 
wool manufacturers is as follows: John 
C. Abbot, Abbot Worsted Co., Granite- 
ville, Mass., carpet manufacturers; 
H. M. Ashby, F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, N. Y., blanket and felt manu- 
facturers ; Thomas H. Ball, Philadelphia, 
Pa., National Association of Worstedand 
Worsted Spinners; Millard D. Brown, 
Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 
Association; Franklin W. Hobbs, Arl- 
ington Mills, Boston, Mass., National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers; R. 
Leland Keeney, Somersville (Conn.) 
Mig. Co., American Association of 
Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers; 
J. J. Phoenix, Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis., Natipnal Knitted Out- 
erwear Association. Nathaniel Stevens, 
of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., No. 
Adams, Mass., is acting for Mr. Hobbs 
during the latter’s sickness. 

While the tariff conference commit- 
tee of wool manufacturers represents 
carded woolen as well as worsted manu- 
facturers The Carded Woolen Manufac- 
turers Association, 146 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass., which advocates an ad 
valorem tariff on wool, will present its 
tariff case separately. 


Cotton Manufacturers Committee 


Practically all of the national, State 
and local associations of cotton manu- 
facturers have united, as heretofore, to 
have their tariff case presented through 
a committee of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, headed 
by Robert Amory, Amory, Browne & 
Co., Boston, Mass., chairman, and 
Stuart W. Cramer, of Cramerton, N. C., 
vice-chairman. 


Silk Association 


All tariff matters are handled by the 
legislative committee which comprises: 
Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney Bros., 
So. Manchester, Conn., chairman, and 
the following: Charles L. Auger, of the 
National Silk Dyeing Co.; Sydney 
Blumenthal, of Sydney Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc.; G. H. Conze of Susquehanna 


Silk Mills; B. Edmund David, of B. 
Edmund David, Inc.; John J. Gold- 
smith, of Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc.; 
and Ernest J. Ruegg, of Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co. 


Underwear Manufacturers 


The Associated Knit 
Manufacturers of America 
tariff matters through its 
committee which comprises: J. T. 
Brownlee, Appalachian Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; E. A. Clements, Globe 
Knitting Works; F. R. Devereux, 
Oneita Knitting Mills; J. H. Reaney, 
Union Mills, Inc.; G. T. Seckel, Jr., 
Century-Beverly Corp.; G. M. Traber, 


Underwear 
handles 
executive 


Perry Knitting Co.; R. W. 


Augusta Knitting Corp. 


Jones, 


Hosiery Association 


The National Association of Hosiery 
& Underwear Manufacturers has no 
tariff committee at present but it is 
understood that one is to be appointed. 


Cotton Finishers 


Albert R. White, Mt. Hope Finishing 
Co., North Dighton, Mass., handles all 
tariff matters for the National Associa- 
tion of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. 


Upholstery Manufacturers 


Tariff committee of the National Up- 
holstery Textile Association, Inc., com- 
prises H. M. Bliss, Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Co., Boston, chairman; 
Melville G. Curtiss, Collins & Aikman, 
Philadelphia; Parkman D. Howe, Law- 
rence & Co., Boston; W. H. Rollinson, 
Rollinson Mills, New -York City; J. W. 
Snowden, Stead & Miller, and Joseph 
Muir, Robert Lewis Co., Philadelphia. 


Tribute to Sir Charles Macara 


By James R. MacColl 
President Lorraine Mfg. Co. 


OR the following intimate facts re- 

garding the career of the late Sir 
Charles W. Macara, Bart., and tribute 
to certain of his outstanding character- 
istics and to his contributions to the 
world cotton industry, we are indebted 
to James R. MacColl, former president 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, who was joint Chairman 
with Sir Charles of the International 
Cotton Conference in Atlanta, Ga., in 
1907, and had maintained his acquaint- 
ance since then: 

Sir Charles W. Macara has been a 
notable personality in the cotton indus- 
try for more than three decades. Like 
Lord Beaverbrook, Bonar Law, Grover 
Cleveland, and Woodrow Wilson, he 
was the son of a Presbyterian clergyman 
and grew up subject to all the limita- 
tions and inspiration of such a home. 
As many Scottish boys have done, he 
went South into England to push his 
fortune, secured employment in the 
House of Bannerman, married its 
daughter, and became its head. 

As president of the English Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners he be- 
came influential in the settlement of dis- 
putes with labor, being trusted by both 
sides because of his fairness and broad- 
minded views. 

A corner in the Cotton Exchange in 
New York was the motive and reason 
for the formation of the Cotton Inter- 
national ‘Federation, which he organized 
and served as its chairman for many 
years. Under his leadership the Federa- 
tion carried out a short-time movement 
to serve as a check on the cotton corner 
in New York. It has published statis- 
tics of stocks and consumption which, 
added to the reports of the United States 
Government, afford a complete picture 
of the world’s supply and consumption. 

When the Great War came the Inter- 
national Federation was crippled, but it 
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kept on its way and has now been 
restored to its original scope, embrac- 
ing all the cotton using countries of the 
world except America, which has never 
joined it. 

In 1906 Sir Charles appointed a pri- 
vate investigation commission to study 
the cotton growing situation in America, 
and in 1907 headed a group of 150 Euro- 
pean spinners and magnufacturers who 
came to this country to attend an im- 
portant conference held in Atlanta with 
the cotton growers. 

He was a strong advocate of con- 
trolled production and prices, opposed to 
the theory of survival of the fittest, and 
saw no advantage in forcing weak com- 
petitors to failure. 

With characteristic energy and per- 
sistence he advocated this theory in re- 
cent years and claimed that the failure 
to adopt it has resulted in the distress- 
ing condition of the Lancashire cotton 
industry now existing. 

He had no ambition to acquire a great 
fortune but believed in efficiency in 
business, and responsibility in civic and 
philanthropic affairs. He gave liberally 
of his time and strength in support of 
many worthy causes, and after four 
score years of unceasing vitality and 
energetic devotion to his ideals he has 
passed on. 


So. N. E. Textile Club to 
Resume Monthly Meetings 


The Southern New England Textile 
Club will resume its monthly dinners 
and meetings next Saturday afternoon, 
January 19, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., with a reception at 
1:30 p.m., and dinner at 2 p.m. sharp. 
President John F. Reardon will preside 
and a special musical treat will be 
provided by the Knickerbocker Quartet 
of Boston. 
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HE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 
Wool Strong, But Advance Unlikely 








Higher Prices Would be Checked by 


Decreased Consumption, Says Dr. Haney 


HE record of the changes 
that have taken place in 
the wool industry during 


the year 1928 makes interesting 
reading. 


Developments in 1928 


In general, all prices were 
higher at the end of the year than 
at the beginning, but the greatest 
increases occurred where they 
were least desired by the cloth 
manufacturers—namely in raw 
materials and yarns. The TEex- 
TILE Wortp Index of raw wool 
in December was nearly 5 per 
cent above where it stood in De- 
cember, 1927. Dun’s index of 
98 raw wools at Boston during 
the same period increased ap- 
proximately 7 per cent. The Tex- 
rite Worvp Index for worsted 
varns in December was over 8 
per cent higher than a year ago. 

Thus the replacement margins of 
spinners improved considerably during 
1928 and, although margins declined a 
little in the last quarter, they remained 
close to their high levels for the year. 
The weavers, however, are not in such 
a comfortable position, for their mar- 
gins on a replacement basis are slightly 
under the December, 1927, levels. Cloth 
prices have advanced, but in absolute 
terms their gain has been less than that 
of raw wool. 

We estimate manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins to be as low now as they 
have been at any time since early 1925. 
(his unsatisfactory condition indicates 
that demand for wool textiles has not 
heen strong enough to keep pace with 
the increase in raw wool prices. 

The supply of raw wool during 1928 
was larger than that available in 1927. 
In the United States, the increase was 
about 6 per cent and in most important 
wool producing countries increases in 
production ranged from 4 to 6 per cent. 
Imports of foreign wool into the United 
States for eleven months fell off about 
25 per cent. Receipts of raw wool at 
Boston for the year 1928 were nearly 
12 per cent below the 1927 total. The 


prices. 


Textile World Analyst 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Mill consumption has gained, but man- 
ufacturers’ replacement margins continue un- 
satisfactory and tend to restrict activity. 


2. The balance of factors affecting the raw 
wool market indicates strength. Prices, how- 
ever, are so high that any considerable ad- 
vance in the domestic market would prob- 
ably be checked by decreased consumption. 


3. Demand and supply in the worsted yarn 
market are in good balance, indicating firm 
In the case of cloth, the situation is 


not so strong, but approximate stability is 
indicated. 


most recent figures for imports and 
receipts show substantial declines as 
compared with the end of 1927. 

Mill consumption declined 7 per cent 
for the eleven month period, but in 
November was 8 per cent larger than 
a year ago. 

The demand situation in November 
was not much different from that of a 
year ago. Wholesale dry goods sales 
were about 1.4 per cent higher and de- 
partment store sales 3 per cent lower. 

In contrast with the quiet demand, 
wool machinery activity increased 4 per 
cent from November, 1927, to Novem- 
ber, 1928. It is worth noting that wide 
looms increased nearly 7 per cent during 
the period, while worsted spindles were 
practically unchanged. The difference 
in activity of these two stages of manu- 
facture go a long way toward explain- 
ing why spinners’ replacement margins 
have improved while the replacement 
margins of the weavers have hardly 
been maintained. 

A study of the available statistics con- 
cerning the wool manufacturing indus- 
try brings out the following facts: 

(1) Mill consumption in ‘recent 
months was stepped up more rapidly 


than was machinery activity, and 
cards and combs were operated 
at a high rate relatively to 
spindles. 

(2) Spindles were kept in line 
with loom activity. 

(3) Cloth production, though 
well controlled, is large compared 
with wholesale dry goods sales. 

(4) The cost of raw wool is 
too high compared with present 
cloth prices. 

(5) The price of raw wool is 
too high compared with cotton, 
silk, and the general price level. 

The foregoing facts suggest 
that consumption can hardly in- 
crease much, if any, from the 
present level without at least a 
temporary setback. Any expan- 
sion from these levels would be 
hampered by rising prices. It 
seems certain that cloth must ad- 
vance if present raw wool prices 
are to be maintained or advanced, but 
the present demand for textiles in this 
country is not sufficient to support 
higher raw wool markets. 


Factors of Strength 


1. The price of raw wool has re- 
mained firm in all markets throughout 
the world. Even the domestic market, 
which has recently been dull, has held 
up well. Prices here do not seem to be 
near the import point, and foreign mar- 
kets are, if anything, relatively stronger. 
Manufacturers have adopted a waiting 
attitude and are doing little forward 
buying, but supplies are in strong hands. 

2. Contracting has begun for medium 
grade wool on the sheeps’ backs. This 
practice usually indicates that dealers 
anticipate higher prices. 

3. Mill consumption of raw wool in- 
creased sharply in November and was 
the highest for the month since 1923. 
Reports indicate that activity is still 
large. 

4. Receipts of raw wool at Boston 
during December, fell to a level well 
below a year ago. Imports likewise 
were smaller. Compared with the pres- 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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ent level of consumption, both of these 
supply indexes are low. 

5. Bradford top prices have advanced 
in recent weeks. 

6. Yarn production is being kept in 
good balance and firm prices are in 


prospect. Spinners’ margins are well 
above a year ago. 

7. Wholesale dry goods sales im- 
proved during November. Trade re- 
ports state that wool goods inventories 
are unusually small. 


Unfavorable Factors 


Among the points tending to hold 
wool prices down, are the following: 

1. The price of raw wool is too high 
in comparison with the present demand 
for wool textiles. Until manufacturers 
can get better prices for cloth, higher 
raw wool prices would probably curtail 
activity. No large or sharp advances in 
wool seem possible. 

2. The latest reports verify a larger 
world clip in 1928. Conservative opin- 
ion is that there is enough wool to go 
around. 

3. The supply of fine wools in this 
country is relatively large. Demand 
for these grades, though better recently, 
has fallen below expectations. 

4. Mill consumption has been getting 
out of line with machinery activity and 
a readjustment seems necessary. Re- 
cent quietness in the wool market indi- 
cates that some correction is under way. 

5. Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins are small, in fact, as slender as at 
any time since early 1925. The goods 
market has recently been quiet. 

6. Wool is too dear as a competing 
textile fiber, and the maladjustment has 
been increasing,—an important factor in 
hindering the prosperity of the wool 
manufacturing industry. 


Raw Wool Statistically Strong 


The average price of raw wool was 
practically unchanged in December. 
The TextTiLeE Wortp Index in Decem- 
ber was 167.2 of the 1921 average, 
against 167.2 in November and 159.7 a 
year ago. The month was one of quiet 
trading with prices holding fairly firm. 

Mill consumption in November was 
117.6 per cent of the 1921 average, 
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RAW WOOL BAROMETER. Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD Index: 
Mill consumption—estimated total; reduced to grease equivalent; 


adjusted for seasonel variation; average 1921 = 100; three month moving average 
is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks of raw wool, tops, and noils in 
hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported by Dept. of Agriculture and Dept. 
of Commerce; reduced to grease equivalent; 1921 = 100. Ratio wool imports to 
consumption—Consumption same as above. Imports, manufactured wool, total all 
classes, without reduction to grease equivalent. 


which compares with 109.1 in October 
and 108.8 a year ago. This was the 
highest for November since 1923 and 
the largest monthly consumption figure 
since December, 1926. The trend of 
consumption has been up since May. 

The gain in consumption and the de- 
cline in imports caused the ratio of im- 
ports to consumption to fall to the lowest 
level since last spring. The ratio of 
receipts to consumption is as low as at 
any time in recent years. Trade opinion 
has it that the domestic market is the 
cheapest, and large imports are unlikely. 
These forces make for a firm raw wool 
market and lend added interest to the 
contracting movement just begun in 
Colorado. 

The oversupply of fine wool, however, 
as well as the quietness of the goods 
markets, acts as a restraining influence. 


Worsted Yarn Stronger Than Cloth 


The sales yarn situation has shown no 
material change. Worsted yarn prices 
were unchanged in December. The 
TEXTILE Wortp Index was 116.2 per 
cent of the 1921 average, against 116.2 
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Fig. 2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER—Y¥ ool Cloth Price—TEXTILE WORLD Index; 
Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 
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per cent in November and 107.5 a year 
ago. Worsted spindle activity increased, 
but was in good balance with loom ac- 
tivity. Spinners’ margins were un- 
changed. This evidence of balance be- 
tween demand and supply, together with 
the firmness in the raw wool market, 
seems likely to keep yarns at their pres- 
ent level. 

At present, raw material costs are 
high and, as trade reports indicate that 
the inventory situation is the best in 
years, woolen and worsted cloth prices 
can not very well decline. Replacement 
margins still remain around the lowest 
level of several years. Possibly the up- 
ward trend of wholesale dry goods sales 
in recent months may show a little im- 
provement in the demand situation. But, 
on the supply side, wool loom activity 
explains why price advances are not in 
evidence. 

Our index of loom activity in Novem- 
ber was 91.9 per cent of the average for 
1921-1926, the highest level reached 
since September, 1927, when it stood at 
93.0. The situation does seem to be in 
fairly good balance, but that is all. 
Until the demand exceeds the supply by 
a wider margin than recently, sustained 
price advances are not likely to occur. 


Wool Imports for November 


Imports of wool and manufactures as 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce for November follow: 


Eleven Months 
November Ended November 


1928 1927 1928 
(In thousands) 
Raw wool, total...Lbs. 15,586,986 249,286 224,305 
Carpet wool.......Lbs. 12,344,926 133,295 135,760 
Clothing wool..... Lbs. 1,034,141 15,989 17,115 
Combing wool......Lbs. 1,936,159 97,296 67,189 
Mohair, alpaca, etc. Lbs. 271,760 2,704 4,239 
Wool semi - manufac- 
tures, total........ 1,456,312 13,479 14,237 
Rags, noils, and 
ee are Lbs. 3,445,266 30,565 31,742 
ON ic e450 no ns eee 17,698 273 198 
NE cg eh ca ais 27,572 456 350 
Wool manufactures, 
total.....ccccsen-.0 46446695 . 59,225 .$7.068 
Wov. fab. of wool. . Lbs. 712,241 + 10,452 88,50 
Wov. fab. of wool.....$ 1,339,930 20,590 17,033 
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The Price Maintenance Problem 


HAT price maintenance on manufactured goods 
iD ican and advertised to the ultimate consumer 
involves something more than permissive legislation to 
render it effective is demonstrated by the fact that in 
Great Britain, where price maintenance is legal, the lack 
of adequate machinery to enforce manufacturers’ rights 
has been recognized in the textile trade and has been the 
subject of an investigation for some two years by a 
“The 


Goods Committee ;” this committee has reported that the 


provisional committee called Textile Branded 
subject requires the consideration of all sections of the 
textile trade and is taking steps toward the establishment 
of a price maintenance organization representative of the 
whole industry. 

That price maintenance, although legal in Great Bri- 
tain, has made little more progress than in this country, 
particularly upon branded textiles, is further demon- 
strated in a booklet just published by a leading London 
hosiery manufacturer, who comments upon the enormous 
increase of proprietary articles in the textile trade, and 
the need of concerted action in providing and putting 
into effect machinery that will make price maintenance 
effective. 

The machine would be a “Price Maintenance Associa- 
tion” to whose regulations preferred wholesalers and 
retailers would subscribe, and the distributors would be 
graded for terms according to their character and volume 
of sales; the importance of aiding the small retailer in his 
competition with large department stores would be 
recognized ; effective methods of safeguarding the re- 
tailer by protecting his trading margin or gross profit 
from the effect of price cutting is mentioned; the buy- 
ing in of surplus stocks of branded goods held by dis- 
tributors is provided for; members of the association are 
expected to report needless price cutting and the con- 
victed offender may be warned or fined for first offence, 
while confirmed offenders would be expelled from the 
association and placed on the “stop list,” as purchasers 
of association goods. 

While it is true that the machinery for price main- 
tenance would be provided in this country in large part 
by the Federal Trade Commission following the enact- 
ment of permissive legislation, and while it is quite gener- 
ally recognized that manufacturers and consumers would 
benefit materially from such legislation, is it not pos- 
sible that opposition of wholesalers and retailers would 
be minimized at least if the campaign for permissive 
legislation was accompanied by a definite explanation of 
the manner in which their rights would be conserved 


under the proposed law? The experience of British 
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manufacturers under permissive price maintenance legis- 





lation would seem to make this the course of wisdom. 


* * * 


“Secret” Tariff Meetings 


T WILL be news to most textile men to learn that 
| anyone of sane mind could expect that the tariff com- 
mittees of the various branches of the industry, which 
are now engaged in preparing their briefs for public 
presentation at hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and later before the Senate Finance 
Committee, should do all of their prior thinking and con- 
fering in public, yet that is the only inference to be 
drawn from a series of questions put to the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers recently by a repre- 
sentative of the Daily News Record. 

Here are some of the queries in condensed form: 
“Why are ‘secret’ meetings being held in preparation for 
the tariff hearings, and why should not the subject be 
given publicity without prejudicing the ‘case’ of the cloth 
trade?” 

“What are the salient changes in the tariff act to be 
sought ?” 

“What is the plan of procedure in Washington ?” 

“Are there to be any more meetings in New York 
‘secret’ or otherwise ?” 

In his reply Secretary Walter Humphreys of the Na- 
tional Association, while giving the names of members 
of the conference committee that is fully representative 
of all branches of the industry with full power to act for 
them in tariff matters, also states that meetings, while 
they are not secret, are naturally not public, but evidently 
takes it for granted that an intelligent public will under- 
stand why they are not public. 

No doubt detailed news reports of the meetings held 
by tariff committees of various domestic industries dur- 
ing the preparation of their tariff briefs to be presented 
later at Congressional tariff hearings would be of very 
material interest and value to foreign manufacturers and 
their importing representatives in this country, and might 
he utilized to advantage by them and their low tariff 
friends in Congress to obstruct and possibly defeat the 
legitimate protective rates needed by domestic industry. 

Theoretically it is possible to conceive of some altru- 
istic period when importers and domestic manufacturers 
may find it possible to agree in advance as to tariff rates 
that may be equitable and agreeable to both, at which 
time differences of tariff opinion among Congressmen 
will have been eliminated, but until then neither im- 
porters nor domestic manufacturers, low tariff nor pro- 
tectionist Congressmen can reasonably be expected to 
give wide publicity to their immature tariff plans prior 








( 


to initial hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, at which time, and thereafter during the 
development of a new tariff bill, they are subjected to the 
most detailed publicity and searching investigation. 

* * * 


Possible Tariff Complications 


HILE the tariffs needs of the textile industry to 

insure adequate protection require no general up- 
ward revision of rates, and only moderate advances in 
certain schedules that experience has proved to be in- 
adequate, it is not impossible that tariff demands of wool 
and cotton growers will be such, if granted, as to make 
the final rates upon cotton and wool manufacturers look 
high to those who fail to differentiate between duties 
that are compensatory and those that carry protection. 

Manufacturers must realize that the farmers are in 
the saddle politically, and, because of the much adver- 
tised need of general farm relief and the desire of both 
dominant political parties to capitalize the farm vote, 
are not unlikely to be granted tariff favors that would 
be denied manufacturers. 

Wool growers are said to want all the way from four 
to nine cents added to the present duty of 3lc. a pound 
clean content, and growers of premium and extra staple 
cottons are reported to be lining up for seven cents a 
pound on 14 inch and longer cotton. 

The increase in wool duties mentioned would necessi- 
tate an advance of 12.9 to 29 per cent in compensatory 
duties upon manufacturers. A duty on cotton would 
necessitate compensatory duties upon cotton manufac- 
tures that would be exceedingly difficult to adjust fairly 
and accurately, because not all raw cotton or manufac- 
tures would be involved, and because of the impossi- 
bility of segregating those manufactures that would be 
affected. 

A moderate advance in raw wool duties probably 
would not be opposed strenuously by many manufac- 
turers, as it is quite generally recognized that the present 
protective rate upon clothing wool is not fully effective, 
possibly by as much as four cents a pound clean content. 

Growers of premium and extra staple cottons can 
present a plausible brief for a moderate duty designed 
to protect them against importations of Egyptian Uppers 
that are largely used for automobile tires, but they will 
have great difficulty in proving that fair compensatory 
duties can be developed for yarns and cloths, and still 
greater difficulty in proving that the duty will operate 
to their real and permanent advantage. 

These possible complications of coming tariff revision 
are noted to emphasize the fact that the problem for tex- 
tile manufacturers may not be so simple as their modest 
needs indicate, and also for the purpose of warning all 
interested in the future of the domestic cotton and wool 
industries, from the farm to the distributor, to guard 
against any action that might be interpreted as tariff 
excesses, and that by providing powder for low tariff 
opponents of adequate protection might shorten the life 
of the new bill. 
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The Rayon Waste Market 


IGH prices, usually a matter for satisfaction among 

sellers, may on occasion react adversely against 
those whom they appear to benefit. There is some con- 
cern at present among sellers in the rayon waste indus- 
try, as to whether the high prices now prevailing, which 
are due to the increasing shortage of waste output by 
rayon yarn producers, may not drive some manufactur- 
ers out of the rayon waste field entirely. The rayon 
waste trade is coming to recognize this contingency as 
presenting a serious problem. 


The prices of rayon waste have been rising, almost 
without a break, for the past six months. Improved 
methods of rayon yarn production, and the development 
of various ways of using waste as a by-product, have 
cut drastically into the output available to the waste 
industry. This reduction, which has accentuated the 
shortage both in America and in Europe, produced a 


firm seller’s market. The law of supply and demand, of 
course, functioned in the normal way and the result 
was an ascending scale of prices which rose proportion- 
ately as the shortage increased. Yarn producers, who 
hitherto had sold waste for what they could get, began 
raising their rates late last summer, and that marked the 
start of the upward trend. 


up weekly, almost daily. 


Since then prices have gone 
Waste consumers have bought 
frantically wherever and whenever they could. Traders 
found it so difficult to get waste that they have ceased 
to quote prices and will name charges only in specific 
instances where they know they have or can get the 
desired stocks. 


Viewed superficially, this appeared to be a satisfactory 
situation as so far as the sellers were concerned. The 
traders certainly secured a healthy margin, and they 
effected a swift turnover on their stocks. For a time, 
therefore, the sellers were satisfied to let well enough 
alone; they met the rising rates of the producer and 
passed them on plus commission to the consumer. Lately, 
however, the more keen-sighted in the trade are inclined 
to a different attitude. Prohibitive prices, they say, may 
eventually hurt the whole industry by forcing manufac- 
turers to discontinue the use of rayon waste. 


Indeed, it would seem that this fear has some real 
basis. At present, consumers of rayon waste are beset 
with two difficulties—the great scarcity of waste and 
resulting uncertainty of shipment; and the constantly 
rising prices. 


The rayon waste trade looks to 1929 with a hope for 
some measure of stability, both as regards supplies and 
prices. Stability is to be desired from the viewpoint both 
of the seller and the buyer; the one cannot survive with- 
out the other, and a continuation of the current upward 
trend of prices, plus the problem of whether goods can be 
obtained at any price, may conceivably prove harmful to 
all concerned. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 





G. M. Wright, president of the Repub- 
lic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, N. C., was 
one of the speakers at a banquet at the 
Dearborn Inn given to M. D. Haney, 
superintendent, by the overseers of mill 
No. 5. 


John Watters was elected president of 
the Utica (N. Y.) Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Inc., at the annual meeting held 
there Jan. 4. Vice-president George B. 
Flynn and secretary and treasurer Harry 
Freson were also elected. 


S. Mitchell Axelrod is president and 
treasurer of the newly incorporated 
Stoughton Mills, Inc., West Stoughton, 
Mass. 


Walter H. Langshaw, president of the 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., was given a birthday party by 
his employes at the New Bedford Hotel 
on Jan. 6. He was 70 years of age. 


Richard R. Foster, of the Foster Mfg. 
Co., New Orleans, La., has been made 
president of the recently organized New 
Orleans Safety Council. 


John P. Wolfinger, treasurer of the 
Wolfinger Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
has just been elected to the board of 
directors of the Reading Chamber of 
Commerce. 


T. Guerin has resigned as president 
of the Guerin Mills and also as presi- 
dent of the Philmont Worsted Co., and 
now is chairman of the board in the 
former concern and a director in both 
companies. 


W. W. Lufkin has been elected vice- 
president of the Ipswich (Mass.) Mills. 


John A. Skedgell has succeeded E. S. 
Jenckes as vice-president and manager 
of the Reading, Pa., plant of Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. Mr. Jenckes has 
retired. 


Auguste Richard, formerly president 
and treasurer of the Ipswich (Mass.) 
Mills, resigns to become vice-president 
of the Spool Cotton Co., New York. 
No successor has been named. 


W. G. McCullough has been elected 
president of Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Philadelphia, having formerly been vice- 
president and treasurer of that concern. 
Melville G. Curtis former president has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors to succeed Charles B. Bennett 
who recently resigned that office. 


Charles B. Bennett, chairman of the 
board and vice-president of Collins & 
Aikman Corp., Philadelphia, has re- 
signed from those offices. Mr. Bennett 
has been identified with the plush trade 
for more than 50 years, having been one 
of the heads of the Bennett & Aspden 
Co., plant which was merged with Col- 
lins & Aikman Corp. more than two 
vears ago. 
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Thomas F. Plunkett, secretary of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been appointed treasurer of 
the Berkshire Water Co., Lee, Mass. 


Henry T. Binney, a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American Woolen Co. for many years and 
also a director of the Esmond (R. I.) 
Mills, has retired from active business with 
the Boston investment house of Brown 
Brothers & Co., with which he had been 
associated for 50 years, but will continue 
as a director of many corporations. 


Roger M. Grimwade, agent for the 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., has been elected a trustee of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Savings Bank, suc- 
ceeding his deceased father, Henry C. 
Grimwade, formerly treasurer of the 
Charlton Woolen Co. 


Charles A. Tabor, former agent for 
the Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
has been appointed probation officer of 
the Eastern Hampden District Court, 
Palmer, Mass. 


Andrew Collins, of Andover, Mass., 
has been appointed manager of the bag 
and burlap department, American 
Woolen Co., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Frank M. Hunter. Mr. 
Collins has been with the company 17 
years and recently has served as assist- 
ant manager of the department. 


Frederick W. Hooper, for many years 
resident manager and buyer for the 
West End Thread Co., Millbury, Mass., 
has resigned. 


J. O. V. Stetten, Philadelphia Metal 
Drying Form Co., and Max Ellis, Ellis 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, left Jan. 11, 
for a short trip to Havana, Cuba. They 
plan to cover part of the distance by rail, 
another portion by boat and another by 
auto. They expect to return to the city 
within the next two weeks. 


Vaughn Jealous, has resigned as wool 
buyer for Francis Willey & Co., Inc., 
South Barre, Mass., and sailed for Lon- 
don to attend auctions in the interests 
of several clients. 


Hoke V. Bullard, who was with the 
Chatham Mfg. Co., for the past 12 years 
—first six years at the Elkin plant of the 
company and the last six years in the 
office of the Winston-Salem plant—re- 
cently resigned to join the Adams-Mil- 
lis Corp., High Point, N. C. 


P. J. Mullen, formerly of Greensboro, 
N. C., but for the last several months 
connected with the cotton department 
of Wrenn Bros. & Co., New York, be- 
came associated with Orvis Bros. & Co., 
New York, on Jan. 1, as one of their 
southern representatives. He will, how- 
ever, spend several weeks in the New 
York office of the company, later making 
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his headquarters in his former home in 
Greensboro, N. C. 


L. G. Maloof has become the manager 
and superintendent of the silk mill the 
M. E. Binz Co. is opening at Stras- 
burg, Va. 


Alfred Holmes, for the past 17 years 
superintendent of Nonquitt Spinning Co. 
No. 2 mill at New Bedford, Mass., has 
resigned his position to become super- 
intendent and general manager of a mill 
in Greensboro, N. C. 


J. L. Brannon has been made super- 
intendent of the Alabama Mills Co., 
Fayette, Ala. R. W. Hollis, overseer of 
carding, H. C. Dumas, overseer of weav- 
ing, J. M. Roberts, overseer of cloth- 
room, F. D. Ward, cashier and paymas- 
ter and N. E. Daniel, master mechanic 
and electrician. 


Smith Crow, superintendent of the 
Drayton Cotton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., has been elected a member of the 
Spartanburg County Police Commis- 
sion by the county delegation. 


James A. Swainbank, overseer of 
weaving for the Lancaster Mills, Clin- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., 
taking over the duties of Sidney C. Mc- 
Henry, retiring agent. 


Arthur V. Huey, superintendent of the 
Connellsville (Pa.) Silk Co., Inc., has 
resigned, effective Jan. 1, when he com- 
pleted nine years of service as superin- 
tendent. 


W. B. Hollingsworth has become su- 
perintendent of the Autauga Cotton 
Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


T. E. Hendrix was recently appointed 
superintendent of the Enterprise (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Charles E. Laline, has recently as- 
sumed the superintendency of the Delta 
Land Co. cotton mill, West Helena, Ark. 


H. O. Kennette, superintendent of the 
Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., has 
resigned. 


T. E. Stevenson is now superintendent 
of the Barrow County Cotton Mills, 
Winder, Ga. 


John L. Davidson, formerly of Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been made superintend- 
ent of the Anchor Mills Co., Hunters- 
ville, N. C. 


C. G. Burrows has been made super- 
intendent of the Grimes Silk Mills Co., 
Lexington, N. C. 


A. L. Pickard has been appointed 
superintendent of the Wennonah Cotton 
Mills Co., Lexington, N. C. 


John L. Causby has been chosen su- 
perintendent of the Howard Silk Throw- 
ing Co., Mebane, N. C. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers 
For Cotton and Wool 





Figures for December Show 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 #8100 
1922 
January..... 146 168 174 206 191+ = 182 
AM sxc 144 156 168 209 189 178 
SG oe sans 178 «6182 1909 200 195 189 
October... .. 77 6192 0—C CG a COCéES'SF 
December... 204 218 222 228 225 219 
1923 
January..... 235. 223 220 22 225 20 
BEERS caine’ 21 2 2 22 33 62 
Oe esc en 217. 197. 190 236 212 = 211 
October... .. 6 |} 6f2lUtlCOS CU 
December 288 246 233 241 4°237 = 241 
1924 
January..... 278 241 #228 243 236 239 
Aa dicks 220 211 #192 194 193 198 
SUR das 8s; 270 +198 186 191 189 196 
October... .. 195 196 187 189 188 199 
December... 191 197 193 173 183 185 
1925 
January..... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
Le ae 196 194 193 180 187 188 
JU ins ss 197 183 185 176 181 182 
October. .... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
December... 161 176 179 170 175 174 
1926 
January..... i 
April... 153 163) «©1610 155) s158 =) «159 
FOS aa hoes 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October..... 106 141 #147 144 146 143 
December 101 «#135 «©6139 «61410 140s :137 
1927 
January..... 107. 134 140 140 140 = 138 
April.. 118 136 143 142 143 140 
Re 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October... .. 168 176 184 169 176 176 
December... 157 165 169 167 168 167 
1928 
January... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
February. 148 159 163 = 166 165 163 
March...... 155 159 161 166 1634 163 
Reso as v0 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
PR, oe sas 172 165 164 168 166 166 
pe 172 =163 161 168 1644 164 
Gos bean 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
August...... 154 161 161 168 1644 164 
September... 150 157 159 165 162 161 
October... .. 157 161 162 164 163 162 
November... 159 165 162 164 163 163 
December... 164 167 162 165 1634 164 


Slight Advances 


NLY slight changes were recorded 
in the cotton and wool index 


numbers during December, but 
such changes as occurred were in the 
seller’s favor. Excepting for the fact 
that the margins between raw wool and 
its manufactures are quite as narrow as 
they were a year ago, and in the case 
of raw cotton and its manufactures are 
less satisfactory than they were at the 
end of 1927, the current index numbers 
reflect a more favorable upward trend. 
There have been but slight changes 
in the index numbers of the wool group 
since September, and the only change 
since November was an advance of two 
points in tops. A reflection of the ap- 
parently stabilized price position of 
various parts of the market is found in 
the fact that the index numbers based 
on December averages and for the 
fourth week of that month were 
identical. 


Stability in December 


The index numbers of the cotton 
group figured as December averages and 
for the fourth week of the month are 
also identical, excepting in the case of 
gray goods which is off one point. As 
compared with November there has been 
a slight advance in all of the groups of 
manufactures excepting gray goods, but 
in no case have they been proportionate 
to the five-point advance in raw cotton. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TEXTILE Wor p, Statistical 
Department, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Reed Calculations for Cotton Looms 





Contraction Affected by W eave 
And Position of Sandroll 


By Clarence Taggart 


“Tere is so wide a range of varia- 
tion in cotton fabrics that to give 
a definite rule for figuring the sley of 
reeds is not practical. The variation is 
caused mainly by the difference in 
contraction of the many weaves. -In 
‘loths where the ends per inch exceed 
the picks per inch—as in, say, loom 48, 
6 x 52, or similar constructions—the 
‘ontraction will not be so much as in 
‘loths where the picks exceed the sley— 
s in 56 x 96, 72 x 100, and such, where 


he contraction would be greater. 





Where light filling is used, the contrac- 
tion would be greater than when heavy 
filling is used, as the weaker threads in 
every instance bend and give way to 
the stronger threads. 

Take, for instance, a cloth 64x 64 
with 30s warp and 60s filling. In this 
case the contraction would be consider- 
able, from 8% to 9%, caused by the fact 
that the warp ends would be so much 
heavier than the filling that they would 
cause the filling to bend around them. 
This wou!d result in a high percentage 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January 128 163 179 182 173 
| EA 165 185 185 184 182 
NG waa so oS 189 202 196 188 193 
October....... 199 209 208 191 199 
December... .. 211 228 218 191 206 
1923 
January....... 212 225 227 203 213 
esis 3.0 222 230 234 225 228 
= 222 223 233 228 228 
October....... 205 213 222 224 220 
December... .. 212 225 218 224 221 
1924 
January....... 217 227 221 223 223 
MER cance ns 216 230 223 219 221 
Psu scae cos 191 209 212 219 213 
October....... 227 237 224 226 228 
December 259 266 249 226 241 
1925 
January 215 213 211 229 221 
IER icaadcsns 219 234 230 241 235 
Pcs cewaas 216 217 216 239 227 
October. 216 212 212 227 220 
December 216 215 216 229 222 
1926 
January....... 215 213 211 229 221 
Se 181 193 198 224 208 
ie tah dale 173 184 189 215 199 
October....... 178 186 193 209 198 
December 177 186 191 209 198 
1927 
January....... 178 187 190 209 198 
Dia dcacsae% 177 182 184 211 196 
ine tian 180 183 183 21 196 
October....... 185 185 189 211 199 
December... .. 190 187 186 211 199 
1928 
January. 194 193 186 212 201 
February...... 196 202 191 214 205 
Mareh....... 198 206 198 215 207 
OE Kasce une 199 206 198 215 208 
May.. 202 208 200 215 209 
deed nce oe 204 209 203 215 210 
Wea ie havea 204 206 203 214 209 
August........ 200 201 203 212 207 
September..... 198 199 203 212 206 
October....... 197 197 203 212 206 
November..... 199 196 201 212 205 
December... .. 199 198 201 212 206 


of filling contraction and a minimum 
of contraction warp ways. On the 
other hand, a cloth 64x64 with 60s 
warp and 30s filling would give entirely 
opposite results, as in this instance the 
heavy filling would cause the light warp 
ends to do the bending, and the picks 
would lie in the cloth almost flat, result- 
ing in a very small percentage of con- 
traction filling ways, of not more than 
43%. 


Style of Loom 


As the construction of the cloth must 
be considered, so must the style of loom 
on which the fabric is to be woven be 
considered. The position of the sandroll 
on the loom is the main factor to con- 
sider. Where the sandroll is low down 
in the loom, as in Kilburn, Lincoln, 
Mason, and similarly built looms, the 
contraction will be greater than on 
looms such as the Stafford and Draper, 
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where the sandroll is close up to the 
breast beam. 

As can be readily seen, the difference 
is caused by the fact that on looms 
where the sandroll is farthest away 
from the fell of the cloth it takes so 
much longer for the sandroll to grip 
the cloth. The cloth begins to contract 
immediately it leaves the temples; and, 
if we have, say, 20 ins. between the 
temples and the face of the sandroll, 
the cloth has that much length in which 
to contract. On Stafford and Draper 
looms, however, the sandroll is very 
much closer, and the cloth is caught by 
the sandroll within a very few inches 
after leaving the temples, and held out 
accordingly, resulting in 2% to 3% less 
contraction than in the other looms. 


Procedure to Follow 


There being so much variation and 
so many factors to consider, the safest 
and best way in my opinion is to follow 
this method: 

No. 1. Carefully examine cloth. Count 
carefully and determine yarns and 
amount of contraction. (Contraction 
can be obtained by carefully measuring 
the woven width of small sample; then 
remove two or three picks and measure 
each one when straightened out, and 
strike an average. ) 

No. 2. Consider what loom the cloth 
is to be woven on, and figure accord- 
ingly. 

No. 3. After the amount of contrac- 
tion has been determined, add this to 
the cloth width desired, which will give 
the spread or width in reed. 

No. 4. Multiply width of cloth by 
ends per inch, which will give total ends 
to use, 

No. 5. Divide total ends by ends per 
dent and by reed width, which will give 
the dents per inch. 


Customary Contraction Allowance 


By familiarity with standard cloths 
and a knowledge of the conditions ex- 
isting under which the cloth is to be 
woven, the amount of contraction to 
allow can be determined at a glance. 
It is customary to allow about 7% for 
contraction for cloths where there is 
no distinct difference between sley and 
pick, and between warp and filling. 

The following, all woven on the same 
style of loom, could all be figured with 
the same amount of contraction: 


64x64 30s and 36s 
84x72 30s and 34s 
48x48 28s and 32s 
76x72 40s and 46s 


Take, for instance, a cloth 36”, 
64 x 64, 30s warp and 36s filling, woven 
on a Kilburn loom, allowing 7% for 
contraction : 


36” x 1.07 = 38.52” reed width or 
spread 

36” x 64 = 2304 ends. 

2304 — 2 = 1152 dents 

1152 —~ 38.52 = 29.64 dents per inch 
in reed. 


A quick method which allows ap- 
proximately 6% on a sliding scale is 
as follows: Deduct one from the sley 





Wool Mill Round Table 





1. What Is the Effect of Ozonized Air 
on Wool? 

—is the ozonizing process adaptable 

to silk or vegetable fibers? 

(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 43) 
2. How May Woolen Yarns be Labora- 
tory Tested for Fastness to Fulling? 

—what must be the relative weights 

of the dyed and undyed material? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 51) 
3. What Progress in Manufacturing 

Methods Has Been Made During 
1928? 

—has there been a change of mental 

attitude? 

(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 28) 

4. What New Type of Blanket Has Been 
Developed by a United States Army 
Officer? 

—what are its advantages? 

(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 36) 
5. What Are Causes of Irregularities in 
Counts of Worsted Yarns? 

—how should these irregularities be 

traced to their source? 

(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 38) 
6. How Should the Number 9 Filling 
Stop Motion be Set? 

—what causes filling kinks under the 

feeler wires? 

(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 41) 

7. What Facts Have Been Determined 
Regarding Strength of Single Wool 
Fibers? 

—what is the practical application of 

these discoveries? 

(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 41) 
8. What May Cause Pills in Carded 
Wool? 

—how may these be removed? 

(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 48) 
9. What May Cause Brown Stains on 
Bleached Worsted Yarn? 

—how may these be prevented? 
(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 48) 
10. What Special Precautions Should Be 

Taken in Winter to Insure Effi- 
ciency of Fire Protection Systems? 

—how should frozen water pipes be 

thawed? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 66) 


ll. How Are Fabries Tested for Resist- 
ance to Wear? 
—how are standard conditions main- 
tained? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 65) 
12. What Must Be the Prime Requisite 
of Any Wage Incentive System? 

—what are the details of some of the 
recognized plans? 
(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 71) 
13. How Should Labor Turnover Be 
Measured? 
—what are the common causes of 
workers leaving? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 69) 
14. How Can Breakage of Wood Screws 
on Picker Sticks be Prevented? 

—what device is used by most east- 
ern mills? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 65) 
15. How Would Worsted Be Bleached 
with Sodium Perborate? 
—what will give a creamy shade to 
the bleach? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 67) 
16. What Special Traits Make a Good 
Loom Fixer? 
what is his psychological effect on 
the weavers? 
See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 59) 
7. What Is the Value of Statistics to the 
Woolen Industry? 
—why does the Wool Institute rec- 


ommend a uniform price policy? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 37) 


18. How Has One Manufacturer Identi- 
fied Fuses So That Their Capacity 
is Immediately Apparant? 

—how is the scheme carried out in 
carton packages? 

(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 67) 

19. What Effect Is Obtained By Using 
Cord Weaves in Fancy Worsteds? 

—how may the effect be varied? 

(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 53) 

20. How Can Chemical Fires Be Sub- 
dued? 

—what gas is utilized? 
(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 47) 


( 
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and divide by 1.05 times the ends per 
dent. 


Ends per Dents per 
dent Sley inch 
1 64—1=63-—1.05 60.00 
2 64—1=63—~2.10 30.00 
3 64—1=63-—~3.15 20.00 
+ 64—1=63-—~4.20 15.00 
To figure spread from dents per inch: 
36”, 64x 64, to be woven on a reed 
of 30 dents per inch. 


36 x 64 i 
| i 38.40 


To figure ends in warp when spread, 
ends per dent, and dents per inch are 
known: 


38.40 x 2x 30 = 2304 ends. 


Each mill has a standard table of 
reeds adaptable to the cloths they run, 
and a reed would have to be selected 
that would be the nearest to the one 
figured, unless there were too much 
variation, in which instance a new reed 
would have to be purchased. 

No provision in these calculations 
has been made for selvages, owing to 
the fact that some mills do not figure 


the extra ends in the selvage in the 
overall sley Some mills figure just sley 
times width, and have their reeds made 
accordingly, while other mills figure 
sley times width plus half the number 
of ends in selvages As a result no 
definite rule can be stated. 


Japan Imported More 
American Cotton 
During November 


WasuincrTon, D. C.—Japan imported 
11,000 more bales of American cotton in 
November, 1928, than the same month 
in 1927, according to cable advices re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Agricultural 
economics. 

Imports of American cotton totaled 
92,000 bales in November of last year, 
as compared with 81,000 bales in 
November, 1927. 

Stocks of cotton of all kinds in bonded 
warehouses at the end of November, 
1928, were 318,000 bales, at the end 
of October, 251,000 and at the end of 
November, 1927, 366,000 bales. 
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« ULE of thumb” may have its merits 
— but not in a du Pont Rayon 
Plant. Right at the beginning, «du Pont 


control” takes a hand in the product. 


Sheets of pure pulp from which 
du Pont Rayon is made come especially 
wrapped and sealed. They enter the first 
manufacturing stage under precisely 
the right conditions—and equally impor- 


tant — in precisely the correct amount. 


There is no guesswork. That is a word 
unknown to du Pont control men. Every 
batch of pulp must be weighed to the 
ounce, not today, or once a day, but 


every hour of every day in the year. 





Where 
even ounces 





Unvarying precision — to the fraction 
of a pound! 


This procedure typifies every step in 
the making of du Pont rayon yarns. It 
is a dramatic chapter in manufacturing 
that few people recognize. There is hardly 
an instant when the product is not pass- 
ing under the watchful eyes of experts, 
or undergoing highly developed control 
tests. One word characterizes every 
operation conducted by du Pont. That 
word is accuracy. 


Whenever you buy rayon labelled 
“du Pont,” you are getting more than 
the yarn itself. You are getting a “plus” 


Qiny DU PONT 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 
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Specifications and Records Important to 
Sewing-Uhread Manufacturer 


Employes Quickly Become Accustomed 


tion of the writer to give particulars 

of every yarn used for sewing thread. 
Rather, he intends to deal with those 
yarns used for threads which, when 
made up in a proper manner, are able 
to take their place on the market and 
hold their own with the keenest com- 
petition both in regard to quality and 
price — providing, however, that the 
mills making them are not operating on 
too large an overhead expense, as is the 
case in a large number of mills today. 
Operating expense is not the subject 
of this article, and we shall therefore 
say no more about it here. 

A good sewing thread must be strong ; 
suitably elastic; even, pliable, and 
smooth in the case of a glazed yarn; 
soft and warm to the feel in the case of 
yarn which is not glazed; and, in all 
cases, free from excessive knots, snarls, 
and soft places. It must be capable of 
standing the friction of the machine on 
which it is to be used. 


[i THIS article it is not the inten- 


Good Single Yarn Necessary 


The foundation of a good thread is a 
good single yarn, well spun, and free 
from snarls, soft twist, and slubs. It is 
only by paying particular attention to 
the single yarns that anyone can ex- 
pect to produce a good finished thread, 
although, of course, even if a first-class 
single yarn is obtained, it is a very easy 
matter to turn out a poor product by not 
handling it in a proper manner during 
the processing. 

When purchasing single yarns, it is 
not enough to ask for so many pounds 
of yarn and tell the maker that you 
want it for sewing thread and that it 
must be a certain number of pounds lea 
tensile. This leaves too much to the 
spinner and is the cause of a great deal 
of trouble and annoyance, both to the 
seller and buyer, whenever a complaint 
is made about the finished thread not 
being what it ought to be. It usually 
happens that the thread maker blames 
the spinner and accuses him of changing 
his mixing or not supplying the same 
yarn that he previously supplied, thereby 
creating a lot of bad feeling. 

It is always more satisfactory to give 
the spinner a proper specification when 
ordering single yarns. It need not be 
an elaborate affair, but something 
simple, though explicit, similar to the 





*All rights to the further use of this 
article are reserved. 


to Definite System* 
By T. R. S. 


SPECIFICATION 


ts a 


For — Single Yarns. 





Fig. 1. 


form shown in Fig. 1, which can be 
made larger enough to suit one’s own 
particular fancy. 


Specify Yarn Package 


Another very important point to find 
out from the spinner is how he will put 
up the goods. Some firms neglect to 
do this, with the result that the spinner 
will, in some cases, wind the yarn on 
tubes or cones. When it reaches the 
purchaser in this form, it will cause, 
in the majority of cases, a great deal 
of inconvenience and unnecessary ex- 
pense, especially if the purchaser’s mill 
is equipped with doubler winding ma- 
chinery, which is generally the rule. 


If the spinner ships out the single 
yarns on the paper tubes or wooden 
bobbins from the ring spinning frame, 
instructions should be given regarding 
the size of tubes or bobbins. For in- 
stance, it would be folly to have 14s 
yarn spun on the same-sized tubes or 
bobbins as 36s yarn, on account of the 
short length of yarn on each tube or 
bobbin that would result. This would 
shorten the production in the winding, 
thereby increasing the cost, and would 
also mean a larger number of knots. 

A satisfactory arrangement should 
also be made regarding the allowance 
for paper tubes, and in the case of bob- 
bins it should be ascertained what 
charges will be made for them in case 
of short returns. It will be found that 
the most economical and best way is 
to have the single yarns (in the case 
of ring-frame-spun yarns) spun on 
paper tubes. In all cases it will be 
found that the spinner will make a 
satisfactory allowance for the paper 
tubes, so that the buyer is not paying 
yarn prices for paper. Of course the 
weight of the paper tubes should be 





Fig. 2. Yarns Entered in Pre-Numbered Book. 
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Beauty plus Strength 
is selling fabrics of . 
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Beauty is the argument which is clinching sales for all kinds of 


| 
merchandise today. The automobile and the radio are examples. 
Beauty is even more important in textiles, especially in fabrics 
made of rayon and similar yarns. Lovely, soft and also brilliant 
—gorgeous fabrics are selected by the discriminating woman 


because they are beautiful. 


But Tubize not only provides this essential which fashion and 
the mode demand but the strength and stamina of the yarn 
itself maintains the first attractive Appearance of fabrics even 
alter constant wear and many washings. Tubize is stronger by 


10% to 20% than any rayon or similar yarn. 


When you are designing new fabrics, try samples of Tubize. 
Consult with us about your marketing plans. Perhaps we can 
aid you in presenting your new products to the trade in a 


manner which will make sales. Address Department F. 
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“Wears Longer Because It’s Stronger” 
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checked regularly to make sure that the 
correct allowance is being made. 


Numbering Cases and Yarns 


When buying single yarns it is nearly 
always the rule that two or more spin- 
ning firms are dealt with, and it will be 
found to be a convenience in several 
ways to give each spinner a series of 
consecutive numbers and also give him 
instructions to so number his cases. 
For instance, say we were dealing with 
Jones & Co. and Johnson Bros. We 
could give Jones & Co. numbers 100 to 
199, and Johnson Bros. 200 to 399, and 
so on according to the number of firms 
being dealt with. 

Another idea which will be found to 
be very beneficial is for the maker of 
sewing threads to give each one of his 
yarns an_ identification number, in- 
dependent of the count, and to have this 
number put on all cases of yarn shipped 
to him. He should then put this num- 
ber on all tags and machines when the 
work is going through the various 


Cts. 


eX 
quar ...4:.f2:..... 
YARN No. 2.025.409. .00e 


ORDER No. ...0.24.297. 


Fig. 3. Marking on End of Yarn Case. 


COUNTS 





A specimen of this book is shown at 


Fig. 2. 
Quality Marks 


Another very useful identification 
mark is the spinner’s quality mark 
which he gives to his yarn and which 
in most cases is a group of letters of the 
alphabet similar to those in the last 
column of Fig. 2. Instructions should be 
given to the spinner to put his quality 
mark, case number, yarn number, count, 


ML 
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Fig. 4. Record of Shipments. 


processes in his mill. In all cases, the 
count of yarn should not appear any- 
where without this identification number. 


For Example 


For example, let us say we are 
making 50/3 reverse twist, 60/3 re- 
verse twist, 50/4 reverse twist, 60/4 
reverse twist, 70/3 right twist, and 40/3 
right twist. We will use identification 
numbers of four figures, the even num- 
bers for right twist and the odd num- 
bers for reverse twist. Say we are 
buying 50s single for three-cord reverse 
twist from Jones & Co., and 50s single 
for four-cord reverse twist from John- 
son Bros. We could give the 50s from 
Jones & Co. the number 3501, and the 
50s from Johnson Bros. the number 
4503; and, if it came about that we 
bought a 50s of a different quality from 
Jones & Co. to be made into four-cord 
reverse twist, we could give it number 
4501. 

We shall assume that we are also 
buying 60s single for three-cord reverse 
twist from each of these firms, but each 
is a different quality. We could num- 
ber Jones & Co’s. yarn 3601 and John- 
son Bros.’ yarn 3603, and so on with 
any yarns purchased. Our 70s from 
Jones & Co., being right twist, would 
be numbered 3700, and the 40s 3400. 

To avoid confusion and the danger 
of using an identification number twice, 
the person responsible for the buying of 
yarns should keep a book which is ready 
numbered, and, when a yarn is pur- 
chased, allot the number to it and enter 
the particulars in the varn number book. 


and order number on the ends of all 
cases of yarn shipped. Fig. 3 will ex- 
plain how cases of yarn should be 
marked on the ends. The top of the 
case is reserved for the address. 

If it is made a hard-and-fast rule in 
the mill and office that the counts of a 
yarn must never be mentioned without 
the quality mark and the yarn number, 
and also that all tags on yarns and ma- 
chines contain these identification marks, 
a great deal will have been accom- 
plished in the way of avoiding mixtures. 
It is surprising how soon everybody 
gets used to such a system. Then 
again, when shipments of yarn are re- 
ceived and put into the stock room, the 
man who is responsible for taking cases 
out of stock for processing can see at 
a glance which case he needs without 
having to hunt through a number of 
cases. When stocktaking time comes 
around a great deal of time can be 
saved in checking the full cases. 


When Purchasing Ply Yarn 


In some mills it is often found neces- 
sary and convenient to buy some yarns 
in the single and some ready twisted. 
When this is the case, the same idea of 
identification numbers can be used, but 
with only three figures instead of four. 
For instance, if we bought 40/3 reverse 
twist from Jones & Co., we could give 
it number 341; and 40/3 right twist, 
number 340; and so on with all yarns 
purchased. Then supposing we re- 
ceived a complaint about some of our 
finished product having slack or uneven 
twist, or excessive knots—we would 
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know at once by the identification num- 
ber whether it was done in our own 
mill or not. 

When twisted yarns are purchased, 
the purchaser should always make it a 
point to give definite instructions to the 
maker as to the length of the skeins re- 
quired and the size of the skeins. Prac- 
tically in all cases twisted yarns are 
shipped out in skeins; and, very often, 
since no instructions are given regard- 
ing the size of skeins, a mill will re- 
ceive 60-in. skeins, while its equipment 
is only capable of handling 54-in. skeins. 

It is also important to specify what 
vardage is required in each skein. The 
reason for this is that nearly all sewing 
thread is bleached or dyed, and, if the 
hanks are too bulky, they cause a great 
deal of inconvenience and unnecessary 
expense in the dyehouse. They get all 
tangled up and cost more to spool on 
acountant of slowing up the production 
on the spoolers. On the other hand, 
if the hanks are too small on account of 
short yardage, production on the spooler 
is again hampered, thereby increasing 
costs. It also means a larger number 
of knots, which is a serious thing in 
sewing thread. 


Proper Records 


Some firms sadly neglect to keep proper 
records of yarns on order, in transit, 
or in stock; and it often happens that 
orders are received for goods when no 
stock of single yarn is on hand or in 
transit. This is the result of lack of 
system and often proves to be a costly 
business which could be easily avoided. 
Since sewing threads are standard count, 
it should not be difficult for any maker 
to be prepared to take care of any 
orders immediately they are received 
by having stocks of single yarns on 
hand. This can be done _ without 
tying up too much money. The system 
explained below will enable a_ mill 
superintendent to tell at once how much 
stock of a certain yarn he has on hand 
and how much is in transit. 

When a spinner ships out yarns, he 
usually notifies the purchaser of the 
date of shipment (if he does not do this, 


pate 7he Jat Spinner Qrentat Co 


Case No._/@2 Counts _64* 
quality rc Yarn No. 2643 _ 
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. 5. Cap-Winder’s Card and 
Stock Record. 
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CELANESE 


rRes.u.s. BRAND Pat. of. 


YARNS 
are always 
of uniform quality 


Due to the special methods used in their production, 
Celanese brand yarns never vary in quality. There are 
no B or C grades. Thus you are assured of a constant 
standard of excellence in the finished fabric, whether 
woven or knitted. 

Celanese yarn is different, in its physical and chemi- 
cal properties, from any other yarn produced in this 
country today. Fabrics made from it are not rotted by 
perspiration, which works such havoc with some other 
textiles. And Celanese fabrics—even the moires—are 
washable. 

Our staff of weaving, knitting, sizing and dyeing experts will 


be glad to show you how to use Celanese brand yarns to your 


best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. : : 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 


Canada: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


Celanes: yarns, fabrics, and articles are made with synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America. 
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he should be instructed to do so). When 
such notice is received, two copies of a 
list could be made out similar to the one 
shown at Fig. 4, giving date of ship- 
ment, class of goods, amount of ship- 
ment, and means of transportation. One 
copy of this list should be kept in the 
office, and the other given to the super- 
visor of the cop-winding and stock room. 
It is an easy matter to find out how 
long a time expires from date of ship- 
ment of yarns, bought in different towns 
or cities, to date of delivery. This 
enables the person responsible to make 
definite promise of delivery on any 
orders received for yarns which are 
not in stock. When a shipment of yarn 
is received, the date of arrival should 
be entered on the form shown in Fig. 4, 
in the column provided for this purpose, 
and a thin line drawn through the item. 
The office clerk should then make out 
a card, similar to that shown in Fig. 5, 
for every individual case, getting the 
particulars from the invoice. 


Procedure 


This card should be given to the man 
in charge of the cop winding, who could 
check all markings on cases received 
and have any errors corrected, mean- 
while noting the date of receipt on his 
form as of Fig. 4. He would then put 
his cards on file until such time as he 
should open a case of yarn for proc- 
essing. Then he could put a check mark 
in the column marked with the ply for 
which he is using this particular case 
of yarn. He would then hand this card 
back into the office and it would be used 
as a stock record. 

As a rule, when yarn has been wound 
and twisted, it is reeled into hanks and 
put into stock until such time as it is 
required to fill orders. It is much more 
convenient to finish processing the 
whole of a case, when once it has been 
started, than to leave part of a case, 
because this only encourages mixtures 
when there are several part-case lots 
lying around. 

When the yarn has been reeled, it 
should be weighed, and this task should 
be allotted to one particular person who 
has been given the cards (Fig. 5). The 
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weight and date should be entered on 
the card and the card kept with the 
yarn put into stock. The same person 
should also be made responsible for 
weighing out the yarn for orders; and, 
when he takes any yarn out of stock, he 
should enter the weight and date, bal- 
ancing his card every time he takes out 
or puts in any yarn. By doing this it 
is always possible to find out the exact 
loss on any case of yarn processed. 


Detailed Specifications 


Having dealt with the buying and 
receiving of the single yarns, we now 
take up the detailed specifications which, 
as previously mentioned, should be 





given to the spinner. As it w ould not 
be feasible to give specifications in this 
article for every yarn used for sewing 
thread, only the yarns most used for 
three and four cords of the better qual- 
ity will be dealt with. The specifica- 
tions are from actual results and can 
be relied upon; therefore, it will not be 
difficult to make out specifications for 
any counts of yarns required. The lists 
given in Fig. 6 will be self-explanatory. 

The three-cord yarns from 60s up- 
ward, and all of the yarns for the four 
cords are spun from a good quality Sak. 
cotton, the remaining three-cord yarns 
being spun from a little lower quality. 
In all cases all of the yarns are combed. 


Kinky Knots and Warp-Stop Motions 





Avoidable Snarls Are Hindrance 
To the Multiple-Loom System 


By Gloucester 


N CERTAIN classes of goods 

woven on automatic looms, weav- 
ers often attend to 16 or 20 looms, 
filling their own batteries and taking 
off the cloth at the required length of 
cut. On the multiple-loom system, 
however, there may be 48 looms per 
weaver—although some run 56 or 60, 
or even more, all depending on the 
class of goods being woven. When 
this plan is put into effect, extra help 
is put on to fill the batteries and take 
off the cuts, the weaver only following 
up the looms, tying up the broken 
threads, and starting the loom after it 
is stopped for any reason. 


Snarled Spooler Knots 


An automatic loom, to be a success, 
must be kept running. One obstacle 
in the way of this is kinky or snarled 
spooler knots. These are caused by the 
spooler tender letting the thread drop 
after tying it, instead of holding it 


until ail slackness is taken up by the 
spool. 


The writer has found that many 


Fig. 6. Lists of Specifications. 
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mills which start to put into effect the 
multiple-loom system, start at the 
wrong end; namely, the weave room. 

Many spooler tenders might be con- 
sidered good on warp yarn that is to 
be used on looms without warp-stop 
motions, but when this warp yarn is 
used on the automatic looms, which are 
equipped with warp-stop motions, the 
writer has seen one-third of the loom 
stoppage caused by these kinky or 
snarled spooler knots. When these 
kinks or snarls loosen, the drop wires 
drop, and it takes quite a little of the 
weaver’s time to find the wire that is 
down, because the slack thread does 
not show in the cloth as a broken thread 
does. The slackness may not be 
enough to show when the weaver tries 
the stop motion by hand. The writer 
has seen weavers start the loom several 
times before finding the wire that was 
down. 

The writer recalls an experience of 
this sort in a print-cloth mill in which 
the looms were being equipped with 
warp stop motions. One weaver was 
constantly calling the fixer because her 
loom kept stopping. When he would 
get there he would find that a slack 
thread has been caused by a kinky or 
snarled spooler knot. The production 
of this weaver’s looms dropped 20% 
the first week or two, but the fixer kept 
showing her where the trouble was, so 
that eventually she stopped calling him 
for that cause, accepting it as a neces- 
sary evil to be made the best of. 


Collin Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
have been organized by Peter A. Collin, 
who resigned from the Mingtoy Silk 
Co. about two months ago. The new 
company has located in the former 
Wechsler & Barber mill, and has an 
authorized capital stock of $35,000, most 
of which is held by Mr. Collin, who is 
now equipping his plant with 52 looms 
and auxiliary equipment. It is planned 
to manufacture broadsilks, specializing 
on crepe de Chine. 
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Snia-Viscosa has made extensive advances during the past year in 
chemical research—new processes—increased facilities. . It is steadily 
broadening its range of standard and multifilament yarns to meet 
new demands of quality knitters and weavers. . .. . It has raised the 
quality standards for the entire output of its great plants in Italy. . . 
. - With its greater variety of yarns and improved quality, it is serving 
a steadily increasing number of knitters and weavers in all parts of 


the country. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York City 


Sole representatives of Snia-Viscosa— Europe’s largest producers of rayon yarn 


REPRESENTATIVES 


T. E. HATCH CO. FRY & CRAWFORD COSBY & THOMAS R. A. PAGET & CO 
80 Federal Street 400 Chestnut Street Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 28 Scott Street 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Tcronto 2, Can 
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Experiments Show How to Eliminate 


Barre-Marks from Broad Silks 


Short Piece of Pipe on Beam Head 
Proves Effective —Other Helps 


manufacturers knew they could pass 

the year 1929 without any seconds 
due to barre-marks. I shall herein ex- 
plain an idea that has been tested time 
after time during the past few years, and 
has proved that barre-marks can be 
eliminated—not only to a certain ex- 
tent, but to such a degree that seconds 
from this imperfection will be a very 
small margin of the seconds turned out 
during a year. No matter how this idea 
may strike some executives, it is an 
idea that has at least borne fruit to me. 


[: would be a comfortable feeling if 


Three Men from New Jersey 


Several years ago, three men from a 
New Jersey silk city visited Berwick, 
Pa., bent on discovering some new in- 
vention that eliminated barre-marks. 
These men had a definite idea to go on. 
They had discovered through some 
channel that silk was being turned out 
consistently free from barres. 

They explained their reason for call- 
ing on the mill, and stated that they 
would appreciate any advice on the mat- 
ter. As it was entirely too late in the 
afternoon to inspect the operations, they 
were told to call back the next morning, 
when they would have ample time to 
look over the weave shed and see if they 
could find any method that would help 
them. 

Can you imagine their surprise when, 
the next morning, they looked over the 
weave shed and inspected the beams, 
weights, ropes, and other methods for 
warp tension, and found that al! the 
material used for this purpose they 
themselves had tried or were using at 
the present time. After a thorough in- 
spection, they questioned the fixers as 
to whether during the night some de- 

ices had not been removed; they sus- 
pected that the real secret of eliminating 
varre-marks had been kept from them. 


What They Should Have Seen 


The men that called, if by chance they 
read this article (and I feel convinced 
hey will), should try to remember that 
t they had looked not cnly at the cloth, 
varps, and beams, but at other things 
is well, they might have discovered the 
real reason for the small amount of 
seconds turned out in this mill. They 
should have noticed the size of the beam 
head, the size of the rope, the length 
of the lever arm which held and con- 
trolled the weights, the material used 
to prevent the ropes from sticking, the 





By H. E. Wenrich 


way the ropes were secured to the loom 
or weights, and the attention given to 
all this material by the loomfixer. 

The amount of seconds can be con- 
trolled to a very large extent by the 
careful watchfulness and attention of 
the loomfixer. So if these same men, 
and any other executives who should be 
reading this article, will take the time 
to call their fixers together and work on 
a series of tests to install the best 


light, at other times appearing shirery. 

And how can one avoid or remedy 
this defect? Without attempting to 
answer the latter question at once, I 
will say that there are numerous causes 
for barre-marks and a remedy for every 
cause. I can say without any hesitation 
that any defect caused by one or more 
conditions can be done away with by 
changing the conditions that cause it. 
To make perfect cloth free from barre- 


_-Prece of pipe. Rope slipped 
y through to separate ropes 





Fig. 1. 


method to eliminate barre-marks in their 
particular case, I feel certain that they 
will be able to decrease, if not entirely 
eliminate, the seconds due to this 
serious defect. I personally, by testing 
different methods of securing weights 
on differently sized beam heads with 
ropes of different sizes and makes, and 
by using different kinds of preparations 
to keep the ropes from sticking, have 
fully convinced myself that barre-marks 
can be done away with—providing the 
fixers do their share of the work to keep 
this defect out of the cloth. 


The Defect and Its Causes 


What is a barre-mark? A _ barre- 
mark is a streaky appearance across the 
cloth fillingwise, similar in appearance 
to regulator marks. Unlike regulator 
marks, however, which are very even 
and can be plainly discerned, barre- 
marks are often passed in the gray and 
can only be noticed in the finished prod- 
uct—sometimes appearing heavy and 
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Method Recommended for Eliminating Barre-Marks. 


marks, some of the time-worn ideas 
must be entirely disregarded; ideas and 
methods that may have been used in the 
weave shed for years must be abolished. 

Although the change may call for 
differently sized beam heads, differently 
sized ropes, or different weights and 
levers—if the change is needed, it should 
be made. It will pay large dividends to 
break the rules and methods of any 
organization, provided that, by doing so, 
the company will be able to cut down 
its seconds. Barre-marks should be 
eliminated no matter what it costs. Ex- 
perimenting will lead the way to im- 
provement. 

Tests can be made on several looms 
while they are in operation; but, from 
a practical standpoint, it is not advisable 
to do so. It is best to make these tests 
in some room free from interference. As 
climatic conditions often militate against 
methods proved successful in other 
mills, the mill desiring to experiment 
should make a number of tests, each on 
a different occasion, such as at different 
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Le ultimate strength and appeal of 


textiles is summed up in... Quality. 


That also is the basis upon which Na- 
tional operates. So manufacturers who de- 
mand the best in DYEING, WEIGHTING, 
FINISHING and PRINTING make profit- 
able use of the scientific National service. 

The responsibility of National is an 
added factor. The road to Quality leads 
straight to consumer preference ... and 
it has been our privilege for many years 
to travel this road successfully with the 
textile industry. 

NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 Colt St., Paterson, N. J. N. Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave, 


Works: Paterson, N.J._ East Paterson, N.J. 
Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 






‘ Canadian Branch 


x Dominion Silk Dyeing 
: and Finishing Co., Ltd. 

@ Drummondville, P. Q. 
a Canada 

$vare % Salesrooms 


Toronto, Montreal “ 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 
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Weighting 
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Roller and Block 

Printing 
Moire 
Hosiery 
Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 
Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 
We recommend the registration of 


original designs with the Silk Assoct- 
ation of America, Inc. 
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hours in the day and on different days. 
In the manner outlined above, results 
can be obtained under any and all con- 
ditions. 


Warp Let-off Motions 


Several inventions have come upon 
the market from time to time and have 
been pressed unduly upon most of the 
broad-silk manufacturers. Some of the 
more recent inventions are very good; 
and, although perhaps they will not en- 
tirely eliminate barre-marks, they will 
appreciably reduce the amount of sec- 
onds due to this cause if they are placed 
upon the looms properly. The automatic 
warp let-off, of which there are several 
types, is worth a very thorough in- 
vestigation, as I have seen piece after 
piece come off a loom so equipped with- 
out cause for complaint. 

The warp let-off motions are nearly 
alike in principle, and supposed to be 
free from the many defects of frictional 
rope and chain let-offs. These motions 
require no French chalk, graphite, 
stove polish, or other mixture that is 
used to keep the ropes from gripping 
the beam head. One of the greatest 
drawbacks in the installation of these 
warp let-offs in the weave shed is the 
cost. However, as previously stated, no 
matter what the cost, barre-marks should 
be eliminated. 


Separating the Ropes 


I have tested the small steel blocks 
placed under the ropes to keep the rope 
separated, and find that the block will 
keep the ropes separated, but that, when 
the ropes are raised off the flange for 
an inch or so on each side of the block, 
the amount of drag on the beam is re- 
duced. The result will be loose warp 
tension, the same as if weights had been 
taken off the warp. To overcome this 
new defect, more weights must be 
placed upon the warp, and this will 
bring the same fault back as before— 
namely, the return of the barre-marks. 
The more drag on the beam head, the 
tighter the rope is drawn, and the 
quicker will be invited this serious de- 
fect which we are trying to do away 
with. 

Another method used to separate the 
ropes is the placing of pieces of leather 
under one or two strands of the warp 
rope. Another method is to slip a short 
piece of pipe about two inches long over 
the rope and so place it that it will be 
in the center strand on the beam head 
and serve to separate the strands. 
Other methods tested and which have 
been tried include the use of a piece of 
webbing with two holes punched in, a 
hole at each end, and then brass clips 
such as are used in shipping bags placed 
over the holes so the webbing will not 
tear. The webbing will work very sat- 
isfactorily if only a short piece of about 
six inches in length is used; but as soon 
as the webbing becomes damp, the re- 
sults are very disastrous, causing more 
damage than if the webbing had not 
been used. In our experiments, as long 
as the webbing was renewed every other 
cut, the pieces came through very clean 
and free from barres, but it took so 





Ceiling 


Screw in beam 


‘Wind beam around to wind up rep 
so gooseneck will be against pu 


Fig. 2. 


much time for the fixers to be con- 
stantly changing the webbing that the 
results were offset. 


Pipe Recommended 


Using the pipe is recommended, as 
it will keep the ropes separated, and 
will enable one to place the different 
compounds into the ropes and between 
them without any waste of the material. 
Fig. 1 shows the pipe. Leather and 
webbing can be tried if so desired. 

There are several reasons why the 
pipe should be preferred. The short 
length of pipe is inexpensive, to start 
with. It holds but one strand of the 
rope off the flange about half an inch on 
each side of the pipe, and the drag is 
not reduced sufficiently to make neces- 
sary more weights upon the warp in 
order to provide more warp tension. 
Furthermore, the pipe keeps the ropes 
separated, leaving a clear space at all 
times for applying stove polish in 
powdered form, French chalk, or other 
powdered material. It is not constantly 
falling on the floor after the weaver lets 
back after ripping out. Once it is 
placed in position on top of the beam 
head, it can be kept there for an in- 
definite period if so desired. Finally, 
the pipe will slide easily with the ropes 
about the flange; and will not stick fast 
or gum, thereby causing the ropes to 
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Means for Testing Tension Devices. 


jerk and make the beam jump—as often 
the leather will when placed under the 
ropes. 


Preparing for Test 


In making tests to find out the least 
expensive and most effective means for 
keeping barre-marks out of the cloth, I 
discovered some very interesting facts. 
At the start, I screwed a large hook in 
the ceiling directly above the center of 
the beam, as shown in Fig. 2. Here I 
placed a pulley so there would be very 
slight interference at this point in mak- 
ing the tests. Notice that, in Fig. 2, 
the rope comes down directly over the 
center of the beam. At this point I 
secured it to the beam by means of an- 
other hook screwed into the barrel. To 
the other end of the rope is fastened a 
gooseneck full of weights. The rope 
runs from the beam up through the 
pulley and then down to the gooseneck. 
In making the tests, ropes must be 
attached to the beam heads or flanges, 
exactly as if they were running in the 
loom. 

Notice that the rope in the center of 
the beam is run directly above the beam, 
pulling upward. In weaving, the warp 
will be on a level with the breast beam 
and will run in horizontally. By run- 
ning the rope as shown, little effort is 
needed to pull the beam, as is the case 
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Why stick to the erry 


wine a BRIDGE 1s svuilahie: 


HAT would you think of a traf- 

fic manager who routed hisfleet 
of trucks across a slow, old-fashioned 
ferry when a fine bridge is available? 
— Does anything equally absurd ever 
occur in your organization? 


Take your mill operations, for 
instance. Are they slowed down and 
their productimpaired by antiquated 
equipment? 

That is exactly the case with 
humidifying apparatus in many a 
mill operating today. And the result? 
Decreased output, insufficient re- 
gain, trouble from ‘‘static’’ induced 
when the air is dry, and waste in 
time (in tying up frequent end- 
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breaks and starting up frames, for 
example) — all for lack of proper 
humidity control. Yet such items 
may exist in your mill and are likely 
to escape your notice unless you 
avail yourself of expert advice. 


If you want the true facts let an 
Amco ‘‘Air Doctor’? examine your 
mill and give you an impartial writ- 
ten diagnosis,— without charge or 
obligation on your part. 


Even the complicated humidity 
controls of recent years are now ob- 
solete and giving place to the new, 
simple and well-nigh infallible Amco 
Humidity Control.—Better send for 
an Amco ‘Air Doctor’’ today. 
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when it is being pulled around by means 
of the pick-wheel while weaving. 


The Test Itself 


In starting, the flange ropes must be 


loose on the flanges. The beam is re- 
volved so that the center rope will be 
wound up. When the gooseneck full of 
weights has been drawn up to the pulley, 
one person attaches the ropes to the 
flanges in preparation for the test. Now 
that the tension ropes have been placed 
on the flanges, and the amount of 
weights deemed necessary placed on the 
levers, the beam is allowed to unwind 
by means of the gooseneck, which pulls 
the beam around and keeps it in motion. 

If the beam turns too rapidly, more 
weights must be added to the lever to 
hold it; while if the beam turns slowly 
in short jerks, weights must be taken 
off. During these tests, if the beam 
moves very slowly and with a smooth, 
even motion, the experimenter has one 
test that is satisfactory to try on his 
looms. However, if the beam’s motion 
is jerky, even if less weights are on, 
something is wrong with the ropes or 
the manner of attaching the weight. 
Before discarding the rope and weights, 
make a series of tests with different 
preparations, such as French chalk, 
stove polish, and shoe polish. 

Have a notebook on hand, if you de- 
sire to make such tests as mentioned, in 
order that the data secured can be kept 
for a sure-fire reference. Pieces being 
sold “as is” will certainly spell “defeat” 
if allowed to go unchecked. It might 
require but a slight change to spell “de- 
feat” for barre-marks. 

Some very interesting facts will be 
discovered in the testing of ropes, 
beams, and weights by the method de- 
scribed. Should the beam unwind too 
fast, more weights are needed to give 
the beam just sufficient tension to: move 
very slowly—about the same movement 
that it would have in the loom while 
weaving. When the beam slips in 
jerks, there is something wrong with 
ropes, weights, or powder. 


Mixtures Applied 


On one test I used hemp rope with 
French chalk; and on another, hemp 
rope with graphite. I also tried the two 
materials mixed in several different pro- 
portions, and experimented with stove 
polish, shoe polish, and graphite and oil 
mixed. The use of French chalk, ac- 
cording to my notes, would be the sec- 
ond choice when mixed with graphite 
tour to one. The graphite alone was 
entirely too smooth to afford sufficient 
drag to the beam head, and entirely too 
many weights were needed to give the 
right tension. The dead weights had to 
be too large to offset the back-sliding of 
the weights ; and, while in the loom, this 
would cause a rocking motion of the 
beam and weights, causing innumerable 
defects, such as stars, wavy cloth, 
roughness, and joining marks. 

The French chalk alone was very 
good when the atmosphere was dry, but 
tests showed that the dampness and 
moisture during rains and also in the 
morning caused the French chalk to be- 





come caky and the ropes to stick, allow- 
ing the beam to jump at slight intervals. 
Some of the lighter barre-marks which 
are caused in this manner cannot be 
seen in the gray, but will show up very 
plainly after the pieces are dyed. In 
the larger mills, where atmospheric 
conditions are regulated by using 
humidifiers, once the proper weights and 
rope powders are agreed upon, they can 
be kept at the same accurate specifica- 
tion at all times. In the small mill, 
however, it is obvious that the only way 
open to the manufacturer is to use some 
substantial material that will take the 
various temperatures and _ different 
humidities with consistent results. 

In using the French chalk alone, the 
fibers of the ropes must be untwisted so 
the powder will be able to get into the 
strands. Every so often it is advisable 
to take the ropes off the beam heads and 
untwist them, freeing the caked-up 
chalk, and then renew the chalk. 
Efficiency of operations can be had 
only by the constant watchfulness of the 
fixers. Many mills use the chalk; and, 
if they look over their records of the 
past, they will be surprised to find that 
the looms along the walls and especially 
those looms along the windows will have 
more seconds chalked up on the records 
than all the other looms in the mill. 
They will see at once the value of cor- 
rect atmospheric conditions; and, if 
such conditions cannot be corrected, 
they will realize that ropes and troubles 
arising from them must be looked into 
at once. 


Graphite and Oil 


Graphite and oil (neatsfoot), mixed 
in a thick paste and applied to the heads 
of the beams, will prevent the ropes 
from sticking, but more weights must 
be added to the levers to give the silks 
the right feel. More dead weight must 
be added also, as well as the counter- 
weight. I have found in using this mix- 
ture that, if the one rope is tied to the 
loom frame on the power side, it tends 
to decrease the amount of the dead 
weight on the opposite side of the loom. 

Four laps of rope around the beam 
head cause more drag, and therefore less 
weight is required to hold the warp and 
keep it at its proper tension; but I pre- 
fer the three laps around the flange, 
even though slightly more weight is re- 
quired. As the warp weaves up, it is 
plainly seen that less weight is required ; 
and, if four laps are used, excessive 
weight is not noticed so readily. 

There are many factors involved in 
selecting the right kinds of mixture to 
place upon the ropes to keep them from 
sticking. Once a good mixture has been 
found, it should only be discarded when 
one is sure a better material is at hand 
to install. I tried shoe polish, realizing 
that shoe polish is very slippery and 
yet tends to have a dragging feel. Shoe 
polish seemed to be better than French 
chalk, but the cost was entirely out of 
the question. The shoe polish was 
spread over the flange and left to dry 
before the ropes were placed on the 
beam head. One reason why this method 
seemed undesirable was the dirt it made. 
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Once the polish was applied on the beam 
head, it was but a short time before the 
weavers had their hands full. Next it 
was wiped on the warp, leaving the 
warp black. 


Uses Stove Polish 


Another material which I mentioned 
in my notebook, and which is preferable 
to French chalk, is stove polish. Now 
stove polish is the twin brother to shoe 
polish, but it did not have the shine nor 
the nastiness of the shoe polish. Al- 
though while using it as a powder, it 
was obvious that it could easily be 
wiped and blown upon the warp, I 
mixed it into a paste form and left it 
to dry. I took the polish and mixed 
with water, after which I applied to the 
head of the beam with a brush. This 
method is now used in many mills, I 
have since learned, and has been used 
for years, although to some it is seem- 
ingly a bother. The paste dried upon 
the beam head and made a nice body for 
the ropes. I find that, although caky, 
ropes treated in this way do not stick 
as they might be expected to do, and 
the paste after drying sticks to the beam 
head for several warps. I use this 
method at the present time, and believe 
it far superior to French chalk and any 
other method I have so far tested. The 
stove polish will not stain the goods 
and can be removed by the dyer, though 
weavers and fixers should be cautioned 
about getting dirt on the silk. 


Summary of Preparations 


Testing of the various powders and 
other materials for preventing the stick- 
ing of ropes might be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Stove polish, soaked in water and 
made into a paste. Easy to apply with 
a brush to the beam head. Though the 
paste when dry has an uneven appear- 
ance, the ropes will move at a very even 
tension, and this material will last for 
several warps. 

2. French chalk mixed with graphite 
at four to one. This material needs to 
be applied twice a week—the exception 
being in longer shifts, when it is then 
advisable to apply accordingly. This 
material is good along the walls and in 
damp corners where a suitable material 
of this sort must be had to prevent the 
ropes from sticking. 

3. Graphite and neatsfoot oil mixed 
in a paste form and applied with a brush. 
This will not dry out and is excellent 
where atmospheric conditions demand 
such a material. More weights must be 
added to this preparation to give the 
ropes the right tension so that the cloth 
will not be overbeating or have a rough 
appearance. 

4. French chalk alone. This is used 
in many mills, but I advise the use in 
dry air more than in damp. If the 
material cakes up, remove the ropes at 
once and apply fresh chalk. 

5. Graphite alone. Not very good, 
unless on loosely woven material, as the 
weights added are entirely out of the 
question to give good results. 

6. Shoe polish. Suitable for ‘con- 
ditions that warrant the expense, and 
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where there are slight chances of ruin- 
ing the pieces by soiling. 

7. Cornstarch. This can be used, but 
as other materials are as good and can 
be purchased at less cost, I shall pass 
over it. 


Now Consider the Ropes 


Passing from preparations to prevent 
the ropes from sticking, we shall now 
consider the ropes. At one time chains 
were used to a large extent; and, 
although used at the present time, they 
have and are giving way to ropes. 
Among the various ropes that are going 
through the mill, hemp rope is by far in 
the lead. It comes in a large list of 
prices. There are many grades and 
sizes of this rope that are strong, tough, 
and long lasting. 


J wraps rope 


Tied on loom _---»g 
frame -- 


be used to keep the wire from rusting 
and also to keep it from gripping the 
flange too tightly. 

The tests have proved that certain 
ropes with certain powders will beyond 
any doubt give the results desired. I am 
confident that any new material which 
is placed upon the market I can now 
test and discover whether or not there 
is the least bit of value in it. I can 
ascertain whether the possibilities ob- 
tained will more than offset the cost 
which might arise from the installation 
of such material. 


Size of Flange 


I have in mind an incident which 
occurred some time ago. The general 
manager claimed too many pieces were 
coming through with barre-marks and 


Gooseneck or 


bell weight --- 


~~ Gooseneck 


The nine-strand rope I find is far 
superior to the three-strand. I find that 
the larger the rope in diameter, the 
more chances for the beam to jump and 
cause barre-marks. Within the last year 
there has appeared on the market a 
tightly braided woven hemp rope that is 
one of the finest ropes I have ever used 
for the purpose of preventing barres. 
This latter rope I tested dry without 
using any powder or other material on 
it to prevent it from sticking, and found 
that it runs excellently while dry as long 
as it does not get dirty. As soon as it 
becomes soiled from some cause or 
other, however, a new rope should be 
attached to the loom, or some material 
applied to keep the rope from sticking. 

Another rope which I have tested is 
the sash cord, using several different 
sizes. I find that the sash cord is one 
of the finest ropes to use for the pur- 
pose and needs less powder to keep it 
from sticking. Although the sash cord 
requires slightly more weights to keep 
the warp at the right tension, it has such 
a money-saving feature that a few ad- 
ditional weights offset the disadvantage 
of larger ropes. My tests show that the 
smaller-sized sash cord will allow the 
beam to slip more readily than the half- 
inch size or larger. 

Steel wire with a hemp core is suit- 
able also. The wire needs no powder, 
but a slight amount of graphite must 


Fig. 3. Suggestions for Use of Pulleys. 


that the trouble came from the eight- 
and ten-inch beam flanges. I argued 
that the ten-inch was far superior to the 
twelve-inch, and that less seconds were 
produced from the eight-inch flange. 

Now the mill I was in charge of had 
to make warps for the other mill—we 
shall call the latter Mill A and the 
former Mill B. We at Mill B made at 
least six warps a week for Mill A. 
Every time I shipped warps out to 
Mill A, I insisted on the largest flanges 
being sent out ; and, as beams came back 
from Mill A, they were in the two sizes, 
ten- and twelve-inch. Inside of several 
months I had almost every loom run- 
ning at Mill B with the ten-inch flange, 
while at Mill A most all the looms were 
twelve-inch. 

Now came the surprise—the general 
manager purchased sufficient eight- 
inch beam heads or flanges for both the 
mills to replace the ten-inch heads we 
were using. In Mill A but a few were 
needed ; while in Mill B I had to replace 
over four-fifths of the entire mill. He 
had discovered that out of thirty sec- 
onds inspected due to barres, twenty- 
six were from Mill A and but four from 
Mill B. This goes to prove that the 
ten-inch flange causes less imperfections 
than the twelve-inch flange. 

The reason can very easily be checked 
up after several careful tests on the 
different-sized beam heads. The larger 
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the flange, the greater the surface the 
ropes must cover; therefore, the greater 
gripping purchase the rope has on the 
flange. There are several arguments 
for the larger flange, one being that 
more warp stock can be placed on the 
beam with the largest flange and also 
less weights are required to give the 
proper tension needed on the warp. I 
feel, however, that a manufacturer hav- 
ing trouble that it seems impossible to 
eliminate, should make tests on differ- 
ent-sized beam heads and see if the 
trouble lies there. If a satisfactory ob- 
servation cannot be secured through 
several tests, one sure method would be 
to take the loom that is causing the 
trouble and change the beam head at the 
loom, if it is at all possible to do so. 
By this method, he may be absolutely 
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on /ever 
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sure whether the flange is the root of 
the trouble or not. 


Levers and Weights 


Levers and weights also cause their 
share of trouble. A lever with too great 
a leverage will cause the rope to grip 
and have such a tight purchase on the 
rope that it will be impossible to make a 
perfect piece of cloth. The lever with- 
out sufficient purchasing power will 
cause the cloth to overbeat, and this 
must also be avoided. 

No matter how large a concern may 
be, no matter how small it may be, 
whether it has twenty or a thousand 
looms, the mill executives should listen 
to and test out ideas presented by the 
fixers and the other help in the mill. 
Many practical solutions will often be 
advanced by a fixer who has made a 
study of a certain defective apparatus, 
and his reasoning power added to his 
store of experience will enable him to 
prove the soundness of his observation 
and suggestion. 

In an instance that I recall, it was 
usually the last piece on a certain loom 
that was the most defective. The de- 
fects included barres, floats, ends out, 
and sloppy weaving. A _ suggestion 
from the fixer that too much weight 
was on the warp seemed to be the solu- 
tion, so the lever was taken off and a 
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gooseneck filled with weights was hung 
in its place. On the other side of the 
loom, one lap of rope was taken off, 
leaving two laps around the flange. The 
piece came off the loom, and after in- 
spection, it was found that the serious 
defects had been eliminated. This 
suggestion not only lessened the end 
breakage and floats, but it increased the 
production by making perfect pieces. 
We have found since that the last-cut 
bug-a-boo is but a myth, all due to the 
careful observation and suggestion of a 
fixer. 


Pulley Arrangements 


A careful study of the weights at- 
tached to the levers, as shown in Fig. 3, 
will give foremen and fixers an idea for 
improving their sections. These two 
pulley arrangements have proved of 
benefit. The dead weight can be a 
gooseneck filled with weights, it can be 
a bell weight sufficient to hold the beam 
and keep it from rocking, or the rope 
can be attached to the loom frame. It 
is obvious that the pulley attachment is 
a very good idea; less rope is on the 
face of the flange and less drag is given. 
The warp tension is kept right and less 
weights are used than _ ordinarily 
thought necessary. The pulley tends to 
allow the proper slip-back of the rope, 
and keeps it at an even slippage, allow- 
ing the beam to slip at an even motion 
without jerks. . 

If the leverage is too great, due to a 
short length between the stem and 
where the rope is tied, the weights have 
too great a purchase and cause the ropes 
to grip, even when a small amount of 
weight is used; therefore the rope 
should be kept at least ten inches away 
from the stem. 

Every day some new defect has a 
chance to crop up in the cloth, but 
barre-marks, that old-time profit-eater, 
can be overcome if the proper pre- 
cautions are taken in advance. The 
fixers should work about their section 
and watch the ropes to see if they are 
slipping properly, place on new ropes 
where needed, and do those other small 
things that will keep their sections 
working smoothly. The more attention 
the fixers give to the warp let-off part, 
the better their sections will run and 
the fewer will be the seconds chalked 
up against them. 

Summarizing this article in a few 
words—give a thorough test to the 
ropes, weights, beams, and other means 
for the prevention of barre-marks; and, 
if the fixer also does his share, the 
trouble is whipped at the start. 





Melton Cloth Wanted by Army 
Quartermaster 


PHILADELHIA.—Depot Quartermaster, 
U.S. Army, 21st and Oregon Ave., will 
open bids Feb. 4, 1929 to supply them 
with 167,000 yds., olive drab melton 
cloth, 16 0z., 56” to 58” wide, manufac- 
tured in accordance with specifications 
8-61B, dated March 17, 1928; weight 
to be computed at 6%, moisture content. 
Bids will be received until 11 A.M. on 
that date. 








“Mildew Problem Here and Abroad 


British Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Losses Greater Than American 


By Geoffrey E. Govier 
ANUFACTURED cotton goods 


worth millions of dollars are 
damaged by mildew every year, and the 
industry is very little nearer a solution 
to this problem than it was 25 years 
ago. Research organizations through- 
out the world have been striving to 
find a commercially practical method 
to prevent the scourge; but in an in- 
terview with Dr. Farrow of the British 
Cotton Research Association, Man- 
chester, England, a few months ago, I 
was told that in spite of the efforts of 
several years, the association has not 
yet met with success 


Orientals Demand Heavy Starch 


Mildew is one of the major problems 
of this research organization, because 
the British industry probably sustains 
the greatest proportion of the world’s 
loss from this cause. The reason for 
this is that the Oriental countries, with 
which Britain has an extensive trade, 
demand heavily starched goods that 
readily develop fungus growth in the 
climatic conditions of the tropics. If 
some method is discovered to prevent 
the growth of mold or mildew in such 
goods, it is essential that it does not 
materially increase the cost of produc- 
tion, for this is a very cheap market 
and already the efforts of the British 
manufacturer are sorely taxed to suc- 
cessfully compete in this field. During 
the war India, Japan, and China all 
commenced manufacturing cotton goods, 
and with their cheap labor and cotton 
at their doors they are ideally situated 
to manufacture with the _ greatest 
economy. 

The goods used in these Oriental 
markets are generally of the cheapest 
possible nature, sometimes containing 
as much as 200% of sizing. But such 
goods are demanded by the natives, 
who appreciate the heavy, full feel of 
such material and, as they never wash 
them, but continuously wear them until 
their utility is ended, the presence of 
this tremendous amount of size is in 
no way detrimental. In fact such 
adulteration enables them to buy cloth 
at a very much lower price than would 
otherwise be possible. There has been 
an effort to educate this market to the 
use of higher grade goods, but it has 
met with no success. 


Warm, Humid Atmosphere 


In England cotton yarn from the 
spinner may sometimes have a slight 
musty odor, the warm humid atmos- 
phere of an English summer being very 
suited to the development of mold; 
and under the right conditions such 
yarn would rapidly become completely 
mildewed and damaged. For domestic 
purposes it could be used without 
danger, but a manufacturer of Indian 
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goods would not risk handling it. 
They are careful in the selection of 
their yarn; and in their sizing and 
finishing processes they do attempt to 
retard mildew growth by adding anti- 
septic chemicals such as carbolic acid 
or cresol to their size mixtures, and 
by taking care that the goods are 
absolutely dry before being packed. 

But, in spite of such precautions, 
there is always danger of the goods 
absorbing moisture during its long 
voyage to the Orient, and there is no 
way of controlling the manner in which 
it is stored or handled when it reaches 
its destination. There it may lie in a 
hot moist atmosphere, ideal for fungus 
growth, for weeks before delivery to 
the final merchant. Unfortunately the 
responsibility of the manufacturer for 
the condition of the goods does not end 
until the cases have been opened, 
although the transaction of the sale was 
completed in Manchester, England, and 
the goods may have _ subsequently 
passed through many hands, and pos- 
sibly have been months en route. 


In This Country 


Mildew is not such a vital problem 
in this country, although precautions 
have to be taken by all mills that their 
sized yarns do not develop mildew 
growth during storage. This danger is 
always present, and it is now common 
practice to include an antiseptic chem- 
ical in size mixtures. 

The most serious damage is experi- 
enced in awnings, and there are cer- 
tainly very great losses due to mildew 
in this business. Awnings are made 
from cotton duck having a sized warp 
yarn, so that they provide a fertile field 
for fungus growth under the right con- 
ditions. These are found in hot rainy 
weather, for when the rains come the 
awnings are usually rolled up damp, 
and left in this state for a few days, 
they quickly develop a strong growth 
which very soon rots the fabric. Even 
duck made from entirely unsized yarn 
will suffer in the same manner, but 
the presence of the size does hasten 
the deterioration. If there were only 
some method of treating this material 
with a preparation that would render 
it immune from fungus growth, and 
that would be insoluble so that in rains 
it would not be washed from the fabric 
—in other words, if there were a prep- 
aration that would make the awning 
permanently free from mildew—it would 
mean a saving of a vast sum of money 
to the nation. 

Immunizing cotton against fungus 
growth is certainly a problem of great 
magnitude for the scientist, and when 
the secret is finally discovered the world 
will benefit annually by a saving of 
some millions of dollars. 
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= day mills are finding new ways 
to employ SASE Yarn with cotton or 
silk, rayon or wool, to make better styled, 
faster selling fabrics. To give a softer 
hand to fabrics there is no yarn so desir- 
able as SASE. Ifa rich effect is sought 
economically, SASE is used. SASE is 
the only yarn in America made of Vistra 
—an Agfa product. It is spun solely— 


in sizes from 6s to 90s — single or ply— 


by Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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How About “Main Street’’? 


After all, the acid test of any dyeing or process- 
ing service is Mr. and Mrs. John Consumer. 
They are constantly sitting in judgment—and 
the verdict reverberates through retailer and 
jobber all the way back to the mill. 


What does “Main Street” think of the finishing 
of your goods? 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Pa. 





Cowcatcher or Caboose? 


OME men are like the caboose—always the last 

to get anything or anywhere—and they wonder 

how it is that others like the cowcatcher are always 
first everywhere— 





It’s just a difference of “striking out for yourself” 
or ‘‘being led along by others.” 


‘Take the matter of reading TExT1LE Wortp. Why 
wait for everyone else to have finished with the copy 
before you get it? Why not have a copy of your 
own sent to your house each week—there to be read 
at your leisure as soon as and whenever you want 
to read it? 


You'll find it pays to be up on the cowcatcher instead 
of back in the caboose. 





MAIL THIS TODAY 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TexTILE Wortp TO MY HOME addressed as 
below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full payment is enclosed. 





PD ceucecdsbeqgervoasess .. For our office records please fill out 
the following: 
Street 


CU os. 


State .. 
Key COC 


With what Company?.. 














Damage in Rayon-Filled, Fabric 


Defect, Peculiar to This Material, 


Due 


to Improper 


Trimming 


By James Chittick 


CERTAIN kind of damage of a 

‘serious nature occasionally crops up 
in the dyeing and finishing of piece- 
dyed fabrics made with cotton warp 
and rayon filling. The majority of 
these cloths are plain-woven structures, 
and, of course, there are many such 
fabrics made with small figures, 
whether dobbies or jacquards, scattered 
over a plain ground. In the finished 
goods the damages show usually in the 
form of long, narrow breaks running 
lengthwise in the cloth. These may 
run from a few inches to many yards in 
length. Where there are figures in the 
goods, the damage will sometimes start, 
or terminate, at one of the figured 
places. On observation, it will be seen 
that along the narrow, lengthwise path 
of the damage, every second filling 
thread has been torn clean through, 
and the cotton warp thread, which 
would otherwise be held in position by 
these broken filling threads, dangles 
loose, and generally, also, an adjacent 
warp thread or two, loosened from 
position, will also be thus hanging loose, 
connected at. both ends, but not inter- 
laced with the fabric, though sometimes 
one or other of the warp threads will 
be attached to the cloth by only one end. 


Lack of Proper Trimming 


This trouble originates at the weav- 
ing mill, and results from inattention 
to the proper trimming of the goods; 
that is, the clipping off of any of the 
warp that may, for one reason or an- 
other, be hanging loose and out of the 
fabric. This is rather a common fault; 
and many times when goods are in- 
spected in the gray, numerous loose cot- 
ton threads will be found dangling from 
the cloth, sometimes only for a very 
short length, but at other times for a 
substantial length, such as, say, 10 to 
20 ins. 

Goods of this character are dyed on 
the dye jig. A roller, on which the 
goods have been wound at full width, is 
mounted at one end of the machine. 
The goods pass between rollers and 
then down into the body of the ma- 
chine, which contains dye liquor. Near 
the bottom are arranged certain brass 
rollers. The goods are threaded be- 
tween these, and then pass up at the 
other end of the machine, where a pair 
of squeeze rollers squeeze back the sur- 
plus liquor. After this the goods are 
wound up on the take-up roller. At 
each end of the roll of goods, there is 
attached a “leader cloth,” of a few yards 
in length. When all the cloth has 
passed through the machine in one di- 
rection, the movement of the apparatus 
is reversed and it then passes back 
through the dyebath again. Thus, mov- 


ing first in one direction and then in 
the reverse direction, the cloth is kept 
in motion until the proper degree of 
color has been reached. It is owing to 
this alternation of movement that the 
term “jig” has been applied to the 
machine. 


Trouble at Jig and Tenter 


Everyone knows that rayon loses a 
great portion of its strength when wet, 
let us say approximately two-thirds. An 
exception, however, must be made in 
the cases of acetate rayon, such as 
celanese, in which the loss of strength 
is very moderate. When goods that 
have fairly long cotton threads dan- 
gling from them are passing through 
the jig, it sometimes happens that one 
or more of these threads may get 
wrapped around one of the brass rollers 
at the bottom of the machine and cling 
to it, while the cloth goes on. Thus, 
this projecting warp thread is con- 
tinuously being wound up on the roller 
until it either breaks, or until the end 
of the piece is reached. As half the 
rayon filling threads (that is, every 
second pick) overlap this warp thread, 
and as the rayon is in a very weakened 
condition, the result is that every sec- 
ond filling thread is cut through in 
turn, just as if a knife had been run 
between the face and the back of the 
fabric. Sometimes many such damages 
will occur in a single piece. 

Such goods are finished on the tenter- 
ing frame, and are stretched out 
strongly sideways to give a smooth and 
lustrous-finished fabric. It will fre- 
quently happen that the remaining half 
of the filling threads at the damaged 
place, which are uninjured but damp 
and immensely weaker than they would 
be when dry, will not resist the tenter- 
ing strain and will burst apart, with 
the result that complete rips lengthwise 
will extend for substantial distances. 
These breaks will not always limit 
themselves to the length to which the 
original damage extended, but may run 
along through the continuing perfect 
parts of the goods that otherwise 
would have stood the strain. 


Controversies Naturally Arise 


Controversies naturally arise between 
the dyers and the owners of the mer- 
chandise. The latter would probably 
take the position that they had sent 
goods to the dyer that were perfectly 
sound and got them back in a very 
badly damaged state. The dyer may 
reply that he put the goods through his 
regular processes, and that, if the goods 
came out damaged in this way, the fault 
lay with the goods. Under the custom 
of the trade, the dyer is not chargeable 
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with any duty to make any critical 
examination of goods sent to him to 
dye, before processing them. To ex- 
amine goods carefully takes much time; 
and, if the owner expected the dyer to 
examine them prior to dyeing, a special 
arrangement would have to be come to, 
and this additional labor would have to 
be suitably paid for. 

Several pieces of goods for the dye 
jig will be sewn together; and, while 
they are passing through, the operative, 
having perhaps other jigs to look after 
at the same time, may not be aware 
of the damages that are occurring. 
Hence, before thes dyer knows that 
injury is being caused, quite a few 
pieces may be thus damaged. As soon, 
however, as such damages are found 
to be occurring, it would be reasonable 
to expect the dyer to stop processing 
any more until he had inquired into 
the cause. Not being familiar with the 
construction of merchandise, he might 
think that the trouble was due to some 
other influence than the real one, and, 





Damage Peculiar to Rayon-Filled Fabric. 


watching for it elsewhere, might go 
forward with the dyeing. Prudence 
would dictate the immediate stoppage 
of the goods that are developing this 
trouble, though such stoppage is an 
expensive and upsetting thing to the 
dyer. Then his principal would be 
notified, and any goods remaining un- 
dyed should be laid aside for his in- 
spection and until some understanding 
had been reached regarding them. 


Wise Procedure 


It does not follow that, because goods 
are untrimmed, this particular experi- 
ence will always be encountered, but it 
is a thing that may happen and does 
happen. It might be well, also, for 
the dyer to instruct his help to notify 
the foreman of any goods from which 

(Continued on page 89.) 
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K-A Electrical 
WARP STOP 


for Looms 





A Warp Stop for every pur- 
pose: with Drop Wires for 
every condition: long — 
short — narrow — wide: 
open—closed. 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. 
for heavy, ply cotton. 











The WarpStop commended 
by leading mills for effect- 
iveness, endurance and long 
sustained reliability. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop 
Equipment Company 


Pawtucket, R. I. ——See elise Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. Box 811 ——CATALOG—— __—~P. O.. Box 2063 





K. “A Electrical Warp Stop _ 
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The full-rounded eyes of 
Wasco Heddles prevent 
frequent breaks of thread 
that lower production 
volume. 
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HEDDLES—HEDDLE FRAMES 
SHUTTLES—STRIPPER CARDS 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
“Heddle Headquarters” 
Leicester, Massachusetts 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS” BRAND 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” — 


oon TK The Standard 
Boston, Mass., — i} | Paras Hil Hh * Card-Grinding 
and the South i} iNT HN} 


Medium 
| GUARANTEED QUALITY 
| THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Re -~ 
Supplied by the 
Principal Importers 
r 
DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
Managing Agents 


Stocks in 



















LEIGH & BUTLER 
232 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 
Complete Equipment of 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Cotton Waste Mills 
Also Complete Line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 


Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 


Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous 
Dryers for All Fibres and Yarns 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 
Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Finishing 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 





DRONSFIELD Bros., Ltd. ove Grinding, Mounting — Roller Covering 
ac! 

P. & C. Garnett, Ltd. 
CRITCHLEY, SHARP & TETLOW 
WILSON Bros. Boss:n Co. . . 
Henry F. Cockitu & Sons Special Hndless Double Cone Belts, Con- 
‘ = denser Aprons and Tapes. 
Harpinc, Rvopes & Co. Comber a 

and Clearer Cloths, ete. 


Hues Kersnaw & Sons 
GooDBRAND & Co. Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 
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Shadings in Dyed Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending sample of a dyed rayon 
crepe cloth. We are using in the manu- 
facture of this fabric a 150-denier for the 
warp, and a 100-denier crepe-twist bleached 
rayon for the filling. You will note the 
different shadings and the unevenness of the 
dyeing. We would thank you to examine 
same and advise us what in your opinion 
causes this unevenness. (6698 ) 

This fabric contains the two common 
defects of rayon fabrics; viz., filling 
bars and streaky warp. These are due 
to the different degree with which dif- 
ferent skeins of the rayon take up the 
dye. A few years ago it was common 
for a case of rayon, dyed in the skein, 
to give four or five distinct shades, but 
by degrees the American manufacturers 
have almost eliminated this defect. 
Many articles have been written on this 
subject, and the general opinion is that 
it depends on how long the mass has 
aged before the fiber was spun. Careful 
control of conditions in the rayon mill 
is the only remedy, or some means of 
testing prior to shipment which will 
guarantee that the contents of any one 
case will be uniform in dyeing pro- 
perties. 

In this particular fabric it can be 
easily seen that every color irregularity 
follows a thread. In some places the 
filling shows two threads light, then 
two threads dark until a new shuttle was 
put in, when it runs fairly well. A 
peculiar feature of this defect is that 
it is always more prominent with direct 
cotton blues. Pinks do not show it as 
strongly, and yellows least of all. On 
the other hand basic dyes dyed on a 
tannin mordant will scarcely show it at 
all, while sulphur colors are worse than 
direct, and vat dyes are very bad. The 
fabric already manufactured may be 
made marketable by dyeing with basic 
dyes, but we would advise you to in- 
vestigate the rayon before making any 
larger quantities. There are good 
American rayons to be had, and we 
believe the manufacturers will guarantee 
to give even dyeings on them. 


a * * 
Use of Chromium Salts 


Technical Editor: 
To what extent are the chrome salts in 
their various forms used, with the main 


UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


object of mordanting or shall we say fixa- 
tion of dyes in wool fabrics, silk fabrics, 


and cotton fabrics? Perhaps you could tell 
us if there are any books published relative 
to this subject where we could dig up this 
information ourselves. Also, to what ex- 
tent is Dinitrophenol used in the dyeing 
of cotton fabrics? (6702) 

At the present time chromium salts 
do not occupy the important position in 
the dyeing and printing industry that 
they did 25 years ago. Most technical 
books, even of recent date, would not 
give up-to-date information on the sub- 
ject, and it is certain that the standard 
works on technical chemistry are sev- 
eral years behind in their data. 

The only chromium compound that 
has a really important standing today 
is sodium bichromate. It took the lead 
from the potassium salt during the war 
period and has held it ever since. 
Bichromates are used in the mordanting 
and aftertreatment of many wool dyes, 
and to a slight extent on cotton, but not 
on silk. The two-bath chrome tannage 
process for leather consumes a much 
greater amount. 

Chromium acetate is used in mod- 
erate amounts in the printing of cotton 
and silk goods, and in the vigoureux 
printing of worsted slubbing. The 
fluoride is used in the aftertreatment of 
a few cotton dyes and as a substitute 
for the acetate in printing. The chloride 
is used by a few silk dyers as a mordant 
for fast colors, but other-classes of dyes 
are rapidly displacing these. The sul- 
phate, as well as chrome alum, has 
practically no place in the textile in- 
dustry today, but both are used in the 


From Sweden— 
JOHN J. BOYD 
GOTHENBURG 
SWEDEN 
THE TEXTILE WORLD 
New York 


Dear Sirs—We beg to thank you 


for your favour of the 20th ultimo 
enumerating We are 
very much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have gone to, and 
remain 

Yours very truly 


JOHN J. BOYD 
Signed: O. Lindbom 
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one-bath chrome tannage of leather in 
very large amounts. In a totally dif- 
ferent field chromium has taken on a 
position of great importance in the last 
few years, namely in the preparation of 
baths for plating the metal chromium on 
automobile and plumbing fixtures, in 
which field it is fast displacing nickel. 

We have no data concerning the use 
of Dinitrophenol in cotton dyeing, ex- 
cept that if it were used to any great 
extent we would certainly have met with 
it. Its principal use is in the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs, and we would 
advise you to write to the dye manu- 
facturers, especially those who make 
sulphur blacks. 


* * * 


Exterminating Rodents 


in Cotton Mills 


Technical Editor: 

We employ for the filling of quilts and 
pillows a cotton stock that sometimes con- 
tains particles of seeds. In our warehouse 
and also after our products are sold, rats 
eat the seeds and damage the quilts. Can 
you advise us of some chemical compound 
to be mixed with the material that can be 
used to poison the rats or exterminate them 
without injury to human beings? (6699) 

The presence of seed hulls in loose 
cotton introduces a number of objection- 
able features besides attracting rodents 
and insects. Cottonseed oil, being a 
semi-dring oil, not only becomes rancid 
and gives rise to unpleasant odors but 
has been proved to cause spontaneous 
fires. It is quite evident that in this 
case it is out of the question to have 
the cotton well willowed, cleaned, or 
subjected to any wet operations. On 
account of the goods being used for 
rather intimate personal contact, it is 
also impossible to use any of the efficient 
antiseptics and deodorizers, such as 
formaldehyde, carbolic acid, creosol, or 
even Pyridine. Poisonous materials, 
such as arsenic or mercuric salts are 
likewise unsafe, which leaves only zinc 
sulphate. 

Zinc sulphate sprayed on the goods in 
strong solution will act as a strong 
antiseptic, preventing the formation of 
mildew, retarding the formation of 
rancid products by the oil, and making 
the fabric so bitter and astringent that 
it will be very distasteful to both 
rodents and insects. The proper place 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 
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those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or vee criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the le 
quest that the name be withhel 


2 tter itself contains a re- 
eld. . 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TExtTILe 


ORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve; this feature increases produc- 
tion and decreases knots. 











Easy to creel. 
Another fine feature is a simple but effective tension device. 








Electric stop motion optional. See Also 
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Walker Manufacturing 
Company 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





to put it is on the loose cotton and on 
the inner side of the covers, as the dry 
salt would show as an efflorescence on 
the surface. 

At the same time we would suggest 
exterminating the vermin in the ware- 
house by general means. Corn or meal 
infected with a bacillus that is fatal only 
to rodents may be bought. Phosphorus 
paste spread on bread and powdered 
squills mixed with meal are used by 
professional rat catchers. 


* * * 
Holes in Knitted Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

We have been experiencing trouble of 
late with small holes appearing in knitted 
rayon fabric. We are sending you a piece 
of cloth which will indicate the holes we 
refer to. (6704) 

Not knowing anything about the 
treatment given this rayon tubing, we 
cannot be positive about the cause of 
the defect. However, we have seen 
similar holes due to trouble from bleach- 
ing, preparatory to dyeing, in such light 
shades as this. This piece has such a 
thorough distribution of holes that the 
above seems the most likely cause. 
Also, the holes show no indication of 
physical defects in the fabric. The un- 
broken fabric shows no indications of 
defective knitting, which makes us feel 
more certain that this trouble is of a 
chemical nature. 


*x* * * 


Pulled Threads in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We have been troubled for some time 
with what appear to be pulled threads in 
our dyed hose. There is no evidence of 
anything of this nature up to the point 
where goods go into the dyehouse. The 
closest examination reveals a perfect fabric 
up to this point, but when. goods come 
through the dyehouse the stockings are full 
of these defects. 
these faults are revealed prior to being 
placed on the boards; the latter are most 
closely inspected daily for any rough spots. 
As you have solved some serious difficul- 
ties for us before, we would appreciate 
your help in explaining where these defects 
might happen during the boiling and dye- 
ing processes. Two samples are being sent; 
one raw and one finished. Fure olive-oil 
soap in rotary machine is used in boil- 
ing off. 

The trouble seems to be one of two 
things: Either the rotary machine in 
which the goods are degummed and 
dyed contains some rough spots, or. the 
dyehouse crew are extremely careless. 
There is also a chance that the goods 
become entangled in the machine and 
pull themselves. However, you will 
probably find that when the goods are 
unloaded from the machine they are 
literally tangled in one large ball. If 
they are pulled or jerked you will as- 
suredly have the pulled places com- 
plained of. This is also true when pull- 
ing from the extractor. Examine the 
extractor, and any apparatus or truck 
with which the hose come in contact, for 
rough spots. 





We might add that all- 


We Thank the Secretary of 
Agriculture for His Appreciation 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

With the advent of the New Year, 
may I convey to you my greetings and 
kindest wishes. 

I should like at the same time to ex- 
press gratification with the cordial man- 
ner in which your organization co- 
operates with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its work. 

These happy relations, continued dur- 
ing the coming year, will make no small 
contribution to the welfare of the pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and users of 
cotton. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. Jarpine, Secretary. 
* * * 


Finds Mr. Fooshe’s Articles on 
Cotton Hedging Invaluable 


The firm of Williams & Travers of 
which George W. Fooshe is a member 
has received the following letter re- 
ferring to the series of articles on cotton 
hedging written by Mr. Fooshe for 
TEXTILE Wortp, and lately collected 
and issued in booklet form: 
Gentlemen : 

We thank you very much for the copy 
of “Hedging by Cotton Textile Manu- 
facturers.” It is brim full of useful in- 
formation which the writer thinks every 
cotton mill executive should have at 
hand. 

Yours very truly, 
Tallapoosa Mills, 
By A. V. Howe, Pres. 


* * * 


Uneven Dyeing of Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending a stocking which has 
been badly spotted in dyeing. Will you 
write us what you think causes it and 
what you think can be done to remedy it. 
We have been having a great deal of 
trouble recently with this fault. These 
stockings have been treated and dyed as 
follows: 

They are degummed with 15% of boil- 
off oil for one hour at a vigorous boil; 
then the liquor is dumped out and the 
goods are again boiled out with 8% 
boil-off oil; they are rinsed thoroughly, 
extracted, and separated one at a time. 
They are put one dozen to a bag, the bag 
being about 14 x 20. 

In dyeing, the dye is thoroughly dis- 
solved; using about 6 to 8 gals. of water 
to dissolve it in, then put in the machine, 
taking about 3 to 4 min.; goods entered 
at 120°, raising to a boil in 20 min., then 
adding about 15% salt, and running for 
10 min. The water is zero softened water. 
We will thank you very much if you can 
tell us what the matter is and how to 
remedy it. (6670) 

The discolorations appear to be 
simply due to uneven dyeing. This 
may be due to several causes which 
we will take up in turn. The boil-off 
is unnecessarily long. You can get a 
good clean boil-off in one hour by 
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using 10% of boil-off oil with 3 to 
5% of silicate of soda in a rotary ma- 
chine. This refers to a full load for 
the machine, as a half load will re- 
quire the same amount of materials, 
being dependent on the amount of liquor 
rather than the weight of the goods. 
Aiter two good hot rinses, the goods 
must be well opened out before being 
put in the dyeing nets, as any stockings 
that are twisted or knotted will surely 
dye streaky. In the same way any lot 
that is kept in the machine for too great 
a time, while the shade is being matched 
more closely, is likely to tangle and twist 
and cause uneven dyeing. In taking 
samples always note whether the goods 
are still loose and free. As soon as they 
show signs of balling up they must be 
taken out and opened up again. 

You may be using dyestuffs that take 
on the silk too quickly in a neutral 
bath, in which case you may add 2% 
of soluble oil or 2% of phosphate of 
soda to the dyebath. This would be 
safe in any case as the slight alkalinity, 
especially in the presence of the oil, 
lessens the friction and helps avoid 
chafing. Chafing shows first as a dusty 
overtone and later in pellets, called silk 
lice. 

For the best results, we would sug- 
gest that you use the so-called neutral 
dyeing acid dyes. Prepare the bath 
with soluble oil, phosphate, and not over 
5% of salt, dyeing near a boil. If cot- 
ton is present there are many direct 
dyes that will not stain silk and will 
dye well from such a bath. It is easier 
to dye the two fibers separately with 
their own classes of dyes than to 
struggle with the more unruly union 
colors. 

Many hosiery dyers today are using 
a method of dyeing and degumming in 
the same bath, with the idea of increas- 
ing production. The bath is made of 
boil-off oil, sometimes sharpened with 
soda or phosphate, and dyes are chosen 
which will dye silk under these condi- 
tions. This method is undoubtedly an 
insurance against uneven dyeing and is 
very rapid in the case of delicate shades, 
but when deeper shades are required 
there is difficulty in getting the dye to 
take on sufficiently well, and colors 
added for the purpose of matching do 
not respond to the ideas of the dyer, 
with the result that a lot often is in the 
boiling alkaline liquor much longer 
than is good for the silk. When this 
happens, all the advantage gained by the 
one-bath process is offset by the later 
delays, and the condition of the goods. 
Mills with regular-sized lots and a few 
standard shades can establish formulas 
and use this process with some success, 
but a job dyer will have a much harder 
time of it. 


Wytheville (Va.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
have been granted an amendment to 
their charter which increases the author- 
ized maximum capital stock from $50,000 
to $300.000. R. L. Pierce, of Wytheville, 
is president. 
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Highest Quality Raw 
Hide Goods Are 
Cheapest Because 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


Look for 
our Trade 


Mark on 


ide 
Raw Hid One of several designs of Raw 
Goods Hide Baskets we manufacture 


They Last Longest 


We make the Best Only 


HOLBROOK 


RAW HIDE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


QOeuR long experience in serving the Canadian 
textile industry in all its leuaaeeennil 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
Jication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 
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High Speed Machine 
for making paper tubes 


Patented U. S. A. 
1601253 


130 light spinning 
tubes a minute can be 
manufactured on this 
machine. 


If you want to keep 
ahead of 

com peti- 

tion, you 

must cer- 

tainly have 

this ma- 

chine. 


We also 

build all 

kinds of ma- 
chines for 
manufacturing 
hard paper 
tubes. Send 
us a sample 
and we will 
quote for you. 


Wiirtt. - 


Papierlackwarenfabrik J. Lumpp K.-G. 


Engineering Department 
Tubingen (Germany) 
Established 1892 





_Seventy-six years 


‘of Brush Making 


{ Seventy-six years of successful manufac- 
turing in any line is a pretty good assur- 
ance of a meritorious product. 


{ Since 1849 we have been manufacturing 
mill and machine brushes for every tex- 
tile requirement. 


§ And this record is but the foundation 
upon which we plan to build an even 
more successful future. 


q But doesn’t it warrant your investigating 
right now the reason for this long con- 
tinued and constantly increasing popu- 

[ larity of Mason Brushes? — 


© A trial order will tell the story. 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 
CHAS. A. O’NEIL, Agent and Mgr. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Advance in French Drawing 





New Porcupine Capable of Handling 
Oil-Combed Wools 


A new porcupine roller which is 
claimed to contribute an important step 
forward in the greater adaptation otf 
French drawing to Noble-combing con- 
ditions has been developed by Hall & 
Stells, Ltd., of England, and is being 
introduced to the American market by 
Edward Jefferson, Inc., 23 S. Second 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. The porcupine, 
of which a cross-section is shown in 
Fig. 1, is capable of handling stock that 
has been oil-combed on the Noble comb. 

Between each row of pins on the por- 
cupine lies a loose metal bar running the 
length of the roller (the end of each bar 
is shown in black in the diagram). The 
action of the loose metal bars through 
one revolution of the porcupine, begin- 
ning at the top and proceeding counter- 
clockwise, as viewed in the diagram, is 
as follows: The bars are first held 
against the body of the roller by two 
curved guides, one at each end of the 
porcupine. As they near the bottom, 
they encounter the sliver, which enters 
from the left and passes under the porcu- 
pine, instead of over, as is customary. 
At the bottom, the two guides flatten out 
and allow the bars to leave the barrel of 
the roller and press the sliver off the 


















Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1. Cross Section of Porcupine 
pins. The bars are prevented from slid- 
ing beyond the extremity of the pins by 
circular guides, one at each end of the 
porcupine; and, when the bars approach 
the top of the revolution, they drop back 
to the barrel again. 

The fact that the wool is pushed off 
the pins makes it possible to draw oiled- 
combed wool on this system. Ordi- 
narily, the oil would cause trouble by 
causing the wool to adhere to the por- 
cupines. French drawing is chosen by 
many mills largely because compara- 
tively cheap wools of short and varying 
lengths can be used to produce yarns 
of soft and full handle, and because pro- 
duction can be increased with a saving 
in floor space, power, and cost of 
manufacture. It is said that stock for 
some knitting yarns can be satisfac- 
torily drawn on this system without 
combing. 

Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of the 
working parts of the entire machine. 
Here it may be seen that the large press 


Porcupine with 
sholing veins, 


‘Main table 
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Mechanism with eccentric for removing pressing roller 








caOz 


roller is at the bottom instead of as usual 
at the top. This arrangement permits a 
closer setting between the porcupine 
pins and the nip of the front rollers. 
The neat and accessible creel has im- 
proved means at top and bottom for 
holding the creel pegs to allow greater 
freedom in unwinding. 


Electric Sander 





New Model of Light-Weight Ma- 


chine Has Several Refinements 


The Reid-Way Co., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, has brought out a new model of 
its light-weight, electric sander. The 
new machine, like its predecessor, is 
simple in that it has only one moving 
part. The armature of the motor is held 
stationary while the sanding drum re- 
volves, thus eliminating friction losses, 
belts, chains, gears, etc. 

In the interest of safety, the moving 
parts are now completely enclosed, in 
order to prevent operators from get- 
ting their fingers in the mechanism. 
Ball-bearing guide rollers, front and 
rear, have been added to the new model. 
These make it a very simple matter to 
regulate the depth of cut and are claimed 
to insure a uniform finish, even in the 
hands of inexperienced operators. A 
new handle has been added to the front 
portion of the frame and is a conven- 
ience when using the machine as a 
bench sander. 

The dust-collecting feature has re- 
ceived consideration in the design of the 
new model. A redesigned suction fan 
increases the volume of the air through 
the machine, and a clever arrangement 
of baffle plates around the sanding drum 
is claimed to so direct the air currents 
that practically all dust is blown into the 


j 
I 
Balling 


roller 


Revolving 
guide 
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Cross Section of Drawing Frame Equipped with New Porcupine 
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OBLONG BASKET 


7 d Ste { Standardize on 
resse ee 

LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
Beams and Beam Heads 


G TOCK dette or ead For All Mill Operation 
oped from your own speci- 

fications by our Engineering 
Department under the per- A Style for Every Use 
sonal direction of Frank 
Mossberg. 








— See Also —— 
mans a W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 
MOSSBERG Manufacturers 
PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. : 
Russell A, Sin a ton Co., 33 awaee Plae ee 
2016 Cockrell Ave. Dallas, Tex Greenville, 8. C.. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


AML Atm | : 





HANSEN’S Spindles Tentering and 


Drying Machines 





of Every Description 
Manufactured by 


HANSEN MACHINE CO. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Individual Motor Drives 
For Looms, Winders, Warpers, etc. 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 





Dealers in 
New and Rebuilt Textile Motors 
27-28 Van Houten St. Paterson, N. J. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





dust bag. It is claimed that the pro- 
ficiency of the machine has been greatly 
increased; and reports from operators 
using the new model are said to indi- 
cate that, in surfacing floors, at least 





New Model of Lightweight, Electric Sander 


one-third more work can be turned out 
with the improved machine. The new 
model has been named the Reid-Way 
Whirlwind Sander. 


Signal for Beam Twisters 





Horn Calls Attention to Light 
Indicating Wrong Ply 


A combined horn-and-light signal sys- 
tem for calling attention to a missing ply 
in the process of beam twisting has been 
placed on the market by the Matthews 
Machine Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. A 
group of electric-light bulbs is located 
on the top of a slender vertical post be- 
side each twister. The lights are con- 
nected to narrow metal plates located 
just above the guide roll and running 
lengthwise of the frame. An electrically 
operated horn centrally located at the 
ceiling is also connected to these plates. 
Above each plate is a row of drop wires 
hanging on the warp ends. 

When an end breaks, its drop wire 
falls and completes the horn and light 
circuits by establishing a contact with 
the plate. The horn blows with a short 
repeating note, calling the operative’s 
attention to the light, which shows him 
on which plate the electrical connection 
has been made. He then is able to pro- 
ceed directly to the place where the 
trouble has occurred. 

This horn-and-light signal system is 
claimed to save a large amount of labor, 
eliminate missing plies, and provide 
more uniformly perfect fabric. One 
operative can care for 32 frames, it is 
declared, and fewer inspectors and yarn 
counters are required. 


“Twisting-In” with Glue 





Machine Capable of Gluing 
Elaborate Color Patterns 


Approximately seven years ago a ma- 
chine for gluing in warps, instead of 
tying or twisting them, was demon- 
strated in Denmark. Since that time the 
builders of the machine, Burmeister and 
Wain, of Copenhagen, have endeavored 
to develop it on a practical and com- 
mercial scale, and lately it has been an- 
nounced that their efforts have met with 
success. The present gluing-in machine 
is claimed to be capable of accurately 
tying in a definite and more or less 
elaborate color pattern. 

The lease of the old warp is laid over 
the lease of the new warp, and a selector 
takes one end from the upper and pairs 
it with one from the lower, repeating 
this operation continuously across the 
entire width of the warp. As two 
threads are paired, they are automati- 
cally glued together with a special glue, 
which is quickly dried by means of an 
air blast. The machine is able to take 
a warp up to 84 ins. in width, and is 
claimed to be capable of gluing 200 
threads per minute. 


New Finish on Humidifier 





Eliminates Polishing and Improves 
Appearance 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
is now finishing its ParkSpray humidi- 
fiers with gray Duco. The copper is 
still used for the humidifiers, but it 
is covered by the Duco. The Duco is 


easier and cheaper to keep clean, as it 
does not require polishing. The casing 
now needs only an occasional wiping 
with a soft cloth. 

Copper, although ideal in all other 





Humidifier Now Finished in Gray Duco 
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ways for humidifier use, will tarnish and 
change color. Manufacturers who have 
taken pride in everything about their 
mill have hitherto been to some expense 
to keep copper humidifier heads polished 
and looking fresh and clean. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Beam warper. 1,697,564. W. P. Horn- 
buckle and Robert F. Craig, Stanley, 
N. C. 


BrakE for warp beams of looms, Spring. 


1,697,084. G. Pickel, Chemnitz, Ger- 
many. 

CiorH spreader or expander. 1,697,830. 
A. Isherwood, Boston, Mass. Assigned 


to Thomas Leyland & Co., Readville, 


Mass. 

Cop winder head. 1,696,717. E. F. Krue- 
ger, Oshkosh, Wis. Assigned to Deltox 
Rug Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

DryInec, steaming, and conditioning tubular 
fabrics, Device for. 1,696,682. M. M. 
Kasanof, New York, N. Y. 

Frerous material, Apparatus for the manu- 
facture of mica-coated. 1,696,397. E. 
Haefely, Basel, Switzerland. 

Knitt1nGc machine. 1,696,282. N. J. Perry, 
Nashville, Tenn. Assigned to May 
Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


Kwnittrinc machine. 1,697,488-90. E. U. 
Ames, Collingswood, N. J. 
Knittinc machine, Circular. 1,697,081. 


A. E. Page. Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned 
to Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 
Knitt1nc machines, Dial-locking means for. 
1,697,658. A. E. Page, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 

York. 

KNITTING machines, Take-up mechanism 
for. 1,697,193. W. L. Lengel, Reading, 
Pa. Assigned to The Nolde & Horst Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

Loom, Multiple-shed. 1,697,155. 5, 
Zulueta, Renedo de Esqueva, Spain. 

Looms, Making vibrator connectors for. 
1,697,773. H. F. Livermore, Brookline, 
Mass. 

MacuineE for inspecting and handling cloth. 
1,696,287. A. Sommaripa, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and L. G. Roberts, Nashua, N. H. 

MAcHINE for use in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. 1,697,410. C. G. Bauer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to C. G. 
Bauer and E. L. Garvin. 

Snuttie. 1,697,458. J. B. Daudelin, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Spoot. 1,697,777. F. Mossberg, Attleboro, 
Mass. Assigned to Mossberg Pressed 
Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 

Stocx1nc. 1,697,255. H. S. Wolff, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

TEXTILE finishing machine. 1,697,736. 
F. W. P. Rose and C. Werner, Passaic, 
N. J. Assigned to Werner & Co., Inc., 
Passaic, N. j. 

TEXTILE material, Combing. 
W. Binns, Cranston, R. I., and F. D. 
Neill, Medford, Mass. 

TEXTILE material drawing. 1,697,737. C. 
Simon, Athis-Mons, France. 

Warp twisting-in machines, Warp support- 
ing means for. 1,697,103. J. H. Becker, 
Richmond Hill, New York. Assigned to 
a. on Machine Co., Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 


1,697,491. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has increased its capital stock 
from $1,050,000 to $2,500,000 by the addi- 
tion of $700,000 in common stock’ and 
$750,000 in 6% preferred. 
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ter Lubrication at ess (ost per month 





Bet 


Carders! 


Put the blame where it belongs! 


When doffers and Top Flats get out of align- 
ment— 


when Card Clothing becomes oily— 


when Comb Boxes get hot, in spite of frequent 
refilling— 


don’t blame your men—give them the proper 
lubricant. 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


RECISTERED IN 





and note the improvement! 


To begin with, NON-FLUID OIL is made adhesive by 
our special process which does not impair its lubricat- 
ing value. 


As a result NON-FLUID OIL gives constant and 
positive lubrication—preventing the wear and tear that 
impairs fine adjustments of Doffer and Top Flats. 


And NON-FLUID OIL’s adhesive quality, which 
enables it to stay where put, insures cleaner card 
clothing. 


Then, too, NON-FLUID OIL reduces the lubricating 
cost and saves time in oiling. A single filling in Comb 
Boxes, for example, will last six to eight weeks against 
an average of one week for liquid oil. 





Send coupon today for testing sample and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 
—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSKSSSSRKSSESSSSSSEEETESESSSSSSESESESESEEESE SE EEE SESE ESSE EEeEEES 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W.1-12-29 
Please send bulletin Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below 
Pickers [} Looms ) Shafting 
Cards ] Twister Rings Motors 
Spinning Frames Ball Bearings } Chain Drives 
NAME 


MILL NAME . 







ADDRESS 








| NEW YORK &6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO.) 
| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. |i 







Warehouses 
| CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
| ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 





i NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Clean-Cut 
Numbers 


Printed from sharp 
STEEL type, with this 
self-inking quick 
change, Geared Num- 
bering Machine, pre- 
vent errors. through ° 
blurred numbers and 
make your tickets re- 
flect the quality of your 
product. 

Special models for every 


need of the Textile Industry. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


Numbers 
Instantly 
Changed 
The touch of a 
finger and 19% 
becomes 82%  in- 
Stantly. The speed 
FRING M and ease of eoere- 
tion makes ‘‘) e 
nUMB INE Co. 42" ideal for num- 
bering the —_ 
iece, “as 
224-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. = i 
Branch: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago goods. 


———$—_— 


SSA SS 


~ 


Cost Reduction 
for TEXTILE 
MILLS 


A type of service that 
assists in solving the 
problems which constant- 
ly arise in mill operation. 


~s Sue i. 
VAN x 
a iss ale 


We work with depart- 
ment overseers to bring 
about Cost Reduction. 


Saas 


Barnes 
Textile Service 


1o1 Milk St., Boston 








MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Saratoga Victory Mills, Guntersville, 
Ala., are nearing completion and it is 
expected that they will begin spinning 
about Feb. 1. 


Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., an- 
nounce through Standard Textile Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, that they will make 
an addition to their plant in the form of 
a three-story 65x42 ft. building in which 
napping, finishing and shearing machin- 
ery will be housed that will double their 
present capacity. 


Unity Spinning Mills, La Grange, Ga., 
plant No. 3 has been completed, and 
work has begun on an addition connect- 
ing this plant with plant No. 2. Plant 
No. 3, which is on the same lot as plant 
No. 2, but will be operated as an entirely 
separate unit of the mills, is 217 ft. long 
by 130 ft. wide, and is one story in 
height. It contains 18 sets of Whiting 
roller top cards and 22 Pease spinning 
frames, and has its own village of 40 
houses, which will be increased when 
the addition is completed. The addition 
under construction is 106x130 ft., one 
story in height. When it is completed, 
machinery consisting of 16 sets of Whit- 
ing roller top cards, eight Pease spin- 
ning frames and 70 looms, will be moved 
into it from another plant. 


Ludlow-Georgia Bagging Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga., announces that its new 75x240 
ft. warehouse is almost completed and 
will probably be finished on Feb. 1. It 
is said no purchase of new machinery 
will be made. 


Nockege Mills, Fitchburg, Mass., have 
been sold to the Fitchburg Industrial 
Development Co. for about $75,000. They 
will be rented to different interests, one 
of which is expected to be the Luitwieler 
Pumping Engine Co., Rochester. N. Y. 


Thomas Taylor & Sons, Hudson, 
Mass., have purchased the Adjustable 
Spinning Band Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and will consolidate it at their Valle 
Mills in Hudson. 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Harwell and Stutts, local con- 
tractors, have been awarded contract for 
the construction of 40 brick houses for 
this company, involving a total expendi- 
ture of $112,000. Work on the project 
will begin at once. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. The building 
of the Arista Mills Co., which has been 
vacant since the company moved the 
machinery to the Southside Cotton Mills 
plant, has been leased to Gray & Creech 
Company, paper distributors who have 
already taken posession. 


*Walcott-Campbell Spinning Co., New 
York, is to erect a spinning mill at Gulf- 
port, Miss.. and plans to have 20,000 
spindles. The new plant is expected to 


—_— 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





cost $880,000. Citizens of the town have 
subscribed to $175,000 of preferred stock. 


John Blood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
have awarded general contract to L. H. 


-Focht & Son, Reading, Pa., for one- 


story brick and steel addition to mill at 
Boyertown, Pa. William Steele & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, is architect and engi- 
neer. 


Neely-Tavora Mills, Inc., York, S. C., 
announce that they will begin construc- 
tion of a new one-story, 40x143 ft., addi- 
tion. John F. Clemmer & Co., Gas- 
tonia, have the contract and expect to 
have the structure ready for operation 
on April 15. 


Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products 
Co. has awarded new contracts on the 
construction of its new plant through 
the office of Robert & Co., Inc., Dyers- 
burg. They are to Johnson Service Co. 
for heating and_= sprinkling, Parks- 
Cramer Co. for humidifiers and Harri- 
son-Wright Co. for wiring. The main 
mill building will contain approximately 
275,000 sq.ft. of floor space, 20,000 spin- 
ning spindles, 1,000 knitting machines 
and a complete dye and bleach house, 
costing around $2,500,000, it is said. 


Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., have 
furnished nine contractors with plans 
for the construction of a weave shed 
through the office of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Bids are to be in the 
office of these mill engineers by Jan. 11. 
The building is to be of one story, 160x 
296 ft., and will contain a basement 54x 
296 ft. 


Fact and Gossip 


Associated Textile Companies, New 
Bedford, Mass., is the new concern 
which has been formed by the Butler 
Mill and the New Bedford Mills Corp. 
of New Bedford, and the Hoosac Cot- 
ton Mills of North Adams. Ex-Senator 
William M. Butler will be president. 
Other officers are: Trustees, Frederick 
H. Prince, Henry Hornblower, Frank J. 
Hale and Morgan Butler, all of Boston; 
Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., Dalton; Thomas 
F. Glegnon, New Bedford: vice-presi- 
dent, Morgan Butler; treasurer, W. H. 
Underwood, New Bedford; secretary, 
James F. Bacon, Boston. The combined 
mills have 308,000 spindles and 7,000 
looms. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., headed by Homer Loring, Boston, 
Mass., is reported to have acquired con- 
trol of the Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett 
City, Conn. The Arkwright Corp., Fall 
River, Mass., has been formed by Homer 
Loring to operate the Arkwright Mills 
recently acquired by the United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc. The 
firm has a capitalization of $500,000, of 
which 5,000 shares are common, par 
value $100. John B. Cummings of Fall 
River has been named president and 
treasurer. 


Jackson, Mich., State Prison Commis- 
mission, Lansing, has authorized estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill at the Jackson 
penitentiary for production of sheetings, 
hosiery and kindred products. A fund 
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of $100,000 will be used for the build- 
ing, machinery and equipment. 


American Pile Fabric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of cotton, mo- 
hair, silk plushes, drapes. etc., has placed 
a contract with H. A. Hopple, Heed 
Bldg., for minor alterations to their 
plant, which will cost $2,800. 


Driad Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. Settle- 
ment has been made with J. Sullivan & 
Sons Mfg. Co., for this plant located at 
Tenth and Allegheny Aves., the prop- 
erty having been owned by Milton & 
Simon Rosenau and A. B. Miller. Prop- 
erty included a two-story building with 
60,000 sq.ft. of floor space, with a ware- 
house, powerhouse and railroad siding. 
J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of tapes, narrow fabrics, etc., will 
install machinery and equipment in the 
mill from two other concerns which 
they acquired, Manning J. Smith Belt- 
ing Co., and the American Textile Band- 
Co., and the plant will then be 
operated in conjunction with their other 
mills at Delhi and Susquehanna Aves., 
and at 2224 N. Ninth St. Julius R. Bux 
is the president of the Sullivan concern. 


J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket, R. L, 
are expected to start a new mill in the 
vicinity of Greenville, N. C., having ob- 
tained a 60-day option on a large plot 
of ground near Camp Sevier. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Stafford Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., is installing several new spin- 
ning machines which will increase the 
operating capacity of the plant 60%. 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass., is closed until Jan. 21, to replace 
50% of the machines with others of a 
modern type. 


Faet and Gossip 


Tauber Woolen Mills, Spartanburg, 
Pa., have put mill No. 2 in condition 
and plan to restore mill No. 1, which 
was destroyed by fire. 


*Onawa Spinning Corp. has been 
formed to operate the Hillsmont mill 
of Woonsocket. R. I. The capital is 
said to be $90.906. The property was 
recently purchased from Guerin Mills, 
Inc. 


*Rhoads-Dorman Mills, Inc., Parsons, 
W. Va.. is the new company which has 
purchased the Philippi Blanket Mills. 
F. W. Dorman is president and Esther 
Sill is secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 


*Stevenson (Ala.) Hosiery Mills will 
be in operation about Jan. 15, accord- 
ing to announcement. The work of in- 
stalling machinery is now being com- 
pleted. The main building of the new 
mill is 120x120 ft. Several cottages are 
also now under construction to take care 
of some of the workers. A larger hous- 
ing program may be put under way in 
the spring. 
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McPhar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
has been organized to operate 53 ma- 
chines to manufacture men’s hosiery. 
A new building is being constructed and 
operations are expected to begin Feb. 1. 
Officers are C. R. McCall, president; 
E. W. Parker, secretary and treasurer 
and Reid McCurry, mill manager. C. F. 
James, vice-president of the local cham- 
ber of commerce, is said to be interested 
in the project. 


Sterling Mills, Ilion, N. Y., have just 
completed a three-story addition to the 
plant, where the new shaker sweater has 
just been added to the regular line of 
manufacture. Expansion providing 
more than 7,500 sq.ft. of floor space 
makes room for the added equipment. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills. Four- 
teen new full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines will be installed in the Durham 
Hosiery Mills, in January, to cost $120,- 
000. The installation will be completed 
in two months. 


Ruth Hosiery Mill, Durham, N. C.. 
has erected a new unit and is installing 
12 full-fashioned machines. 


Siler City, N. C. Construction of a 
hosiery mill has been started here and 
machinery has been purchased, which 
will be shipped Feb. 1. The concern will 
be known as the Chatham Hosiery Mill, 
Inc., and has the following stockholders: 
J. A. Thompson, of Burlington, N. C., 
W. E. Evans, of Burlington, J. L. Evans, 
of Raleigh, N. C., and J. Wade Siler and 
J. Q. Seawell, of Siler City. Mr. 
Thompson is connected with the White- 
head Hosiery Mills, of Burlington. The 
corporation will have an authorized cap- 
tial stock of $100,000, of which $30,009 
has been paid in. A brick building is 
being erected and 50 machines will be 
installed at the start, this number to be 
increased to 150 by the end of the year. 
W. E. Evans will be manager of the 
plant. 


John Z. Harner, Boyertown, Pa., has 
started the erection of a building to be 
used for the manufacture of _ full- 
fashioned hosiery. The building will be 
90x125 ft., two stories high, built com- 
pletely of brick, steel and concrete. 
Reading machines will be used exelu- 
sively and orders have been placed for 
ten leggers and five footers of 48 gage. 
They expect to be in operation by April 
or May. 


Saucon Hosiery Mills, Coopersburg, 
Pa., plan immediate rebuilding of por- 
tion of plant destroyed by fire, Jan. 4, 
with loss of about $10,000, including 
water damage to machinery. 


Peters Hosiery Mill, New Cumberland, 
Pa., recently organized by Samuel 
Peters and associates, has begun pro- 
duction in a two-story’ mill, 30x80 ft., 
recently erected at Sixth and Locust 
Sts., and will develop maximum output 
at an early date. The initial plant repre- 
sents an investment of about $25,000. 


*Washington Hosiery Mills Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., care of Ritcher & Eiler, Read- 
ing Pa., architects, will soon take bids 
on revised plans for a one-story and 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


basement mill, 104x211 ft., at King and 
Rice Sts., Pottstown. 


Mammoth Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
began construction of a new one-story 
addition, 104x98 ft., to their mill at 
Stroudsburg, Pa. It is expected to be 
completed by April 1. 


United Globe Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern located at 
20th & Arch Sts., where they manufac- 
ture sweaters and bathing-suits, has 
placed contract for the erection of a 
new plant at S. E. Cor., 3lst & Hunting 
Park Ave. The building alone will cost 
$96,000 and they plan to install con- 
siderable new machinery in addition to 
that in their present plant. This work 
will be done by Thos. A. Latta, Inc. 


Lengil-Fencil Co., Reading, Pa., plans 
to begin construction of its Anniston, 
Ala., plant on Feb. 1. The building is 
to be a brick-concrete structure of one 
story and will have 28,000 sq.ft. The 
company will buy electric power and 
will manufacture men’s seamless half- 
hose. It expects to begin operations 
about May 1. 


Industrial Hosiery Mills, Shillington, 
Pa., have begun building operations. 
The plant is to be 152x115 ft., a two- 
story brick-concrete structure which is 
expected to be ready by June 1. Twenty- 
four knitting machines will be installed. 
The Wernersville, Pa., plant has been 
discontinued. 


Fact and Gossip 


Glen Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the management of  receiverr 
William A. Forsyth and J. T. Seigus 
may be sold very soon. Two Phila- 
delphia manufacturers are reported to be 
interested. 


Tartan Knitwear Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is the name of a new concern 
being started to engage in the manufac- 
ture of sweaters and other knitwear, hav- 
ing taken 12,500 sq.ft. of space in the 
Danenbaum Bldg., located at Allegheny 
Ave. and Boudinot St. Among those 
interested in the new company is Ber- 
nard Steur, well known in the outerwear 
section of the industry, having formerly 
been vice-president of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association. The 
new firm has taken offices at 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


| SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*Grout’s, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., 
Canada, have commenced the erection of 
an addition to their plant on a three-acre 
site adjoining the present property. 


Progressive Silk Mills, Inc., Hazleton, 
Pa., have awarded a general contract to 
E. Verduin, Paterson, N. J., for a one- 
story addition to cost about $28,000, with 
equipment. A. E. Sleight, Paterson, is 
architect. 


Fact and Gossip 


Dixie Throwing Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., has begun operations with 5,000 
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spindles. It will require about one week 
for all departments to get underway, it 
was stated. 


M. E. Binz Co., Midland Park, N. J., 
is starting a new silk mill at Strasburg, 
Va., with 100 looms and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Its Fayetteville, N. C., superin- 
tendent has become manager. 


Winton Silk Mill, Wintonborough, 
Pa., was destroyed by a fire said to have 
done $100,000 damage. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*American Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga. Dr. U. Mancini, vice-president and 
general manager of the American Chatil- 
lon Corp., together with his staff of 15 
engineers and chemists, have arrived at 
Rome, where they will begin installation 
of machinery in the new plant now 
under construction. The company has 
recently awarded contract for nine elec- 
tric hoist-equipped cranes to the Floran- 
din Equipment Co., Mendota, Ll. 


Viscose Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., is 
planning to erect a new unit to its rayon 
plant. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH | 


New Construction and Additions 


Oxford (N. J.) Dye Works will build 
a new reservoir, install some additional 
machinery and remodel the plant. They 
contemplate spending $100,000 on im- 
provements. 








Associated Dyeing & Printing Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., has filed plans for an 
addition, one-story, 28x114 ft., for which 
plans were drawn by Arthur Haenicken, 
Paterson, architect. 


*Falls Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N .J. The names of the individuals in- 
terested in this company, recently incor- 
porated, are Jennie Joelson, Paterson; 
Katherine Larkin, Clifton and Edward 
J. Carroll, Glen Rock. Each holds ten 
shares of stock. 


Streng’s Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., have taken out a permit for a one- 
story addition, 85x125 ft., to cost about 
$21,000, and to be used primarily for 
storage service. 


Passaic Print Works, Passaic, N. J., 
have begun work on a one-story addition 
at Fifth and South Sts., estimated to cost 
about $12,000. 


Fact and Gossip 


Consolidated Bleaching Co., Union 
City, N. J., recently organized with a 
capital of $100,000 to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by Samuel Har- 
ber, 422 Thirty-eighth St., Union City. 
The company is headed by Nicholas S. 
Rago and Jacob Freesman. 


*Woonsocket (R. I.) Dyeing & 
Bleaching Co. The treasurer of this 
company, Gustave A. Friedrichs, who is 
also president and secretary, has ac- 
quired from Theophile Guerin a deed 
conveying part of the property of the 
River Mills, Inc. The property includes 
a dyehouse. 
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HE demand for smart chil- 
dren’s half-hose is almost in- 
exhaustible. Fashion prescribes 
catchy color effects . . . clock and 
lace effects, too, and the popular 
stripes. 


The Spiral Floating Striping 
Machine is ideal for this work. 
With it you can 
supply the call 
for novel designs 
in moderate 
priced hose... 
which means large 
and steady profits. 


366 Broadway 
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Note the attractive type of 
hose produced on this machine. 
There is practically no limit to 
the variety of designs that can 
be knit each right in 
the vogue, and a business 


builder. 


Two-tone effects as well as 
horizontal stripes may 
be secured with the 
Spiral Floater. Fancy 
and striping attach- 
ments can be readily 
disconnected and plain 
hose produced. 


The 
SPIRAL 
FLOATING 
STRIPING 
MACHINE 


Built into models 
HH, K and B 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 
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‘ Cut Disturbs Underwear Market 


One Firm's Action in Face of Nar- 
rowing Margin Provokes Criticism 


ITH one week still to go before 
the expected rush of buyers for 
fall goods, the attention of the under- 
wear market during the past week cen- 
tered upon the price question. Will 
the mills producing heavyweights at- 
tempt to broaden their margin by rais- 
ing their quotations on fall numbers? 
That was the paramount issue, and 
it occasioned a flurry of widely diver- 
gent opinions in the trade. The steady 
increase in raw cotton quotations to- 
gether with the rise in production costs 
generally, have made the price question 
a vital factor. 


One Mill Cuts Price 


The issue this week centered about 
the news that one prominent heavy- 
weight producer had announced a cut 
in prices on new fall numbers. In the 
face of increased costs and of a steadily 
narrowing margin, the spectacle of a re- 
duction was considered disquieting. As 
one mill executive put it, “A failure to 
increase prices would in itself be tanta- 
mount to a reduction, when the mill’s 
profit is curtailed by increased costs in 
production.” 

In other words, the opinion is that 
buyers should regard the maintenance 
of current prices as offering them a 
bargain opportunity. It is considered 
likely, in view of the precedent set by 
the mill above referred to, that the ex- 
pected increase in the price of heavy- 
weight underwear will not take place. 
Mill representatives tacitly admitted 
that when they were interviewed this 
week. However, they said it was essen- 
tial that the extra profit to meet in- 
creased costs be obtained somewhere; 
and they were hoping to achieve this 
by big-volume output. 

One representative producer asserted 
that he would not continue knitting 
heavyweight goods at the present nar- 
row margin indefinitely. Unless he 
can beat the game by cutting overhead 
through quicker turnover and volume 
sales, he will assuredly raise prices. 
Other factors were less outspoken, but 
intimated that they were of the same 
turn of mind. 

Commenting on the above mentioned 
reduction of prices, one executive said 
he thought it was a bad thing for the 
trade as a whole. He took the atti- 
tude that it would tend to delay fall 
ordering, as it would put buyers in 
doubt regarding the market generally. 
Neither jobbers nor retailers would be 
ready to place orders at this stage of 


the game, if they thought a widespread 
cut in prices might follow. Such, at 
least, was the opinion of this factor. 
He argued that price cuts, against a 
steadily narrowing margin, are bad 
both in principle and in fact. 


Otherwise a Quiet Week 


So far as sales were concerned, the 
week was quiet. There were but few 
buyers in the New York market, and 
mill men said they did not expect any 
real activity until next week. Begin- 
ning Monday, however, a steady flow 
of inquiries from both jobbers and re- 
tailers is looked for. 

Such current orders as were reported 
were mostly for staple. There were a 
few repeats on heayyweight staples, 
these going mostly tothe Northwestern 
States. Women’s goods also moved at 
a fair pace, considering that this is still 
more or less the holiday period. 


Discuss Rayon’s Use 
in Outerwear Lines 





Faetors Hesitant As to Further 
Development of Artificial 
Fiber in Sweaters 


The outerwear market continued 
quiet through the current week, with 
a fair call for staples and a falling-off 
in fancies. Prices remained firm, and 
deliveries were in good condition. 

There was some discussion among 
New York mill men regarding the pos- 
sibilities of more extensive use of rayon 
in outerwear goods. At present, rayon 
is exclusively a lower-end proposition. 
Indeed, it is down at the very bottom 
of the ladder. Mill men said some ef- 
forts had been made by yarn producers 
to interest them in the idea of higher- 
grade rayon mixtures. 

The yarn producers argued that the 
new finer rayon yarns would give an 
attractive silky finish to an otherwise 
dull-finished garment. It was empha- 
sized that the new subdued luster rayon 
yarns would be suited to this purpose. 


Little Use in Mixtures 


So far, however, the outerwear trade 
is not too enthusiastic about the pros- 
pect: Rayon is little used for mixtures 
in sweater goods, and the trade is hesi- 
tant about experimenting in this direc- 
tion. The more foresighted factors ad- 
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mit the big possibilities of this idea for 
the future, but they are not eager to be 
the pioneers. 

Outerwear producers who were ques- 
tioned said they thought rayon had one 
real prospect in sweater goods—and 
that was in the lightweight summer 
numbers. These numbers are not re- 
quired to be warm; they need merely 
be dressy and smart. For that reason, 
rayon should serve admirably in such 
mixtures, it was thought. 

The outerwear trade has not yet 
come out of the holiday dull period. 
Men’s sweaters, especially whites, sold 
fairly well; the call was divided between 
coats and slip-overs. 


Sweater-shirts moved more spirit- 
edly, several new showings having 
served to stir buyer interest. These 


new styles were interesting, and in- 
cluded gay combinations of primary 
colors. One firm noted a quick response 
to its showing of a number designed in 
red and white squares. 





Increase in Call 


For Spirals Noted 


Hosiery Mills Add New Machines 
to Meet Demand--Market 
is Quiet 

The tendency away from flat knit 
half-hose, and toward spiral effects, 
which has been remarked in- the hosiery 
trade during recent months was de- 
clared by a representative factor this 
week, to be reaching significant pro- 
portions. 

This sales executive stated that the 
demand for spirals had gone up steadily 
through December and especially at 
Christmas. He said his mills had made 
changes in equipment to meet the in- 
creased business in this line and he 
thought that the firm would soon add 
more spiral machines. 

This trend toward spirals was seen 
by other factors as reflecting the gen- 
eral inclination by men for attractive 
though not too lively patterns. The 
spiral, it was contended, permits of gay 
and youthful yet subtly artistic effects, 
and does not give the number the “loud” 
tone that has characterized many half- 
hose numbers during recent seasons. 


Expect More Activity 


Generally speaking, the hosiery trade 
was conservative this week. Factors 
said they looked for good business, fol- 
lowing the underwear openings next 
week, as in many cases the same buyers 
handle both divisions. 

Most of the principal hosiery mills 
were reported active in operation, with 
a good quantity of orders on hand. De- 
liveries are steady, and there is no pros- 
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The installation of Wildman Machinery 
is a big step in the right direction. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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pect of any important price change. 
Most of the current orders are tor 
“spot” delivery, which has put some 
pressure on the plants. Indeed, the 
plants generally are much busier than 
is usual for this time of the year. 

Several New York representatives of 
leading hosiery mills said their books 
showed a considerable advance in or- 
ders, over last year’s total. Half-hose 
producers were reluctant to discuss the 
year as a whole; some mills lost on 
fancies, but the half-hose division gen- 
erally is understood to have come 
through in good shape. 

Producers of women’s hosiery were 
openly enthusiastic. This division has 
been the El Dorado of the knit goods 
field all through 1928, and indications 
are that 1929 will see a continuation of 
the present happy situation. 

During the last week, women’s hosi- 
ery mills were kept active supplying a 
quiet but steady repeat business. Full- 
fashioned goods continued strong ; seam- 
less was slightly improved, but contin- 
ued hesitant. Colors 
toward warm weather shades. 

Some more mills were reported to 
have installed hosiery repair machines, 
and executives of these firms said they 
were observing the work of these de- 
vices. These factors added, however, 
that they did not wish to give any views 
on this matter as they felt the repair 
machines should be given a thorough 
test first. 


Data Being Collected in 
Outerwear Mechanical Survey 


In the study of the efficiency of the 
mechanical equipment of the American 
Knitted Outerwear Association that the 
Commerce Department is conducting, 
the machines are being graded accord- 
ing to the following classifications : 

The type of machine, whether hand 
or power operated, flat, circular or 
Rachell, and the serial number. Nota- 
tion also is being made of the maximum 
and minimum output, and the size of 
yarn used. An account of the date of 
the purchase of each machine and the 
type of raw material it uses is being 
prepared too. 


Damage in Rayon Filled Fabric 
(Continued from page 73) 


there are dangling loose threads, which 
happen to attract their attention. If 
untrimmed ends were detected in a lot 
of goods received for dyeing, it would 
be wise for the dyers to notify the 
owners of the goods of their condition, 
and to decline to proceed with the dye- 
ing unless the owners accepted all 
responsibility for such damages of this 
kind as might occur in the dyeing and 
finishing. 

As to the owners of the goods—they 
in turn would be wise, when so notified, 
to arrange either at the dyehouse, or 
elsewhere, to have the goods carefully 
gone over and properly trimmed, for 


leaned further 


which they would pay. This expense 
they would be justified in passing up 
to the mill that originally made the 
goods. As to whether the damages 
resulting from the untrimmed condition 
of the goods which had gone through 
the dyeing, and had been injured, could 
properly be charged up against the 
manufacturers of the cloth, would de- 
pend upon many circumstances, so no 
authoritative statement can be made 
as to their ultimate liability. 





| Knitting Mill News 





Bridgeport (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
have been organized with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000 preferred and 
$50,000 common stock. 


Lawrence (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has sold 
its land and buildings in Lowell to the 
Everpure Ice Associates. 


Enfield (N. C.) Hosiery Mills Co. 
Property and machinery has been pur- 
chased by S. W. Dickens and associates. 
A new company will be incorporated to 
operate the mill, which will produce 
misses’ hosiery, cotton and rayon half- 
hose, beginning operations about Feb. 1, 
it is said. 


Steinfeld Textile Co. is the name of 
the new company which J. M. Steinfeld 
has established at 36 Flatbush Ave. 
Exten., Brooklyn, N. Y. The company 
will knit rayon goods both in staples 
and novelties for the underwear trade. 
Wildman knitting machines are being 
used. 


Clayton (N. Y.) Knitting Co., re- 
cently organized, is capitalized with 200 
shares common stock without par value, 
with directors, all of Clayton, consisting 
of William A., Agnes C., and Caroline 
A. Warner. 


Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., has consolidated with the E-Z 
Waist Co.. New York. The combined 
company is to be known as the E-Z 
Mills, Inc. No change of control or 
management is involved. The business 
will continue to be owned and directed 
by those who have been associated with 
the two companies since their estab- 
lishment. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York 
City, has planned a substantial increase 
in production by placing an order with 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc., for 26 Schubert 
& Salzer 45 gage machines. 


Seasongood Hosiery, Inc., New York, 
is the name of a new firm organized by 
Emil W. Seasongood, president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Seasongood was 
formerly vice-president and manager of 
the Mojud Hosiery Dye Works, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Seasongood 
Hosiery, Inc., has placed the contract 
for its entire dyehouse equipment with 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 


Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. 
C. Through the office of Lockwood 
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Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. 
C., the following contracts have been 
let on the new hosiery plant being 
erected: Freight elevator, Park Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; air conditioning 
equipment, Parks-Cramer Co. Charlotte, 
N. C.; power and light wiring, Webb 
Electric Co., Anderson, S. C. 


Bethayres (Pa.) Knitting Mills have 
been taken over by the Miller Hosiery 
Co., New York. 


Thompson Bros., Milroy, Pa. The 
mills of this company, including plant 
at Lewistown, Pa., were closed perma- 
nently on Dec. 31, and property will be 
sold. 


Puritan Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 


Pa., have removed their New York 
office to new headquarters at 1720 
Broadway. 


F. Y. Kitzmiller Hosiery Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., recently organized with a cap- 
ital of $250,000, will take over the knit- 
ting mill at Fourth and Elm Sts. of F. Y. 
Kitzmiller Sons Co., which operated for 
some time past under a receivership. 
New company is headed by F. Y. Kitz- 
miller, Robesonia, Pa.; Edward E. 
Rhoads, Mount Penn, Pa., and Lloyd 
W. Schlegel, Wyomissing, Pa. Mr. 
Rhoads will be treasurer. 


F. Y. Kitzmiller Sons Co., Big Stone 
Gap and Gate City, Va. The U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Philadelphia has added its 
approval to the sale of the two southern 
plants of this firm. Sale of the plants has 
been approved, being purchased by W. 
Morris Deisher. His bid was $12,000 
for the real estate and machinery at Big 
Stone Gap and $9,650 for the property at 
Gate City. The receiver, Charles E. 
Leippe, has been authorized to turn the 
properties over to:Mr. Deisher upon the 
receipt of purchase price. 





November Underwear Output 
Declines According to 
Department of Commerce 


WasHINGcTON, D. C.—Production of 
knit underwear during November was 
considerably behind that for October, 
according to statistics issued by the 
Department of Commerce. These 
figures were based on the output of 143 
identical establishments. Boys’ under- 
wear was the only division which did 
not show a decline, the department’s 
statement indicates. 

According to the figures, November 
production in dozens of pairs was as 
follows: 

Men’s union suits, 259,415: men’s 
shirts, 172,722; men’s drawers, 112,870; 
women’s union suits, 115,501; women’s 
shirts, 122,329; women’s drawers, 90,- 
658; boys’ union suits, 60,405; boys’ 
shirts, 2,764; boys’ drawers, 2,152; 
misses’ union suits, 46,074; misses’ 
shirts, 15,550; misses’ drawers, 14,644; 


children’s and infants’, all kinds, 
139,287. 
Orders and shipments, in dozens, 
follow: 
Unfilled orders, first of month, 
1,644,807; new orders received, 


1,182,937; shipments, 1,189,256; cancel- 
lations, 18,453, and unfilled orders, end 
of month, 1,620,035. 
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OBITUARY | 


Thomas B. Fitzgerald 


Thomas B. Fitzgerald, one of the two 
surviving cofounders of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton mills, Danville, Va., died 
in that city, Saturday afternoon, Jan. 5, 
following a brief illness from influenza. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was born at Cluster Springs, 
Halifax County, Va., Aug. 23, 1840. He 
was a direct descendant of an Irish family 
that settled in Virginia before the Revolu- 
tion. He was 21 years old when the Civil 
War began and enlisted in the 38th Vir- 
ginia Infantry, Confederate Army and saw 
four years’ service. After the war he 
entered the building business at Danville, 
and in 1882 with others he built the River- 
side Cotton Mills, from which has devel- 
oped the vast corporation, the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, with its 
$15,000,000 capital and employing 6,000 
people. He retired after 20 years of mill 
presidency and his son, H. R. Fitzgerald, 
succeeded him as president of the corpora- 
tion. He married Miss Martha J. Hall, 
who, with five children survive him. 








John Nuttall 


John Nuttall, widely known textile 
machinery dealer, died at this home in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1929, after an illness 
of three days, having suffered from the 
effects of a stroke during that time. He 
was 73 years old and had conducted a 
machinery business at 1748 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, for more than 50 years, 
becoming well known among textile 
manufacturers in all sections of the 
country during this long period. He 
was born in Philadelphia and took a 
prominent part in civic affairs in that 
city. Mr. Nuttall was a member of Mt. 
Moriah Lodge, No. 155, F. & A.M., 
Oriental Chapter, No. 183, R.A.M., Mary 
Commandery, No. 36, K.T., Philadel- 
phia Consistory, Lu Lu Temple and 
Remembrance Lodge No. 731, I.0.0.F. 
Surviving him are his widow, one son, 
one daughter, a brother and three sisters. 





Frank M. Shipley 


Frank M. Shipley, of William E. Hooper 
& Sons Co., Baltimore, Md., died last week 
from the effects of a wound in his side 
that was caused by the explosion of a shot- 
gun. He was returning from a hunting 
trip in the woods near Arnold, Md., and 
while climbing up a small embankment he 
stumbled and fell on the gun which ex- 
ploded and caused almost immediate death. 
He was 62 years old and was affiliated with 
William E. Hooper & Sons Co. for almost 
45 years, with the exception of a few years 
when he was with Wellington, Sears & Co. 
He was in charge of the Hooper cotton 
duck department for several years. 





John Matter 


John Matter, general manager of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, New 
York, died last week as the result of in- 
juries sustained in a crash between his 
automobile and another car. The acci- 
dent occurred near the Matter residence 
at Lakeville, N. J. Mr. Matter was 33 
vears old. He became associated with 
the work of the new Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute last June, following a 





connection with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Working under 
Alvin E. Dodd at the chamber, he had 
been head of the retail bureau of the 
Domestic Distribution Department. 
When his chief accepted the director- 
generalship of the institute, Mr. Matter 
joined him. 


Alfred M. Smyre 


Alfred M. Smyre, aged 84, oldest textile 
manufacturer and merchant of Gastonia, 
N. C., died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. D. M. Jones, of that city, following 
a long period of ill health. Mr. Smyre, 
who was a native of Catawba County, 
moved to Gastonia and opened the first 
large general store there in 1876. In 1892 
he sold his business to other parties to 
assume management of the store of the old 
Gastonia Mfg. Co., the first cotton mill 
there. Later he resigned to organize the 
Gastonia Hardware Co., and two years 
afterward, when the town began to grow 
into a city, he organized the Standard 
Hardware Co. In 1917 Mr. Smyre, in con- 
junction with his two sons-in-law, D. M. 
Jones, and J. Lee Robinson, and his son, 
Fred L. Smyre, organized the A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Robinson is president of the 
corporation, Mr. Smyre was vice-president, 
and Fred L. Smyre, secretary and treas- 
urer. Both plants were closed Monday on 
account of the funeral. During the entire 
52 years of his residence in Gastonia, 
Mr. Smyre was one of the most active 
members of the First Presbyterian church, 
being one of the 22 charter members of 
that church when it was organized in 1882. 
His widow, two daughters, and one son 
survive him. 





Joseph Hargreaves 


Joseph Hargreaves, textile mill super- 
intendent, died at Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Jan. 3 after an illness of about ten 
months. Mr. Hargreaves had been su- 
perintendent of the Textile Industries at 
Western State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, 
for about five years. Prior to that time 
he was connected in various capacities 
with numerous divisions of the textile 
industry in New Bedford, Philadelphia, 
North Carolina and elsewhere. He was 
an Englishman by birth, having started 
in the textile business at the age of 14 
while residing in Great Britain, and 
has been in the United States for about 
20 years. Mr. Hargreaves is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. 





William Hamilton Coe 


William Hamilton Coe, president of the 
Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., and identified 
with the industry for more than half a 
century, died at his home in Worcester, 
Mass., of pneumonia, on Jan. 6, after a 
short illness. He was born in Worcester 
on March 2, 1849, the son of William and 
Elizabeth (Hamilton) Coe, and lived there 
all his life. He married Florence A. Jef- 
ferson, daughter of Martin Van Buren 
Jefferson, founder of the Jefferson Mfg. 
Co., and for many years he operated the 
upper mill while Mr. Jefferson operated 
the lower mill in the village of Jefferson 
in the town of Holden. In 1906 the busi- 
ness was incorporated with Mr. Jefferson 
as president. On March 11, 1908, Mr. Jef- 
ferson died at his home in Worcester and 
Mr. Coe thereafter succeeded him as presi- 
dent and treasurer. He was active in the 
management of the business until about 
10 years ago when his sons relieved him 
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of much of the duties, since which time 
he had lived in retirement, spending his 
summers in New England and winters in 
the South. He was a member of the Manu- 
facturers’ Textile Association, Home Mar- 
ket Club and other organizations, as well 
as a 32nd degree mason. He leaves three 
sons, Robert H., treasurer of the company, 
Francis L. and Martin V. B., who are also 
connected with the business. 





Col. J. B. Sullivan 


Col. J. B. Sullivan, president and treas- 
urer of the Rhode Island Web Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., died Jan. 5 at the Brown 
Memorial Hospital, that city, following an 
operation for appendicitis. Col. Sullivan 
was born in Fall River, Mass., and was 
41 years old. He graduated from Brown 
University with the class of 1909. Besides 
being head of the Rhode Island Web Co., 
he was a director of the American Wringer 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., and the Standard 
Mohair Plush Co., Boston, Mass. He was 
a veteran of the World War, holding the 
rank of captain in the 4th Division, A.E.F. 
Previously he was a member of the Rhode 
Island National Guard, attached to Troop 
A, Cavalry. He also served as aid-de-camp 
on the staff of Gov. Aram J. Pothier, with 
the rank of colonel. He was a member 
of the Providence Post of the American 
Legion; Turks Head Club, Catholic Club, 
Associated Alumni of Brown University, 
Brown Union Club, University Club, Jacobs 
Hill Hunt Club, Noonday Club, Rhode 
Island Country Club and the East Side 
Skating Club. 





Elmer U. Ames 


Elmer U. Ames, chief inventor and also 
director of H. Brinton Co., manufacturers 
of circular knitting machinery, Philadelphia, 
died suddenly, Wednesday, January 2, of 
heart trouble while driving his auto. 
Mr. Ames was widely known throughout 
the knitting industry with which he had 
been identified for many years, having 
developed many important inventions and 
improvements on knitting machines. He was 
54 years of age. In 1898 he had first 
become connected with the industry, as a 
draftsman for the Acme Ktg. Mach. & 
Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. In 1907 he 
became connected with H. Brinton Co., 
where he continued until 1909, when he 
went with the Jenckes Ktg. Mach. Co.. 
Pawtucket, R. I. In 1913 he returned to 
H. Brinton Co., and on the death of Mr. 
Brinton during the following year, Mr. 
Ames became their chief inventor, and con- 
tinued in that capacity until his death. 
During his thirty years connection with 
the industry, Mr. Ames acquired a wide 
circle of friends by whom he was regarded 
as one of the leading factors in the develop- 
ment of circular knitting machinery. He is 
survived by his widow and two daughters. 
He was a member of the Masonic order, 
being a Past Grand Master of his lodge. 





Sen. Charles H. Peacock, Sr. 


Senator Charles H. Peacock, Sr., 
president of the Eastman (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills and leading citizen of Eastman, 
died at his home there on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 30. In addition to being 
president of the local cotton mills, Mr. 
Peacock was president of the Citizens 
Banking Co., of Eastman, and State 
Senator, representing the forty-eighth 
district of Georgia for a number of 
terms. Mr. Peacock had been in ill 
health for some time. 
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FABRICS 


Cottons Relatively Inactive 


Finished Goods May Im- 
prove With Arrival of Buyers 


7 quiet that marked the closing 
weeks of December, has been car- 
ried on past the first week of the new 
year. Some centers report that sales 
for the week have been in excess of the 
week previous, but are still below pro- 
duction. The gain was made almost 
entirely by sheetings and print cloths, 
as finished goods fell far below their re- 
cent activity. 

There has been some unsettlement in 
the market caused by lack of buying 
coupled with some slight declines in raw 
cotton. Such declines were not drastic, 
but any such recession always serves to 
unsettle the minds of those buyers who 
base their market ideas and bids solely 
on the action of the cotton exchange. 

This encouraged them in their efforts 
to shade prices and various inquiries 
were about, below previous quotations. 
These were generally unsuccessful 
among mills although some small lots 
of second hands were disposed of. 

It is considered that now, when buy- 
ing is at a low ebb, it is an opportune 
time for the market to get this unsettled 
condition out of its blood, rather than 
have it appear, as it has in the past, 
just as buyers arrive. 

Many look forward to a better de- 
mand and broader distribution of cot- 
ton goods during the first six months 
of this year than for the corresponding 
period of 1928. What the last half of 
the present year holds in store for the 
industry is any man’s guess, as it is 
entirely too early for any phophetic 
writings that far in advance. Any 
ideas, bullish or bearish, may be thrown 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Jan. 9, Jan. 2, Jan. 11, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.25¢ 20. 10c 19. 50c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60,7.60 5§- 5ic 5ic 53- 64¢ 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7ic 7%- 7ic 8 - Bic 
39 -in., 68x72,4.75  8§- Bic 83- 8jc 9 - She 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 93c Ife 10 -10}c 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10§-10%c 103-10jc 103-Ile 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60,4.00  83-8}c 8ie 9f- 98c 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 _ 103c 114-1 lide 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 8ic Bic 81- Bic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 8ic 83c 94- Oke 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 7kc 7kc 7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd.. 11 -Ilde 11 -I14e 1l3c 
Denims, 2.20s..... 17}c 17}c 18¢ 
Tickings, 8pz..... 214-23¢ 213-23¢ 22}-24c 
Standard prints. . . 9c 9he 8ic 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... Ilhe Il4e 104c 





into a cocked hat after the new crop 
gets under way. 


*” * * 


Finished Goods: After an active 
period of several weeks seasonal in- 
fluences caused a sharp decline in the 
sales of finished goods. However the 
trade is just entering the period of the 
year when wholesale buyers are arriving 
almost daily, and it is expected that the 
next few weeks will show a material 
improvement. This buyer influx will 
probably reach its peak next week when 
there will be the annual meeting of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. Sellers 
of sheetings, pillow cases and similar 
domestics ordinarily find that the first 
part of January is a dull period due to 
the annual retail white goods sales. Some 
houses report a more improved demand 
for blankets, but as yet there is no broad 
advance in the part-wools. 

* * * 

Print Cloths: The print cloth 

market remains relatively inactive but 


oa 


firm, with prices among first hands 
almost the same as last week. Several 
reported bids of 74c. for 64 x 60s but 
were holding for 7§c. Limited quanti- 
ties were reported to have been sold by 
second hands at 74c. but the general 
opinion was that most of the bids were 
unsuccessful, 7¥ec. being the general 
second-hand quotation. 
* * * 

Sheetings: This branch of the 
market is still quiet. The buying ex- 
pected from the bag trade has not yet 
made its appearance, but sellers are 
still hopeful. They point to the fact 
that the month is still young and con- 
sider that by mid-January, important 
inquiry will be in the market. Sheeting 
prices with a few exceptions are about 
the same. The 56 x 60s, 4.00 yard, are 
now quoted at 83-8ic., whereas last week 
8ic. was considered the market. There 
has been considerable sheeting inquiry, 
but prices have been entirely out of line. 
Most sellers are holding firm at 5c. 
for 6.15s but there have been some sales 
consummated at 54c. 

* * * 


Broadcloths: Further good sized 
quantities of 80 x 60s were reported 
sold at 9c. for spots and 94c. for con- 
tracts. Other constructions are un- 
changed from last week’s quotations and 
interest negligible. 


Woolens Still Quiet 





Women’s Cloakings Trend 
Is Now Toward Staples 


O far the year of 1929 has not shown 

any increase of activity in the 
woolen piece goods market. Funda- 
mental conditions however remain un- 
changed and there is still the expecta- 
tion that there will be a renewal of buy- 
ing around the middle of January. 

Buyers from out-of-town stores are 
arriving daily, according to information 
from the larger buying offices. It is 
expected that the peak of this buyer in- 
flux will be reached about the first week 
of February. Besides this, there is also 
the favorable news that the first week 
of the new year was one in which retail 
sales of men’s wear amounted to con- 
siderable volume. This was attributed 
to seasonal clearances and reductions, 
coupled with general favorable condi- 
tions, the weather playing no small part. 


At Work on New Lines 


Men’s wear is quiet to the point of 
scarcely moving at all. The activity in 
the various selling offices, now takes 
the form of shaping up new lines. 
Stylers in most houses, however, are 
still undecided as to the make-up of 
their offerings. Patterns for fall are 
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following the general trend of conserva- 
tive plain color effects, but beyond that 
there is nothing definite. 

Probably the most noteworthy devel- 
opment of the market has been in the 
women’s wear branch. At the begin- 
ning of the current season, fancies were 
the big sellers. Everyone felt that it 
was to be a “fancy season,” and it was 
for some time. Several factors now 
report that lately they have found an 
increase in the sale of staples. 

Kasha types, broadclothes, suedes and 
piece-dyed basket weaves are now in the 
ascendency. All things being taken into 
consideration, the situation for these 
fabrics is considered favorable. The 
rather recent buying of these staples is 
taken as an indication that when buying 
really commences, they will be very 
strong. 


G. H. Walker With 
Grosvenor-Dale Sales Corp. 


The Grosvenor-Dale Sales Corp., 
New York, announces the association 
of G. Harold Walker with the company. 
Mr. Walker has had a wide experience 
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Cone Export & COMMISSION Co. 
NEW YORK 


Take pleasure in announcing 
the completion of their new 
building at their former loca- 
tion and the occupation of 
their new offices and 


sales rooms at 


59 WorTH 


Tike business of 


holding a 


because he didn’t 
produce. That’s the 
word. He didn’t give folks exactly 
what they expected. . .. 


Often the same story in dyeing and 
finishing. But here’s a crown to which 
you can entrust your most difficult 
work, . .and not only expect, but get, 
results better than “up to scratch.” 
CROWN quality. You can stake your 
whole plant on that. We couldn’t 
produce otherwise — our reputation 
would suffer. 


We're specialists in dyeing and finish- 
ing dress goods and men’s wear. Re- 
dyeing and refinishing, too. Write us. 


CROWN 
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Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Atlanta Representative 
HARRY W. CALLAWAY 
1624 Candler Building 


STREET 


Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 


Milstead Manufacturing Co. 


Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 


Villa Rica Cotton Mills 


Athens Mfg. Co. 





Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 


Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 

















in the styling and merchandising of fine 
yarn staples and specialty cloths, and is 
well versed in the development of rayon 
fabrics. 

With its flexible equipment, wide 
range of production, large capacity, and 
rigid quality standards, the company 
believes it is now, more than ever, in 
a position to work constructively with 
customers on their cloth problems. 

The company has opened new offices, 
at 40 Worth Street, New York, suitably 
equipped for the display of gray and 
finished goods, and the rapid and effi- 
cient handling of business. 





Cottons Were Less Active 


Statistics Show Sales Amounted to 
80% of Production 


Statistical reports on the production 
and sale of standard cotton cloths dur- 
ing December were made public on Jan. 
9 by The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. The reports 
cover a period of four weeks, and show 
less market activity in December. 

Shipments during the month amounted 
to 276,098,000 yards. This was equiva- 
lent to 98.9% of production, which was 
279,207,000 yards. 

Sales in December amounted to 
225,189,000 yards, or 80.7% of produc- 
tion. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 391,743,000 yards, 
an increase of 0.8% as compared with 
stocks at the beginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on Dec. 31 amounted 
to 468,861,000 vards, or 9.8% less than 
they were Dec. 1. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and _ selling 
agents reporting through The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc. 

The reports cover upwards of 300 
classifications of standard cotton cloths 
and represent a large part of the pro- 
duction of these fabrics in the United 
States. 


New Cone Building in 
Worth Street District 


The Cone Export & Commission Co.’s 
new building located at 57-59 Worth 
Street, corner of Church Street, New 
York City, was formally opened by a 
flag raising on Jan. 7. This is the new- 
est and latest addition to Worth Street’s 
ever-growing modernization. The Cone 
company will occupy the first three 
stories, the basement, and sub-base- 
ment. 

The general sales force of this com- 
pany will occupy the street floor, which 
has been furnished in fine walnut in a 
low wainscoting and the same type of 
fine grained lumber, finished to rubbed 
glaze has been carried on throughout 
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the fixtures. The modernistic lighting 
equipment fits in admirably with the 
Florentine renaissance architectural 
lines along which the building was de- 
signed by Edward I. Shire. The illu- 
mination is soft, and diffused through 
large central candelabra, with wall 
lighting through sanded glass fixtures. 
The floor is white, clear grained marble. 

There is a mezzanine floor covered 
with rubber tile in a subdued color and 
design treatment. The telephone 
switchboard is located here and a 
number of the office force will be settled 
in this upper store floor. 

Embodied in the building are features 
that are not found in the ordinary com- 
mercial edifice of its sort. They in- 
clude special equipment such as, private 
elevators, automatic fire alarm, pneu- 
matic tube for transporting orders, 
memorandums and vouchers, and a most 
complete wiring system, with a tele- 
graphic typewriter. 





The building is heated entirely by gas 
and is one of the most modern systems 
developed, insuring a uniform tem- 
perature throughout. 

Among the tenants other than the 
Cone Export and Commission Co., who 
are to occupy the newly opened build- 
ing are the following: Fourth Floor: A. 
S. Haight & Co.; Fifth Floor: Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co.; Sixth Floor: 
Chatham Manufacturing Co.; Seventh 
Floor; Bateson & Dowd; Eighth Floor: 
J. P. Stevens & Co.; Ninth Floor: Galey 
& Lord. 

The officers of the Cone Export & 
Commission Co. are: Bernard M. Cone, 
president; Herman Cone, treasurer; 
Julius W. Cone, vice-president. The 
directors are Benjamin Cone, L. H. 
Sellars, Saul F. Dribben and C. M. 
Guggenheimer. 

The design and plan of the building, 
also the interior work of the Cone 
quarters, are the creation of Edward I. 
Shire, architect, with Saul Dribben and 
Clarence Guggenheimer of the Cone 
company in conjunction with G. Richard 
Davis Co., builders. 


First Broadsilk Openings Held 





Spring Showings 


Attract Good 


Crowds—Market Generally Steady 


‘ X 71TH one spring opening already 


held, and several other im- 
portant showings scheduled for the 
coming week, the broadsilk trade at 
present is not writing any great quan- 
tity of business. Jobbers and retailers 
alike are waiting to see at least the 
first half-dozen openings before they do 
much buying. These factors spent a 
busy week, visiting the various show- 
rooms, and another active week is 
ahead of them, beginning Monday. 

It is too early as yet to offer any 
general digest of the spring fabric 
styles. Such numbers as have been 
seen are interesting and original. The 
prints continue to hold an important 
position; there appears to be a trend 
away from geometrics and modern- 
istics, and in favor of floral designs. 
Indeed, the New York offices of the 
leading broad goods mills report a con- 
tinued active demand for all floral 
numbers; the most popular of these are 
medium-sized petal designs on softly- 
toned pastel grounds. 

The current sales demand is mostly 
repeat business on December numbers. 
Both jobbers and retails are buying but 
generally in small quantities for im- 
mediate turnover. The buying, of 
course, is hesitant, due to the openings. 

Buyers who visited the first show- 
ings this week, were reluctant to ex- 
press their views. “Interesting” and 
“original” were the comments most 
heard, but the customer clientele as a 
whole was reserving opinion until 
some more openings are visited. It ap- 
peared evident both from showings al- 
ready held and from intimations re- 
garding those on schedule for next 
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week, that variations of the polka dot 
will be important. 

Deliveries are now virtually normal, 
as the holiday lull gave mills a chance 
to catch up. 

* * * 


Crepes: Printed silks active. Plains 
and rayons somewhat quieter. 
* * * 
Chiffons and Georgettes: Continued 
call for printed chiffons, summery de- 


signs being especially popular. Geor- 
gettes good. 
ee oe 
Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 


TION: Fairly stable. Slight decline in 
print output. Mills waiting reaction to 
new numbers. 

DeMAND: Pastel prints good. 
floral numbers good. 
proving. 

Stock: Improved. Deliveries mostly 
up-to-date. 

SENTIMENT: First reactions to spring 
showings considered good, but trade is 
cautious, pending developments during 
next few weeks. 


All 
Polka dots im- 


Burlap Market Quiet 


Burlap shipments from Calcutta to 
North America for 1928 were 1,083,- 
200,000 yds., or about 31,000,000 more 
than the 1927 total. December figures 
were 125,800,000 yds., the largest 
monthly figure for the year. 

The market was quiet with spot and 
afloat 8 oz. 40s at 6.90 to 6.95c. and 
104 oz. 40s at 9.25 to 9.30c. February- 
March shipments were 6.95c. and 9.05c. 
respectively. 
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The value ofa NewYork 
Banking Connection 
with The Equitable 


re) 


V1 rr pes 


ed 


50% of the country’s imports 
are cleared through the port of 
New York. 







wd, 


The Equitable offers excep- 
tional facilities for financing 
























foreign purchases through import 
letters of credit and can be of as- 
sistance by paying duties on im- 
ports and arranging for clearance 
of goods. 





New York is the primary 
market for the purchase of for- 
eign currencies. It is common 
practice that payment of drafts 
drawn under import letters of 
credit shall be made in New 
York funds. 


The Equitable is one of the 
A N Y k b k leading American banks in the 
o V V Or an eeee purchase and sale of foreign ex- 

change. 


strong m foreign markets Foreign offices of New York 


banks play an important part 
in American world trade. 


HE PROBLEM of keeping distribution in The Equitable has offices in 

- h a peimet . . London, Paris, Mexico City and, 

pace wit mass pro uction 1S turning through a subsidiary company, 
manufacturers all over the country towards for- in Shanghai and Hongkong. 
eign markets. Consequently they are being con- Through these offices and thou- 


sands of correspondents, The 


fronted more and more with business problems Senisehie arensiin Senatibus 


involving international banking transactions. current foreign trade and credit 
information, and can easily ar- 
The Equitable has the facilities to handle range funds to meet emergency 


these foreign transactions for you, Read the col- demands of customers buying 


‘ abroad. Banks and bankers of all 
umn at the right...then send for our booklet, sehneeendes iin daidiad asi 
si Equitable Service.” Equitable commercial and trav- 


elers’ letters of credit. 


New York is the security 


THE EQUITABLE market of the country and one 


of the principal security mar- 


TRUST COMPANY bets of the wad, 









OF NEW YORK The Equitable’s main office, 

11 BROAD STREET directly opposite the New York 

; 5 Stock Exchange, is in constant 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street Madison Avenue at 28th Street 


Madison Avenue at 79th Street 40 Worth Street contact with all important se- 

District Representatives: curity markets. Customers re- 

Philadelphia + Baltimore + Atlanta + SanFrancisco + Chicago ceive prompt quotations and 
Foreign Offices: London + Paris + Mexico City 


efficient execution of orders. 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 






© E.T.C. of N.Y., 1928 
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Listed Textile 


Over-the-Counter 


Values Steady 


Trading Dull— 


Sanford and Lawton Profits Decrease 


Boston, Jan. 9. 

OST of the listed textile stocks 
have been sympathetically affected 

by the general downward trend of in- 
dustrial share values, but to a much 
less degree than many ocher classes of 
industrials. Considering the compar- 
ative dullness of trading in textile 
shares both on the exchanges and over 
the counter this would seem to indicate 
that they have fully discounted all 
unfavorable factors and may be ex- 
pected to attract increasing investment 
interest and narticipate in any future 
upward trend of industrial stock values. 
On the local exchange American 
Woolen preferred has sold within a 
range of 574 to 54, and at today’s 
closing of 55% is off 1% points for the 
week, the common has sold within a 
range of 27} to 253, closing today at 
the latter figure and a decline of 3 point 
for the week. Amoskeag has been the 


an advance of 1? points in Pepperell 
to 111, of the same amount in Plymouth 
Cordage to 71, a decline of 2 points in 
Merrimack common to 166 and of 8} 
points in Ludlow Associates to 1814. 
Lawton, Arlington and Nashua pre- 
ferred were practically unchanged in 
price. 


Lawton Mills Report 


The Lawton Mills Corp., cotton 
goods, Plainfield, Conn., shows indicated 
earnings after dividends and charges 
for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30 of 
$140,144, which is equal to $7 a share 
on the company’s 20,000 shares of stock 
outstanding; this compares with in- 
dicated earnings for the previous fiscal 
year of $199,255, which was equal to 
$9.93 a share. In 1926 there was a 
loss after inventory write-off of 
$111,214. Dividends of $6 per share 
were paid during the last fiscal year, 


The Sanford (Me.) Mills, manufac- 
turers of Velmo automobile fabrics, car 
plushes, robes, upholsteries and artificial 
leathers, and one of the most uniformly 
prosperous textile mills in New Eng- 
land, for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30 
last had profits indicated by its balance 
sheet of $1,257,989, equal to $4.86 a 
share on its 259,072 shares outstanding. 
During the two previous fiscal years 
earnings were approximately $1,500,000 
each and in 1925 were about $2,000,000. 
The company paid dividends of $4 a 


share during its last fiscal year, and 
after taking care of this total of 


$1,036,288 carried $221,701 to its sur- 
plus, increasing the latter to $13,883,849. 
At the close of its fiscal year it showed 
current assets of $8,767,548, and its 
only current liability was an item of 
$1,155,064 covering “reserve for tax, 
dividends, advertising, etc.” The com- 
pany also increased its working capital 
by a total of $313,832. It will be re- 
called that the company split its stock 
4 for 1 two years ago. The current 
over-the-counter quotation for its no 
par shares is 65 to 69. 


Boston Stock Auctions 









































most active of textiles on the local and after deducting this total of The following sales of textile shares 
exchange, selling within a range of $120,000 the company’s surplus account Were made at Wednesday, January 9th, 
244 to 224, and at today’s close of was increased $20,144. The Lawton is @UCtions: 
23 being off 14 points for the week. a fine goods mill but was not involved 
Pacific has been in comparatively small in the New Bedford strike, and may Sshrs. Mill Par Price Change 
demand, selling within a range of be accepted as a fair example of how 3 Comnaetiont, ts tan gf. ~~ lla 
314 to 30, and at today’s close of 304 little New England mills outside of “4 Nasivus, pid*...): 100 87 = 
showing a net decline of } point. New Bedford profited by that strike, at wt epperell errr tee 0 +13 
_— has a a a but steady = same time en — badly 10 pli 100 an : 
advance in Bi w- oO s O pieces was the fine goods mar- Merrimack, com.... 100 166 ~~ 
1 < , 1z mgr en rg ord . — k ved fe di . : ifi : & | 22 Plymouth Cordage... 100 72-71 +13 
and at today’s close of 96 it shows a_ ket, affording justification to that 23 Acushnet.......... 100 «51 ~2 
net advance of one point. At today’s extent for the wage cut that precip- 5! Ludlow.......... 100 1863-181; —8} 
auctions the only notable changes were itated the New Bedford strike. 299 Total. *and div. 
r T 
MILL STATEM EN io 
I iabilities 
Assets 
ee ne Accounts 
Fiscal Year | 3 Real | Payable, Surplus 
Name and Address of Line of Cash and Raw 1 Total Estate, | | Floating Capital Profit 
Company Business| Year Date| Debts Materials, Quick Buildings | Mise. | Total and Stock and Loss, 
Receivable| Mdse., Assets and | Funded Ete. 
Ete. Machinery Debt L 
Nat'l Fabric & F’nsh'g Co. { | Bl.Dye | | 1928, Sept. 30| $2,430,961) $2,369,570) $4,800,531 $1,629,206) $68,710 $6,498,447| $2,175,316! $3,632,700) $690,431 
Boston, Mass. \ jandFin. { | 1927, Sept. 30) 2,830,983) 2,508,478) 5,339,461) 1,676,607 95,433) 7,111,501) 2,504,467) 3,632,700 974,334 
Flint Mills ate 1928, Oct. 1 160,849} 198,644) 359,493) 1,700,000} 415,353) 2,474,846).......... 1,160,000! 1,314,846 
Fall River, Mass 1 otton } 1927, Oct. 1 90,501] 357,799 448,300) 1,700,000 527,884 2,676,184, 100,000, 1,160,000) 1,416,184 
Grinnell Mfg. Co f Cott 1928, Sept. 30 388,216} 1,024,007) 1,412,223] 1,566,780).......... ya ee 1,500,000} 1,479,003 
New Bedford, Mass. otton | 11927; Sept. 30| 344,264] 1,418,486) 1,762,750) 1,565,962).......... 3,328,712) 194,275} 1,500,000] 1,634,437 
Wamsutta Mills { loot 1928, Sept. 30| 773,637} 1,953,637| 2,727,274) 7,302,232|.......... 10,029,506} 1,265,093, 6,000,000) 2,764,413 
New Bedford, Mass..... \ |“° —e 1927, Sept. 30] 890,279] 2,411,212] 3,301,491] 7:317,532|.......... 10,619,023| 1,755,524] 6,000,000) 2,863,499 
Aetna Mills f 1928, June 30| 336,856] 373,550]  710,406| 558,970 143,504] 1,412,880| 564,043} 848,837/.......... 
Watertown, Mass. \ ool} 1927, June 30} 588,526) 755,543) 1,344,069} 625,459) 132,087] 2,101,615] 1,178,005}  923,610).......... 
Mass, Mohair Plush Co. _{ 1928, May 31} 873,947] 1,118,358} 1,992,305] 537,228} —«:180,757| 2,710,290| 232,397} 1,000,000/ 1,477,893 
Lowell, Mass. 1 ool} 1927, May 31| 743,983) 1,207,055] 1,951,038} 562,828)  180,757| 2,694,623) 200,670} 1,000,000) 1,493,953 
Bristol Mfg. Corp. ‘Cotton } | 1928, Sept. 29 92,386] 261,767) 354,153) 1,416,684) 371,352) 2,142,189 43,404] 1,000,000) 1,098,785 
New Bedford, Mass. Wwe et 1927, Sept. 29} 269,650} 338,944] 608,594) 1'372:238, 253,436) 2,234,268 73,655| 1,000,000} 1,160,613 
Corticelli Silk Co. {| site 1928, June 30] 1,990,313, 4,501,410] 6,491,723) 2,452,586] 550,138] 9,494,447| 2,862,949| 4,000,000! 2,631,498 
Florence, Mass......... li } 1927, June 30} 2,320,589) 5,538,066) 7,858,655) 2,496,165 550,846) 10,905,666) 3,623,225) 4,000,000) 3,282,441 
Kilburn Mill '|Cotton } {1928 Sept. 29! 1,685,380] 493,890] 2,179,270) 2,504,789).......... 4,684,059|.......... 2,250,000| 2,434,059 
New Bedford, Mass. ° a} 1927, Sept. 29| 1,748,336] 634,232) 2,382,568] 3'104,789|.......... SAMSON ccs sass 2:250,000| 3,237,357 
West Point Mfg. Co ‘lo 1928, Oct. 31| 2,901,703) 5,113,742] 8,015,445] 17,742,057, 984,726] 26,742,228| 4,198,512] 7,200,000) 15,343,716 
West Point, Ga. otton } 1927, Oct. 31| 2,490,422) 5,789,373) 8,279,795] 16,783,066, 699,252) 25,762,113| 3,308,937) 7,200,000) 15,253,176 
Warren Woolen Mills ! | Wool 1928, Sept. 9 86,534 82,044 168,578 411,735 6,335 586,648 87,560 499,088|.......... 
Warren, Mass. \ _ } | 1927 Sept. 9 66,862 132,221 199,083 484,282 9,205 692,570 132,752 475,149 84,669 
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/\| An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 
Power Sewing Ma- 
chine has earned 
itself a reputation for 
economy in hundreds of 
mills. Gear driven, it is 
easy to operate and cap- 
able of attaining a high 
rate of speed. It is used 
in various parts of the 
mill, princi- 
pally in the 
dyehouse, 
bleachery 
and print 
room for sew- 
ing Woolen, 
Cotton, Bur- 
TILLINGHAST lap and other fabrics of 
SUPPLY €& all weights, wet or dry. 


MACHINE CoO. Sewing Head operates 


without arm or con 
76 Lafayette St. nection. Write for de- 
SALEM. MASS. tails. 


No. 9 Foot 
Power Rotary 
Sewing 


Machine 


— 
| 
| 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 








Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 








MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ENGINEERS 


BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 
es 
Lssy EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


ent \\ 


~e sk 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


~ 
= 


Lo“. TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 












J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill 
Sheeting and Osnaburg 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


J. Oscar Williams George W. Fooshe Jerome D. Travers 


John M. Allen Gecrge E. Elwell 


Williams & Travers 


MEMBERS 
New York Cotton Exchange New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Special weekly crop letters for cotton 
mill executives available on application 


Prompt attention given to in- 
quiries regarding hedging problems. 


60 Beaver Street New York 


Phones: Bowling Green 7848-7850 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer our services in this line. 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


TALBOT MILLS TALBOT MILLS 
~ NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Trade Mark Rez, Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
U.S. Pat. Office 


NEW YORK—BOSTON 
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New Bedford Stocks Steady 


A Number of Events Are Regarded 
as Beneficial to Fine Goods 


New Beprorp, Mass.—New Bedford 
mill stocks have more than maintained 
the strength that marked the opening 
week of the year, and some of the issues 
are now listed several points higher than 
prices that obtained a week ago. The 
feeling of optimism that this city will 
get its fair share of the new business 
that offers in large volume for this 
spring ; the consolidation of two of New 
Bedford’s mills with one in North 
Adams, and the apparent end of selling 
of mill stocks for the purpose of raising 
ready cash or for tax purposes—have 
all had their share in the general 
strengthening of the market, and the 
average share value of New Bedford 
issues has been measurably increased as 
a result of this firmer tone. 


Nashawena Shows Strength 


Nashawena and Wamsutta, two stocks 
that registered weakness at the end of 
1928, in common with other issues, have 
had considerable activity during the 
last few days. After selling as low as 
40, Wamsutta advanced steadily until 
the stock changed hands at 45. Nasha- 
wena, selling below 40 two weeks ago 
reacted strongly and touched better than 
45. Both of these plants are said to be 
sold ahead for several weeks, and the 
output in general of New Bedford mills 
is now higher than for more than a year. 

Much of the present business is said 
to be on orders taken shortly after the 
strike ended, accepted under pressure 
in order to get the plants started up. 
Since that time, it is understood that 
business has been booked that will net 
a fairer margin of profit than some of 
the orders at present on the looms. 
Acushnet holds firm at around 51, but 
trading continues along light lines in 
this stock. 


Activity in Butler 


Butler has been quite active, and 
those who preferred to sell rather than 
turn in their holdings for exchange for 
the new stock have profited several 
points compared with more recent sales 
of the stock. Prices during the past 
week ranged all the way from 32 to 38, 
with 39 as the present asking price for 
the stock. City commanded as high as 
58, with more shares listed at this fig- 
ure as the asking price. Quissett com- 
mon was traded at 85, with 80 as the 
bid price on this issue. 

Fairhaven preferred and Manomet 
have been in fair demand, Fairhaven 
changing hands at 3 and 34, with 44 
paid for Manomet. Gosnold common 
found a market at 4 and 44, with 54 as 
the listed asking price. Gosnold pre- 
ferred was inactive, with shares avail- 
able around 15. Dartmouth common is 
offered at 85, midway between the high 
and low of last year’s selling prices, 


Dartmouth preferred being available 
at 82. 

Neild showed more strength, selling 
in various stages from 110 to 112. Firm 
bids of 110 failed to bring out any more 
stock listed for sale. Less than two 
years ago, Neild was commanding 168, 
though at one time last year, it sold as 
low as 100. Whitman showed a slight 
increase in price in deals that have been 
put through in the last few days, rang- 
ing all the way from 13 to 18. The bid 
price now stands at 16. Soule holds 
firm at 135 as the asking price, with 
Taber offered at 52. 





Trading in Southern Securities 
Was Quiet 


Gastonia, N. C., Jan. 5.—The clos- 
ing bid price on the average of 25 of 
the most active common stocks of south- 
ern textile mills stood at 101.52 for the 
week ending today according to the 
weekly summary as furnished by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. 

Trading was inactive in the majority 
of common stocks. The better class of 
preferred issties continued in fair 
demand with only minor changes in 
the bid price and offerings limited. 


New Bedford Mill Dividends 


1928 Was Lean Year With Average 
Rate of 2.53 Per Cent 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale"’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Dee TE MR ice a cece 64 62 66 
BM Whe WON oi weenas 55] i idea 
RUN ov ccc eetansaes 23 a on 
Androscoggin.............. 704 60 70 
Nea tins a 400 we wees 424 41 43 
MI wa vickGa ee sceeecese 144 144 150 
Berkshire Cot..........0.... 108 123 127 
Bigelow-Htfd., com......... 96 +e ea 
Boott. Oa eeucewa ‘ae 131 140 
WMI oo ooo eae end 70 80 er 
SS 102 100 102 
WON on nd ens ac 112 115 120 
OS | See eee oer 6 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen.......... 34} 41 45 
Hill. . Re ot aaraecoha Welt 22 14 Ses 
Ipswich, pfd.. Pdeseube comek 28 28 32 
DUNG MOND. 5.0. < ve kccaccs 55e. 50¢ 52¢, 
Gs counties a da cwe’ 67} 67 69 
ee 1814 181 185 
Merrimack, com............ 166 166 168 
ee ere 38 40 ad 
TOE ES wis von Sx ces cde 87 86 88 
EMI on ccbidkinns was 132} 130 135 
eS eee 50c. — ae 
MO Sco dica s aaidiaeey 6 oke 4a 39 38 42 
ees aca dinle 3 0 t'sie's 0B ae 30} ee ies 
Eo arn ain ioe kala SO Ml 108 112 
— Gusdage. i ose a 71 68 70 
York.. pra keecouen 10} 10 13 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks quoted by 
R.S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, N.C.) 


Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co. ee 98 103 
Am. Yarr & Processing Mle Coen 94 100 
Arlington Cotton Mills.............. ‘en 90 


i | ee ee ae 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par $25)..... 10 14 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% pfd...... 102 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills......_. Jeo VS recat 
SEIN, 6 x «oo 5 6 oa od wes cilo'e ea 83 
Climax Spinning ea ated cath ty 90 95 
a lia oie wads heeds Tia 61 
Crescent Spinning Co............... 74 82 
as ee oo 96 110 
Durham Hosiery, 2%, Saeco yeas 34 38 
Durmems Premiere “ES... ccc cccccacs 6 


Eastern Mfg. Co................... a 51 


T Sd} , Erwin Cotton Mills Co............. 114 
i € . ° eee 
New Bedford, Mass.—The year of Frwin Cotton wit Co., 6%, pid.../' 101 = i@4 
1928 was an exceptionally lean one for Globe Yarn Mils (N.G)........ 41 51 
: T eee aot 80 
stockholders in New Bedford cotton ity Mis H. Knitting Co... 111117! is 8 
mills, the average rate of $2.53 being Hanes, P. H,, Ktg. Co., 7%, pid... ae 
less than one-fourth of the $11.93 Henrietta, 7% Biber ss +-- +0 +20-2-0 46 
“ Imperial Wane... ..........., ns 70 
average rate distributed over the last Jennings Cotton Mills.......... 111" 195 210 
: : IR orl sso deeded v oeeeee 98 101 
10 years. Many of the corporations did TOUS Gotton Milis Go. 0002000077! 10 
not pay a dividend in any of the four Lola Mfg. Co.................222% care 46 
quarters, while others discontinued Msiestic Mfg. Co.................. 160 
< > NG. vn ss adelé neeewbecd 110 117 
after declaring one in the first quarter. Mooresville Cotton Milis.......-°! 7! iby 17 
Rates and amounts distributed during Moore Milt Cotton Mills, 7%, pfd.... ‘“ 90 
the year: National Yarn Mill................. eng 91 
PIL hs do dias 6 ese ceecncn bos 70 
. . Ratefor Amount Perfection Spinning Co.............. es 91 
Corporation Capital Year Paid WOM occas ck cccccccusn 130 148 
Acushnet.......... *$2,000,000 1} $30,000 Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co............. 99 105 
Beacon, com....... 1,200,000 6 72,000 Roanoke Mius, 74%, Ist pfd......... 95 99 
Beacon, pfd........ 1,264,000 6 75,840 Roanoke Mills, 8%, 2nd pfd......... 96 =: 100 
Booth, com........ Cl See once? Ce ae 99 a 
Booth, pfd......... 244,100 1h 5,161 Rowan Cotton Muls Co............. 84 95 
ee 1,000,000 4 40,000 Seminole Cotton Mills Co........... eee 91 
Silene eas 2,300,000 ae Sterling Spinning Co................ 87 92 
oe +750,000 3 22,500 Stowe Spinning Co................. 95 101 
Dartmouth, com... 3,600,000 6 216,000 Victory Yarn Mills Co.............. 40 48 
Dartmouth, pfd... . 600,000 5 30,000 Winget Yarn Miils Co............... 40 48 
Gosnold, com...... Cee, WERONGOG DOMEPIRAM 606. ccccccccccace 215 a 
Gosnold, pfd....... Self wes 
SS” eee 1,500,000 1} 22,500 
erey ee es eae 13 24,000 
olmes,com....... 600, Sa » el iva eer ° 
Holmes, pfd........ 600,000 ee Southern Mill Stocks 
DN a 5 aw v0 5 2,250,000 5 112,500 
Nashawena........ 7,500,000 1} 112,500 Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C 
Re 1,200,000 9 108,000 _ 
N.B. Cotton, pid... 750,000 6 45,000 Bid Asked 
Nonquitt. . GO ks hades Abbeville Cotton Mills............. 70 76 
ss 6 x04 c0 800,000... ... Anderson Cotton Mills............. 110 114 
Pierce Mfg. Co... .. 600,000 26 156,000 Arcade Cotton Mills............... ore 70 
Potomska......... SE, kk caekees Dio xo. 44:0. 6 a o.0as main Be uk de 
Quissett,com...... 2,000,000 8 160,000 Arcadia Mills, pfd................. 102 eae 
issett, pfd. . 305,000 6 UESOO Artemia’ DR... 5 55s ccc ccccens aan 100 
Sharp,com........ er Augusta Factory, Ga.............. 24 30 
Sharp, pfd......... CN sg) beta oe Avondale Mills, Ala............... 1,175 1,225 
Sr ite ok eee 1,260,000 8 100,800 Beaumont Mfg. Co................ 300 aa ale 
ee ee 1,600,000 14 24,000 Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pfd.. ‘ ae 
Wameutta......... 6,000,000 2 SO) TR ae a aio ov occ cccecceccvce eae 35 
WMS... ........ Sk eked eiw we oe eee 87 90 
————- — — Bibb Mfg. Co.................005. 140 143 
$59,120,000 109 $1,495,101 Bibb Mfg. Co., 6%, pfd............ 100 103 
*Capital reduced by 20% Dee. 15, 1928. 7 
tCapital reduced by 50% Dec. |, 1928 (Continued on page 109) 
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Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Stability — Security 


Service 


... On your cotton yarn contracts placed 
through this organization with established 
mills whose identity become an important part 
of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 


ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 


recognized as possessing every desired charac- 
teristic for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting 
and finishing excellence. 


Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range 
of numbers and every form of put-up for the 
knitting and weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES 

PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK: $3 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bidg. 


TUBES SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, 
and Bleached 


The Dixie-Mercer- 
izing Company’s 
Trade Mark has come to 
represent the best in mer- 
cerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere-the result of 
consistent, year after year, produc- 
tion of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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J. H. SEPARK 


Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 26s to 120s—single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING 
and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3 and 4 ply for | 
THREAD PURPOSES | 


We are using weavers knots throughout our process 
of manufacture both in single and ply yarns. 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BRANCHES 


Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 


Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Problems Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the problems of other full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers in Plaiting and Splicing 
Yarns. It can help you. Special Full Fashioned Quality. 


90s /2—100s /2—120s /2 
40s /1 to 100s/1 


Mercerized—Natural or Tinted. 
patent No. 1,496,696. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Sales Office 


FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Licensed for tinting under 











Quick Prompt 
Service Deliveries 
Ne ER 








(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Lull in Yarn Buying 





Prices Holding Firmer 


Than Raw 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE market has been featureless 

this week, there being little change 
in the volume of business being placed 
since the middle of last month when 
the active buying of the last quarter of 
1928 was stopped. There are indica- 
tions this condition is a seasonal one 
and not the end of the period of activity 
as manufacturers, while not rushed at 
the present time due to all in the trade 
being interested in inventories rather 
than in making new commitments, have 
a fair to good volume of business on 
their books and are receiving new busi- 
ness from day to day. 

It must also be remembered manu- 
facturers have already covered fairly 
generally for their January and part 
of February needs and a breathing space 
should not be taken to mean less yarn 
is being consumed but rather that manu- 


Material 


facturers have sufficient for their imme- 
diate needs. 

While there has been a slight weak- 
ness in the raw material market this is 
regarded as temporary and the trade is 
bullish, believing higher prices will be 
paid for cotton and yarns during the 
next three months. It is apparent spin- 
ners are making a strong endeavor to 
keep yarn prices at their present level 
although cotton may decline slightly. 
They are widening their margins be- 
cause of their strong position, a ma- 
jority having from one to two months’ 
business now in hand. 

For this reason few in the trade 
anticipate any important reduction in 
prices unless the raw material market 
experiences a sudden downward move- 
ment. Spinners do not need immediate 
business and for this reason they are 
turning down low-priced offers. 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


There have been exceptions to this 
general rule where spinners here and 
there found that they could work in 
several thousand pounds of immediate 
delivery orders on which they have been 
willing to shade prices half cent this 
week. Sales of this variety have been 
noted where a spinner has been willing 
to sell the popular counts like 20s-2 
and 30s-2 warps at half cent under the 
market level quoted by others and 
manufacturers have not been slow in 
taking advantage of such opportunities 
to buy. 

Some Price Cutting 


When the spinner sells a small vol- 
ume at the lower prices it is noticeable 
he then refuses to entertain offers at 
less than the full market price for larger 
amounts. Price-cutting has not been 
of important volume this week but just 
noticeable enough to make manufac- 
turers more conservative in making new 
commitments. 

Although the carded section of the 
market has been dull there has been 
activity in combed, one concern having 
been a large buyer since the holidays. 
It is reported a group of combed spin- 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





ners in Gaston County have sold be- 
tween three and four million pounds of 
two-ply combed yarn since Christmas 
which represents active trading for this 
particular group. 

It is not believed this improvement in 
combed has been general but it has been 
confined to a relative small number of 
spinners. It was placed for the account 
of mercerizers to follow present con- 
tracts. While definite information re- 
garding prices at which this large vol- 
ume of business was placed is lacking it 
is reported it was based upon 60s-2 in 
the neighborhood of 60c. 


Combed Prices Low 


Combed spinners have a large volume 
of forward business on their books and 
for this reason few in the trade believe 
they were willing to go below that fig- 
ure to secure a share of the orders as 
that price merely represents changing 
one dollar for another. This continues 
to be the outstanding feature of combed 
yarns, spinners being unable notwith- 
standing the large amount of buying 
during the last two months, to place 
their prices on a profitable basis and for 
this reason various movements afoot to 
change the situation are being watched 
with interest. 

A number of suggestions have been 
made at meetings of combed spinners 
held in Gastonia and these varied from 
the suggestion a combed varn institute 
be formed to one to the effect a central 
bureau should be formed to finance 
combed spinners when orders from 
manufacturers were small. This would 
prevent, the sponsors of this scheme 
stated, the dumping of stocks upon the 
market to be sold at practically any fig- 
ure manufacturers were willing to pay. 

Plans for the formation of an export 
association by the large mercerizers of 
the United States, as announced in these 
columns last week, have also caused 
commento comment all of which has 
heen favorable. It is regarded as likely 
that the details of the export association 
of mercerizers will be announced in a 
few days and this step is felt to be one 
of the most important taken by this or 
any other textile group within recent 
years so far as their export probiems 
are concerned. 

One of the most important changes 
this movement will mean is in their 
sales overhead which will be reduced to 
an unbelievable extent. Instead of mer- 
cerizers selling in foreign markets 
through their own sales agents as at the 
present time the completion of plans for 
this association would mean all mem- 
bers would sell in foreign markets 
through one central sales agency. The 
saving in selling costs would give 
American producers a distinct advan- 
tage. 

It is believed mercerizers are the first 
important textile group to take advan- 
tage of the Webb Act to form an asso- 
ciation for the sale of their product 
abroad under more favorable conditions 
than in the past and there are many 


who look for other American textile 
groups to follow this lead to advantage. 
Other industries have done so to their 
material benefit; examples are to be 
seen in the copper, steel and oil indus- 
tries. 

There has been no interest in mercer- 
ized qualities this week, mercerizers be- 
ing well sold ahead for a number of 
months and they expect comparatively 
little new business for the next few 
weeks for that reason, large sales to all 
trades having been made just previous to 
the two advances in mercerized yarns 
late last year. 

While new business is not coming 
through they are optimistic as specifica- 
tions are being received quicker than 
original contracts called for and this 
leads them to predict another wave of 
buying will develop sooner than they 
had believed when this large volume of 
business was booked last year. Recent 
purchases of gray yarns by several mer- 
cerizers indicate certain ones have not 
fully covered this processed business 
with gray yarns notwithstanding the 
large amount of forward orders on spin- 
ners’ books. 


Cotton Yarns Inactive 


Resumption of Buying Expected in 
Market by February 


New York.—As yet, no real demand 
for yarns is apparent in the New York 
market. Prices are holding at the same 
levels established during the last few 
weeks. Under pressure, a few spinners 
have made some slight concessions, but 
very slight ones indeed, and in the ma- 
jority of cases, quotations are still far 
from the ideas held by consumers. 

There have been reports of sales of 
20s-2 warps at 364c. Several have ex- 
pressed the opinion that such sales were 
either “short sales” made by dealers or 
that they have been made by direct 
sellers. It is stated that there is little 
likelihood of any dealers being “long” 
of 20s-2 at a price that they could sell 
at 364c. If they were, it would mean 
that the yarn had been carried by them 
for a good many months, in fact longer 
than anyone would have carried it. 

With the exception of a couple of 
weeks in December, the volume of busi- 
ness from September on has been very 
good, but the majority complain of the 
scarcity of profits. On a large turn- 
over of yarns, profit margins were 
narrow, and often actually non-existant. 

There have been many requests from 
consumers to defer deliveries of goods 
already on order. The inference being 
that they are desirous of making as good 
an inventory showing as possible. 

The prospects for an_ increased 
amount of business around the middle 
of this month is still in the minds of 
everyone. There are a lot of buyers 
who will have to purchase yarns to 
cover their needs for late January and 
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February. There have been many 
promises from the trade that they will 
be in the market for such requirements 
in about ten days to two weeks. 

From present indications it appears 
that February should be a good month 
for yarn dealers and spinners, but one 
factor argued that it was almost im- 
possible to look ahead four or five weeks 


now-a-days. Almost anything could 
happen to upset all calculations. 
Combed yarn spinners of Gaston 


County have reported a good business 
over the last several months, but here 
again is the question of lack of profits. 

There have been days during the last 
week or so when raw cotton has soft- 
ened a little without making any 
change in yarn quotations. Spinners 
claim that present quotations are too 
low, and any advantage that they may 
gain in cotton will be kept at home 
wherever possible. 


Demand Improving 


Contract Prices Steady, but Stocks 
and Spot Lots Weak 


30ston.—Until this week demand 
for cotton yarns of nearly all kinds for 
forward delivery has been as slow as 
it was during the last two weeks of 
December, and in the absence of such 
business the price status of the market 
has been dominated by the low figures 
named to clean up odds and ends held 
in stock, and it has been further weak- 
ened occasionally by offerings of small 
lots of spot yarn at concessions. 

The failure of the raw cotton market 
to resume its recent upward trend also 
has favored buyers. Nevertheless, for 
February and later delivery the ma- 
jority of dealers and spinners are al- 
most, if not quite, as firm in their ask- 
ing and selling prices as they were up 
to the middle of December, and starting 
this week there has been a moderate 
resumption of buying for forward de- 
livery at full prices. 

In the local market inside prices on 
medium and coarse count carded yarns 
for February and later delivery are a 
basis of 374 to 38c. for 20s-2 warps, 
414 to 42c. for 30s-2 and 32 to 32he. 
for 10s frame spun cones. Concessions 
of from 2 to 3c. have been reported on 
single and ply combed yarns of southern 
spinning, but such weakness is not at 
all general; southern spinners of quality 
combed yarns want a basis of 65c. for 
60s-2 weaving twist and a basis of 424 
to 43c. for 18s cones. 

Increased interest is being shown in 
combed thread yarns, but it seems diffi- 
cult for spinners to get a basis better 
than 85c. for 60s-2 of average quality 
and 90c. for super quality. 





Chattanooga Yarn Market 
Is Firmer 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. —A tendency 


toward firmer prices was about the only 
development of interest in the local 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 


24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CoO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— sOmeree 
SINGLE 7 Splicing 


Mercerized Yarn f-yapue and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696 


Wire or write us for prices and ‘samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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yarn market during the week ending 
Jan. 5. Prices did not advance however 
during the week. 

Thrown silk was the exception to the 
rule being a little higher as the week 
closed than when it opened. The price 
was quoted at $5.80 per pound for the 
double extra. This has been about the 
average price for the last several weeks. 

There was no material change in the 
volume of new business booked, the 
market still being relatively quiet. The 
carded cone prices range from 32 to 33c. 
for 10s to 344 to 354c. for 20s. 

Sixties in two-ply mercerized is still 
listed at 83c. with 20s-2 at 6lc. and 
80s-2 at $1.07. In combed singles local 
brokers are quoting 18s at 42 to 43c. 
and 60s at 73 to 75c. 


R. H. Shaen Opens Office 


R. H. Shaen, who has been identified 
with the Philadelphia Cotton yarn trade 
for a number of years, has opened 
offices 419 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, where he will do a general cot- 
ton yarn brokerage business. 


Fowler Now With 
Mauney-Steel Co. 


Fred S. Fowler, well known in the 
New York market has become asso- 
ciated with Mauney-Steel Co., whose 
main offices are in Philadelphia and will 
cover the New York State market 
for them, making his headquarters in 
Amsterdam, in the First National Bank 
Bldg. Mr. Fowler has been identified 
with the cotton yarn trade for many 
years, having formerly been connected 
with Plowman Yarn Co., and Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia. 


Winners of S. C. Five Acre 
Cotton Contest 


CotumBiaA, S. C.—R. L. Alverson, of 
Spartanburg County, has just won the 
South Carolina five-acre cotton contest, 
with a yield of 2.28 bales per acre, 5,700 
Ibs. on his five acres, and A. D. Bowen, 
of Oconee County, was second, with 2.16 
bales per acre, 5,408 Ib. in all. 








Report on Textiles 
Manufactured in 
Federal Prisons 


WasuHincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Prison at Atlanta produced a daily 
average of 23,796 yards of cloth in 
November, according to a report to the 
Department of Justice. 

The Federal Prison in Atlanta also 
reported that orders from the Navy 
Department were received during the 
last week for a total of 512,800 yards 
of different grades of canvas, to be fur- 
nished before the close of the present 
fiscal year. 

The statement of production from the 
Leavenworth Prison for the month of 
November, 1928, shows a daily average 
of 23,796 yards of material produced. 


Slow Market for Wastes 


Mill Demand Shows No Urgency— 
Manchester Situation 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
lacks any particular feature. Spot ma- 
terials are firm yet it is difficult to sell 
without some slight price concession. 
Holders of comber are asking 18c. but 
buyers and sellers are rather far apart 
in current thin market. The English 
demand is very dull with limited bids 
one cent per pound below domestic con- 
sumer’s price. Strips are steady. A 
larger consuming demand would be very 
welcome. Threads are a trifle firmer. 
White threads are a good buy, it is 
claimed. Handlers of bedding stocks 
are optimistic. There is a fairly good 
tone to the market in general but no 
business in bulk. 

The amount of business done in 1928 
in the cotton waste market was, it is 
said, fully equal to that transacted in 
1927. During the year the percentage 
cf values on spinnable materials de- 
clined slightly so that at the close 
comber and peeler strips were selling 
about 2% lower than at the beginning 
of the year on a cotton basis approxi- 
mately lc. a pound higher. Taking a 
long view of the situation a cotton 
manufacturer stated that the production 
of waste from New England mills was 
likely to decrease year by year with a 
corresponding increase in the output of 
the South. 

In the Manchester market merchants 
awaited the settlement of contracts for 
the new year with mingled hope and 
apprehension. Increasing production of 
waste of American cotton is not being 
accompanied by any improved demand 
from the spinner of cotton waste. 
Stocks of American wastes are accumu- 
lating. In mills spinning Egyptian cot- 
ton there is a tendency seen to substitute 
Uppers for Sak. cotton and the Uppers 
cotton waste has a much less ready sale, 
there being more sellers than buyers. 
The future, it is said, holds poor hope 
unless mill contracts are made substan- 
tionally on the basis of the prices paid 
twelve months ago, the present Ameri- 
can cotton position being practically 
identical with a year ago. In the hard 
waste section most of the mills are on 
short time and for their output of waste 
there is only a stagnant demand. 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
Peeler comber................-..-+----+ 17§—18¢ 
NE os Caw Ud he ae Cae es 1643—17¢ 
SS rr ne ee 16 —I7e 
ee ee 9 —10c 
Choice Willowed picker............... 64— 7c 
SEE cos. oo 64.0 wena eico.caceee's 18 —19c. 
Linters (mill run)..................... 63— 7#e. 
os chide eelen cae 11 —12c. 





C. K. Eagle & Co., New York, are re- 
ported to have been absorbed by a syndi- 
cate under Paolino Gerli, Gerli & Co., 
New York. Officials of both concerns 
professed ignorance of this report when 
interviewed. 
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General Piece Goods Dyeing 
Corp. Formed to Process Silks 


The General Rayon & Silk Dyeing 
Corp., New York, has formed a sub- 
sidiary corporation which will be 
known as the General Piece Goods Dye- 
ing Corp., devoting itself to the dyeing 
and finishing of silk piece goods, bro- 
cades and laces in large and small quan- 
tities. A dyeing process for weighted 
silk fabrics will be exploited by this firm 
in a much larger way. 

Louis Jacobs, formerly with the 
Charles Solomon Co., has been taken in 
and in addition to being an officer in the 
new corporation, will be general man- 
ager. The new corporation will occupy 
the first floor of its building at 214 E. 
22nd St. and the General Rayon & Silk 
Dyeing Corp. will continue to occupy 
the fourth floor. Both floors are being 
fully equipped with new apparatus and 
this change has enabled the General 
Rayon & Silk Dyeing Corp. to increase 
its dye house capacity to approximately 
5,000 Ibs. daily, both direct and 
Indanthrene. 

Robert Groh will be the eastern rep- 
resentative of both firms, and will estab- 
lish himself permanently in Providence, 
R. I. Under his management the entire 
New England territory will be covered. 
Mr. Groh has covered this territory for 
over 20 years. 

Jesse M. Schneider, who founded the 
business ten years ago, is president of 
both concerns. 


Lower Price List on Sase 
Yarn Issued 


Following is the revised price list on 
Sase brand yarn, made by the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Yarn Co., which went into 
effect on Jan. 1. Prices are f.o.b. mill, 
and terms 2% 30 days. The mill’s 
policy of passing on economies of pro- 
duction, etc., to customers has taken 
effect in these new prices: 


-——— Comparative Sizes ———. ———— Price —-—— 
Rayon Worsted Sase 
(Denier) (560) (840) Single Two-Ply 
885 9 6 $0.98 $1.03 
664 12 8 1.00 1.05 
442 18 12 1.10 is 
379 21 14 1.14 1.20 
300 26 17} 1.17 1.23 
265 30 20 1.21 1.27 
200 39 26 1. 26 1.32 
177 45 30 '.31 1. 38 
150 52 35 1. 36 1. 43 
132 60 40 1.41 1.48 
106 75 50 1.51 1.59 
88 90 60 1.60 1.70 
75 105 70 1.70 1.82 
66 120 80 1. 83 2.05 
59 135 90 2.00 2 











Textile Club Organized 
At Pacific’s Southern Plant 


CotumsiA, S. C—A Pacific Mill’s 
Textile Club has been organized at the 
company’s local plant, it was announced 
recently. 

The aim and purpose of this club is 
to discuss subjects peculiar to mill work 
and familiarize members with “the 
other fellow’s job,” as well as their own. 

The meetings will be held in one of 
the rooms of the Olympia Mills each 
week, and banquets will be served. 
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The opening of a new line is a particu- 
larly significant time. How will it take? 
Does its finishing measure up to ex- 
pectations? Does it have the ear marks 
of a coming success? 


These are important questions but they 
all hark back to the calibre of the yarn 
employed. That new fabric, made with 
Cannon Yarns, is already started on the 
road to success, because its raw material 
is right. Cannon Yarns have a record 
of achievement in the industry. 


On every hand you see fabrics which 
have made the grade—with Cannon 
Yarns in the saddle. 


Bringing out a new line shortly? We 
invite you to try out samples of Cannon 
Yarns in the required count and put up. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


at 


Opening your new line? 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 


CANNON 
“YARNS 








Picker Room 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER 
COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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Cotton Holding Steady 





Trade Buying Absorbs 
Speculative Liquidation 


HE cotton market has had another 

comparatively quiet week with 
prices showing a tendency to pivot be- 
tween the 193 and 20c. levels for the 
spring months. The market showed 
considerable powers of absorption as 
prices approached that figure for March 
and May contracts at the beginning of 
the week, but the demand was grad- 
ually supplied, and on Monday March 
sold off to 19.60 which represented a 
decline of approximately 60 points from 
the closing quotation of the old year and 
of 123 points from the high price 
touched on the advance of last 
November. 


Improved Technical Position 


Indications of an improved technical 
position then developed and there were 
rallies on covering or trade buying but 
the demand was lacking in aggressive- 
ness, and the market on the whole has 
suggested a more or less general dis- 
position to wait for leadership from the 
spot situation or for the shaping up of 
new crop prospects. 

A feeling that the standard cloth sta- 
tistics, and the domestic consumption 
figures for the month of December 
would show a falling off in activity as 
compared with November, probably 
acted as a check on buying during the 
week. It seemed to be generally ex- 
pected that sales of cotton cloths for 
December would fall below production, 
and that the amount of raw cotton con- 
sumed in this country for the month 
would show a considerable falling off as 
compared with the November figures. 

These figures on consumption are ex- 
pected from the Census Bureau on Mon- 
day and will compare with a November 
consumption of 610,884 bales and a 
domestic consumption of 538,786 for 
the month of December last year. It is 
likely that while estimates of December 
consumption for this season range from 
about 550,000 up to 600,000 bales, the 
market is prepared for a report of a 
round 565,000 bales. 

In a general way the trade has ex- 
pected nothing more than temporary 
reactions to these December statistics. 
The holiday period usually shows some 
slowing down in the primary goods mar- 
kets and also some curtailment of mill 
activity. If they have done so this year, 
it will hardly be regarded as justifying 
any particular change of opinions as to 
the probable consumption of raw mate- 
rial or distribution of cotton goods. 

Meanwhile more encouraging reports 
than otherwise have been reaching the 
trade from abroad. It appears that pre- 


liminary negotiations have opened the 
way for the organization of a merger of 
mills spinning American cotton in 
Liverpool, also that Manchester has se- 
cured certain reductions in transporta- 
tion and finishing costs which should 
enable them to compete more effectively 
in the world’s markets. 


Improvement in Europe 


The prospect consequently, would ap- 
pear to be for some increase in British 
mill activity and the maintenance of 
somewhat larger stocks of raw cotton 
in that quarter. Reports of improving 
trade have also been received from the 
Continent, and taken as a whole there 
has been no disposition to reduce esti- 
mates placing the world’s probable con- 
sumption of American cotton for the 
season in the neighborhood of 15 to 154 
million bales. 

The weather since the middle of 
December has not been altogether favor- 
able for the picking of cotton remaining 
in the fields. Current receipts are said 
to be of very low grades, while the 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics on the grade and staple of 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 

Jan.3 High Low Jan.9 Change 
January..... 20.01 20.03 19.53 19.98 —.03 
February 20.03 20.03 19.68 20.00 —.03 
March...... 20.05 20.09 19.60 20.04 —.01 
OS sas 0 20.05 20.05 19.72 20.04 —.01 
MS a oie 20.06 20.11 19.62 20.04 —.02 
June 19.89 19.89 19.55 19.85 —.04 
Dias och 19.72 19.74 19.25 19.67 —.05 
August...... 19.63 19.63 19.28 19.62 —.01 
September... 19.53 19.53 19.20 19.55 +.02 
October..... 19.43 19.48 19.02 19.48 +.03 
November... 19.46 19.51 19.15 19.51 +.05 
December... 19.39 19.35 18.89 19.25 —.14 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, Jan. 4........ 20.00c. 18.97c. 
Saturday, Jan. 5...... 20.00c. 18.92c. 
Monday, Jan. 7....... 19.95¢. 18.89%. ....... 
Tuesday, Jan. 8....... 20.00c. ... a? hg theater 
Wednesday, Jan.9.... 20.25¢. 19.17¢. 10.49d. 
Thureday, Jan. 10..... 20.20c. 19.17¢. 10.55d. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
——Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Jan. 9 Week Year 
oO eee 19.45 603,019 514,298 
Dini bia 5 oe <. See i eraes area 517,210 
I n.d & Prater ence Se 54,286 16,612 
Ss enews sk ewks 19. 29 50,835 54,427 
A eee 19.31 106,932 89,026 
MEETS ov hedienveucsae 20.2 55,302 198,550 
PRET eee 19.25 Shane 957,984 
Rha s bs dccaee 19.06 79,368 108,569 
0 Ree 18.55 j ; 270,039 
Ot. ak 18.25 25,030 2,252 
MR as o's ahhina se 5 18.50 27,878 27,860 
LS OS Jae ck oie edema 
Mont. 18.45 
Re lee ain a 18.65 
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cotton ginned prior to Dec. 1 showed 
that out of 12,540,275 bales of upland 
cotton ginned to that date 1,830,354 were 
untenderable either as to grade or staple. 
Of this amount 1,674,425 bales were 
below { inch staple. 

Trading in the new style contracts 
for October and later deliveries has been 
in progress without much variation in 
the parity as compared with the initial 
transactions. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Last 
Market Jan. 2 Jan. 9 Change Year Sales 

Galveston.... 19.25 19.45 +20 19.20 5.029 
New Orleans 18.86 19.17 +31 19.16 14.042 
Mobile....... 18.60 18.85 +25 19.00 94 

Savannah.... 19.03 19.29 +26 19.26 2.375 
Norfolk...... 19.06 19.31 +25 19.31 1. 468 
New York.... 20.10 20.25 +15 19.50 5. 800 
Augusta...... 18.81 19.06 +25 19.25 1.827 
Memphis..... 18.30 18.55 +25 18.60 26.682 
St. Louis..... 18.75 18.25 —50 19.00 —— 
Houston...... 19.05 19.25 +20 19.10 19.863 
Dallas....... 18.50 18.65 +15 18.35 24.238 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F . 907 .90t .70F 63t .79t 
Ss. G.M .60t .65T 55t 50 .59F 
cai ks .35t . 40t 40+ 38 . 40+ 
8. Me... . 25t .25t 25t .25¢ .26f 
oe cw ce tee .75* 75° .75° .83* 
L. M........ 1.00% 1.25% 1.560% 1.50° 1.63° 
S. G. OF*.... 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.25* 2.44* 
Guth... . 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
i cai .50* .60% .50% .25% .44* 
S. M.. 1 Se oa ae) oO 
is occ wae 1.75% 1.25% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50* 1.75* 1.75* 1.88* 2.14% 
L. M.**., . 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 2.89% 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M. ... 1.50% 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1.30% 
S. M.** . 2.25* 2.00% 1.60* 1.75* 2.01% 
PON ea was 3.00* 2.50% 2.25* 2.50* 2.65% 
BLUE STAINED 
MOG..ccc. FS 1.50" 1.50° 1.75" 1.2 
SMC... BI 2.0 2.3° 2.3% 2.22" 
sca cess 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 
*Off middiing. 


+On middling. 





More Inquiry in South 


Receipts at Some Southern Centers 
Continue Heavy 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 7—There has 
been rather large inquiry for cotton at 
first hands in this market since the holi- 
days but demand has avoided any sem- 
blance of competition. Sellers, on the 
other hand, are more inclined to hold 
in the belief that it will be their own 
fault if prices do not advance. 

The recent advance of about 50 points, 
from the low of the season, in the staple 
basis has encouraged hope for still bet- 
ter basis and induced holding by those 
financially able to try the experiment. 
Many sizeable lots have been withdrawn 
from the market, but the shipper, since 
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Diversification 


A big word—but one that looms 
large in the textile picture today. 


Quissett’s exhaustive line of yarns is 
proving usetul to many mill men in 
this era of quick change-overs. Here 
we offer yarns for knitting and 
weaving purposes in a wide variety 
of counts and put-ups. And the 
quality is always Quissett—-which 
means economy in working, dis- 
tinctiveness in the finished product. 


Let us offer you samples in your 
regular put-up. Write today. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions 


ly Yarns our Specialty 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


——_ 10» i——_ 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 


Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
Drv LP VLP LP LP 








Waterman, Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 


CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg, 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 

from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. 

Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 

turers and those requiring exceptional high quality 
yarns for special purposes. 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 
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filling his December commitments, is 
taking things leisurely and appears con- 
fident that commitments will be met 
without much difficulty as they fall due 
and, in the meantime, is picking up cot- 
ton on which he thinks the price is 
right. 

Absence of buyer competition has 
been an outstanding feature of the mar- 
ket since the season started; active buy- 
ers were unusually few in number and 
by reason of that fact found themselves 
in position to make the basis. First 
hands, until recently, have offered freely, 
satisfied with the price if not with the 
basis. 

Receipts continue heavy; a large part 
of these receipts is cotton being concen- 
trated by large shipping interests, but 
a considerable percentage is being sent 
here to be held. Bullish sentiment 
among shippers was jolted by the unex- 
pected break in contract values on the 
first day of trading of the new year, but 
the loss of confidence does not extend 
to first hands. 

First hands, for several months, have 
been more inclined to consider the price 
than the basis, for which reason fluctua- 
tions in futures have meant little to 
them. There is a feeling among owners 
of medium length staples that the cheap 
basis which already has attracted the 
attention of some mills not heretofore 
users of staples, will remove the surplus 
and that owners willing and able to wait 
will be rewarded for their patience. 

Little thought has been given, so far, 
to the new crop. The old crop harvest 
is not yet complete. 

The weather during the week was 
more unfavorable than otherwise and 
influenza is still epidemic. There was 
some cold weather and while tempera- 
tures dropped below freezing it was not 
cold enough to affect boll weevils in 
hibernation. 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Jan. 5 Dec. 29 
10 markets average...... 18.69 19.10 
NIE oo a 212 oe aatre rica 18.30 18.70 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
Ee ReOW ae ez oo ore 20. 35@20. 80c 
21.50@21. 90c 
24.75@25. 50c 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total... ... 19,765 12,809 27,790 
F.o.b.included in total 14,333 10,564 19,475 
10 markets.......... 80,182 59,681 128,803 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts......... 34,159 11,292 9,782 
Gross receipts... . 59,585 27,491 42,776 
Total since Aug.!,net 567,716 485,365 556,770 
Shipments. . 53,468 34,903 55,645 
Total since Aug. 1. 874,774 784,670 1,116,785 
Total stock......... 280,560 272,201 330,205 
Increase for week... 6,117 *7,412 *12,867 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphisfactors 108,500 98,500 157,000 
Increase for week... . 3,500 2,000 *3,000 
* Decrease, 


Basis Advances 


Firmest on High Grades—Egyptians 
Slow and Weaker 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Although there has 
been no marked improvement seen in 
extra staple cotton demand from do- 
mestic spinners within the week, it has 
been sufficient to emphasize the fact that 
there is real ground for previous reports 
that basis upon nearly everything ex- 
cepting the lowest grades was hardening 
and particularly upon grades higher 
than middling. 

Apparently the latter grades are 
scarcer than was anticipated, or else re- 
cent buying has been concentrated more 
upon these than upon lower grades; at 
all events, only scattered small lots of 
strict middling can be had as low as 50 
to 75 points on middling, while most 
shippers ask a premium of 100 points 
and in some cases more. 

Basis for staple is also tending against 
buyers, and for full 14 inch hard 
Western cotton it averages rather close 
to 300 points on March, with 1s inch 
held by many shippers at 700 points on 
March. Some spinners, however, report 
that it is still possible to pick up 50 to 
100 bale lots some 50 to 75 points lower. 

The Alexandria futures market has 
been acting somewhat independently of 
the domestic futures market during the 
week under review, January Sak. show- 
ing a net decline for the week of 100 
points and February Uppers of 55 
points; more distant months are rela- 
tively weaker on both Sak. and Uppers. 
October Uppers at $24.22 being off 37 
points and November Sak. at $37.85 off 
102 points for the week. 

Values appear to be more stabilized 
on the Upper than on the Sak. options, 
and although the Sak. situation is statis- 
tically strong there are many who re- 
gard present prices as unwarrantedly 
high and are anticipating considerably 
lower figures. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Jan.-Feb. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middlings St. Middling 


1 zs in. 22 to 22}c. 223 to 234e. 
I 7s in. to 4 in. 22} to 223c. 23 to 234c. 
1} in. eaters .. 22} to 23e. 23} to 23%c. 
St ae eer ; 26 to 27c. 27 to 28c. 
ld in... 30 to 3le. 31 to 32e. 


Basis on See Y ork, March, 20. 04c. 


John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for Jan.- 
Feb. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides 37.30c., off 1c.; unchanged ; 
Medium Uppers, 25.15c., off 0.55c. from 
Jan. 2. They report closing prices 
Jan. 29 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Jan. Sak. $36.85, off $1.00; Feb. 
Uppers $22.58, off 57c., from Jan. 2. 


Boston, quote 


Egypt Silk Mills Corp., Northampton, 
Pa., has been sold to Jacob and Samuel 
Youdelman, New York, who will operate 
it as a shirt factory. 
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November Imports of Cotton 
and Cotton Goods 


Imports of cotton and cotton goods 
into the United States for November, 
1928, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, are as follows 
together with eleven months’ totals for 
1927 and 1928: 


Eleven Months 


Ended Nov. 
November (In Thousands) 
1928 1927 1928 
Raw cotton, Ilbs....... 20,145,692 185,003 152,221 
Raw cotton, dollars.... 4,604,343 40,053 38,042 
Total cotton manufac- 

tures, dollars........ 6,019,372 60,543 63,392 
Total cotton cloth, 

Wy io Sanco esc. 4,388,841 57,436 55,454 
Total cotton cloth, 

Ss a a ohans 1,186,491 14,240 14,210 
Unbleached, sq.yd..... 1,348,607 25,191 21,322 
Unbleached, dollars. ... 280,536 4,719 4,273 
Bleached, sq.yd....... 1,190,334 9,073 10,449 
Bleached, dollars...... 279,945 1,917 2,166 
Colored, sq.yd......... 1,849,900 23,171 23,682 
Colored, dollars. .... 626,010 7,603 7,780 





Southern Mill Stocks 
(Continued from page 99) 





Calhoun Mills.. 95 101 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, $25). 15 18 
Chesnee Mills....... 5 109 114 
Chiquola Mfg. Co.. arises ts 271 280 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pid. area t 101 wea 
CE GN oo vt sicawereines cas 135 140 
Clinton Cotton Mills............... 280 301 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga............ 120 125 


Co NE de tara’ 9 asp. sas Whse: ran alg 00 
D. E. Converse Co... see 116 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala..... oy . 
Darlington Mfg. Co....... ; 70 80 


Drayton Mills.......... 110 oh 
oo 6 : 117 120 
Dunean Mills, pfd.. reas 101 103 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... 2 75 85 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.. a 91 94 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.. ee 125 145 
Florence Mills. Seen aa. ed eye 72 
Florence Mills, pfd eee gia 101 Poe 
Gaffaer Mie. Co........ .0+.00 60 63 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga.... 170 180 
Glenwood Mills............. : 126 130 
CI a saeie ahs mabe owidses 80 85 
Ce | Re eee vast 80 84 
Graniteville Mfg. Co........ ; 125 140 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. .... 400 220 
Grendel Mills. . 300 a ee 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, $50)... ; 49 51 
Ham«yeick Mills rag aiheaih a: bia Ori ; 122 127 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.......... 140 145 
Industrial Cotton ena pfd.. ’ 40 51 
Inman Mills.. Palau wack ts i 130 an 
Inman Mills, pfd.. Ri hater d.nty acs 102 

Judson Mills, A pfd... : ae 104 

Judson Mills, B pfd.. aE 101 

King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 110 ‘ 
Lancaster Cotton Mills.. Fee ds 
Laurens Cotton Mills 152 160 
Limestone Cotton Mills 122 127 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.. . 135 oa 
Marlboro Mills............ ; 23 % 
Mills Mill ; sage 102 104 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.. . 100 ee 
Monarch Mills 135 140 


Musgrove Cotton Mills. see 78 83 


Newberry Cotton Mills 125 128 
Ninety-Six Mills. ..... ‘ 300 cd 
Norris Cotton Mills.. 70 
Orr Cotton Mills. . 92 See 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. . 100 102 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 20% 212 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. 1024 i 
Panola Cotton Mills, ‘Class A, —_ 

(Par, $67.50) .. 66 68 
Pelham Mills. .... , wee 10 13 
Pickens Cotton Mills. .. . ws 127 132 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.. - 134 137 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. oe on 74 77 
Riverside and Dan River Mills... 160 170 
Riverside and Dan River Mills $ 6% 

pfd. . ; 100 102 
Saxon Mills...... es ener 84 90 
Sibley Mfg. Co., ee pects 55 60 
Southern leachery 3 ea tae 29 31 
Southern Pleachery, pid. dorminaushi 97 100 
Spartan Mills... .. Ramana Se cd 
Union-Buffalo Mills... . 3 59 61 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.. ee 1014 103 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.. 64 65 
Victor-Monaghan Company... ; 94 95 
Victor-Monaghan Company, pfd.. 114 1146 
Wreeeee Bete GG. oc cc adeccces iW 115 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.............. 155 160 
RU NN a ix oii 5 3 Gin ctv 'N'sce vas 45 60 
Watte Mills, tatyld............... a 
Wein Rs ows 5 Sake cr ccesn tas 40 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co... .. 125 135 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd.. 89 91 
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38 Chauncy St. 





BOSTON, MASS 





T. J. PORTER & SONS | 


FINE YARNS 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 















INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving—COTTON YARNS—Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 
WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN F.STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS F°r Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
4’ Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


'@2 SOUTH WATER ST 
a - 


on yn 
PROVIDENCE.R.I. 
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Cotton Yarn and Warps °“44 


and Combed 
White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette | 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spirals in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
| Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gold, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electri- 
cal Purposes. 


New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


COTTON YARNS *" 


Service 
Any Count or Variety 
EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 


0. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 










SOUTHEASTERN | 
Bleach & Dye Works, | 


Incorporated 
Processers of Rayon 


and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Are Spinners to Blame? 


Unsatisfactory Margins 
Their Own Fault 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Aeeosonte to well-informed fac- 
tors, wool spinners have been 


guilty of a number of errors in policy 
during the last six weeks, which have 
been the cause of weakening their posi- 
tion at the present time. It has been 
stated spinners made their first mistake 
when they did not follow the precedent 
set them by their cotton yarn competi- 
tors of taking advantage of slight re- 
cessions in the raw material market to 
widen their admittedly inadequate spin- 
ning margins during that time. A 
short time ago there was a temporary 
weakness in the wool market and in- 
stead of worsted yarn spinners taking 
advantage of this to continue their 
former selling prices there was immedi- 
ate price-cutting by a sufficiently large 
number to weaken the price structure 
for all. 


Spinners Seem to Lack Data 


That spinners did this is an indica- 
tion they are not organized and do not 
have adequate information as to their 
present position, spinning margins and 
other necessary data essential to con- 
ducting their affairs on a modern mer- 
chandising basis. A large volume of 
business, for example, has been placed 
with outerwear spinners during the last 
two months. One important spinner of 
these yarns estimates that as a group 
these spinners have a large volume of 
forward business now in hand for de- 
livery during the first months of this 
year than they have had within recent 
years. 

Yet they were enable to widen spin- 
ning margins to any important extent 
during November and December and 
a majority assert that these counts are 


still being sold for little above actual 
cost. One of the best informed factors 
in this section states that spinners 
should have at least $1.55 for 2-20s, 50s, 
to make a fair profit, based upon cur- 
rent wool costs, which compares with 
selling prices of $1.474 or possibly 
$1.45. 


Yarns Selling at Cost 


Weaving yarn spinners say they 
should be receiving at least $1.85 for 
2-36s, three eighths, to make a profit. 
This compares with sales made this 
week at less than $1.774, several trans- 
actions in this count being made at 
$1.75 for 56s. Spinners claim they 
should be receiving $1.95 for 2-40s half 
blood which sells at 10c. lower and 
$2.15 for 2-50s Bradford, which may be 
obtained in small quantities for imme- 
diate delivery from stock as low as 
$1.95. Leaders in the trade regret spin- 
ners did not take advantage of the slight 
recession in their raw material market 
to widen these impossible spinning mar- 
gins within the last two months. 

In the second place, spinners have 
weakened their position during the last 
six weeks by sharp-shooting quotations 
in the way of offering to take a limited 
amount of business in certain of the 
more popular counts at lower figures 
than had been general. Trading dur- 
ing the month of December has been 
quiet and this condition still persists. 
With the wool market increasing in 
strength it seems that spinners would 
have at least held to their former prices, 
but this has not been the case in all 
instances. 

Manufacturers during the last six 
weeks have been able to pick up spot 
lots at figures considerably under the 


former price level, indicating that spin- 
ners in their need for immediate orders 
to keep their machinery operating at 
their former rate offered to take busi- 
ness at prices under the market level. 
This has been general enough to weaken 
the confidence of many manufacturers, 
although nominally yarn prices remain 
unchanged. 

Notwithstanding this tendency among 
spinners to weaken their already un- 
satisfactory position the outlook for 
them is better than a year ago, which 
in turn represented a slight improve- 
ment for spinners over 1927 as far as 
spinning margins are concerned. Their 
hope in this regard is in their recent 
decision to join the Wool Institute and 
leaders in the trade believe spinners 
will again develop a co-operative sprit 
which during recent weeks has been 
needed to carry yarn prices through the 
present dangerous period for spinners. 
Progress made this week in this matter 
as evidenced at the meeting held in 
New York Tuesday at the offices of 
the Wool Institute shows that much 
may be expected to improve spinners’ 
position along these lines during the 
present year. 


Critical Period for Spinners 


There are many in the trade who 
point out this is a critical time not only 
for spinners but their customers, manu- 
facturers, as well. Should spinners al- 
low price-cutting to become prevalent 
just at this time, leaders feel that manu- 
facturers would regret this as much as 
spinners because of closeness of the 
opening of their new lines. If yarn 
prices become weaker just at this time, 
manufacturers would become hesitant 
in making yarn commitments for their 
new season. 

This unfavorable tendency would not 
stop there, but goods buyers would be- 
come very much interested in such a 
development and of course would refuse 
to place initial goods orders for the 
next season. Should the market price 
basis be kept on the present fairly 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (36s)........... 1.15 -1.20 
2-16, low com. (36—40s).......... 1.20 -1.25 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 4 (44s)...... 1.25 -1.30 
2-20s to 2-268, } bid. (46-48s)... 1.374-1. 424 
2-26s to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s)...... 1.47}-1.524 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (46s) 1.45 -1.50 
2-32s, 4 bld. (48-50s)........... 1.574-1.624 
2-20s, ¢ bld. (56s) ciccvee S2GR —),. Ge 
re, ee 1.70 -1.723 
er A. kt ee 1. 773-1. 80 
2-308, 6 tee. (GOD. ecescs ena. s beatae 
2-368, $ bld. (60s).............. 1.80 -1.823 
i a eee 1.85 -—1. 873 
2-50s, high $ bld. (64s)......... 2.05 -—2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.10 -—2.15 
fo Re, 2.60 -2.65 


French System 


20s, high, 3 bld. (50s)......... 1.523 
20s, # bld. (56s)........ wocae, t6b@0oae 
26s, # bld. (56s).... . 1.70 -1.723 
30s, $ bld. (60s).... 1.80 —1.823 
302, fine warp (66-—70s) .. 1. 874-1. 923 
40s, $ bld. (60—64s) . 1.90 -1.95 
50s, (66-70s).... ; . 2.124-2.173 
GUNES oso cks ses 2.62 -2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low, } bid. (44s). acai 1.25 -1.30 
2-188 to 2—20s, 4 bld. (50s)...... 1.474 
2-268, } bid. (50s)... 
2-39s, $ bid. (50s).... 


2-208, } bid. (56s).... re 1.623 
2-20s, ' bid. (60s) . . be 1 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50... 1.35 -1.374 
30s, 60-40...... 1.45 -1.474 
30s, 70-30...... 1.55 -1.573 
30s, 80-20....... . 1.65 -1.674 

Prices at Bradford, Eng. 

8 C 

2-168, 368..... 2 4 
2-24s, 44s... 2 7} 
2-36s, 58s.. 4 5 
2—48s, 64s....... 5 4 
2-60s, 70s oro 


sansa iia ns Sn EE eee 
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JOHN W. FARWELL. Pres. JOHN G. OSWALD, Gen. Mer. 
NATHANIEL F, AYER, Treas. FOREST BOYD, Sales Mer. 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 





Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
Single and Ply 


American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices ‘ 
77 Franklin St., Boston—40 Worth St., New York—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer’s Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 


















MERINO 


[ J JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | 
J A @ A R D Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spinners of 

NE WORSTED YARNS 

Leer Bradford System for Weavers and Knitters t 

THREADS | 

WORSTED and 1 


FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 
For Knitting and Weaving | 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. | 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adam St.; Boston and New England States— 
Messrs. H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., Boston; Los | 
Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


THREADS > a 


} “ The Trade-Mark , Beh al 
For hand and nA nated Flax Hemp 


machine work Jute — Cotton 


LINEN YARNS 


and MERINO YARNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty. Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 





VAY ON (Jorn R.Stewart Co. 


7 OP 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


The Linen Thread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 












CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St,Boston,Mass. 





MARKERS 
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WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





steady basis, both would be more likely 
to operate and the new goods season 
will open under much more favorable 
auspices than should the price sharp- 
shooting by spinners for a negligible 
volume of business continue. 

There has been a tendency noted in 
recent meetings held by spinners to con- 
sider some cooperative movement to 
place a portion of the blame for their 
unsatisfactory position upon the manu- 
facturer. This cannot be done and not 
only is the reason for it to be found 
in spinners’ actions in the past, but it 
should be realized no one is going to 
lift them out of it except themselves. 


Yarns Should Be More Stable 


Manufacturers in a number of in- 
stances have stated’.they would prefer 
to see the spinning game upon a more 
efficient and stable basis than has been 
noted during recent years as it would 
aid them in their conduct of their own 
affairs. They would know then when 
they bought yarn that they were buy- 
ing at a fair and at the same time as 
low a price as possible. Under present 
conditions when they buy a bargain lot 
they feel worried that their competitor 
may be able to better this tomorrow. 

Current sales have been small and 
manufacturers are reluctant to give 
specifications on old contracts. ‘This 
condition is felt to be temporary as 
spinners, especially of outerwear counts, 
have a large volume of business in hand 
on which they feel specifications will be 
made when manufacturers have made 
readjustments following their inventory 
period. 

If prices continue steady and spin- 
ners do not weaken in an endeavor to 
force business for immediate delivery, 
indications point to a resumption of 
trading along the lines witnessed in 
November. Two factors indicate this: 
the opening of a new season in men’s 
wear and the fact spinners have fair 
business on their books to deliver dur- 
ing the first two months of this vear. 


Fair Worsted Yarn Outlook 


Prices Generally Lag Behind 
Top and Wool Values 


Boston.—Some advance in yarn val- 
ues is regarded as likely in certain sec- 
tions while in other places such a 
prediction is considered as somewhat 
dubious. Both spinners and topmakers 
are likely to move very cautiously in 
accepting new contract business prior 
to the opening with the situation com- 
plicated by tariff hearings and their 
possible action on raw material values. 

Shipping instructions on old contracts 
are considered quite good and a little 
additional spot buying in standard 
counts of weaving and knitting yarns at 
firm prices is seen in the market. 

Yarn prices firmed up during the lat- 
ter part of 1928 but the average price 


gain for the year was, it is said, smaller 
than in either tops or wools. There 1s 
a generally firm undertone to the mar- 
ket. Good business was placed in No- 
vember and some spinners have much 
work before them. Manufacturers are 
expecting repeat orders to arrive for 
several weeks at least and have also in 
their favor the normal stimulus to busi- 
ness expansion connected with the open- 
ing of goods for next Fall and Winter. 

Machine activity in the Bradford 
district shows little or no variation. Con- 
sumers are not covered very far ahead 
either in tops or yarns, and it is ex- 
pected that there will shortly be suff- 
cient buying to give a better idea of 
what is an actual selling basis as related 
to current raw material values. Since 
the first of the year there has been a 
slight hardening of prices. 


Fine and 58s Tops 


Yield New Business 


Topmakers Covering on 58s 


Encounter Strong Prices. 
Noil Prices Uncertain 


Boston. — Specifications against old 
contracts are arriving freely in the top 
market and there has been some heavy 
shipping for year to date. Further busi- 
ness was taken during the week in fine 
tops from both Bradford and French 
spinners, also in high gs blood tops at 
unchanged prices. There is some little 
call also for crossbred 44s. As _ top- 
makers receive additional business they 
cover on wools but few of them do more 
than meet their nearby requirements. 
In covering on high gs blood domestic 
wool this week an astonishingly firm 
situation was uncovered and buyers had 
to meet the sellers’ figure of $1.06-$1.07. 
The top market is not over-enthusiastic 
at the moment and is likely to watch 
very closely the opening of the goods 
market later this month. 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 





I oes vc csccastccceess $1. 36—1. 37 
Half-blood (60—62s)................. 1.35—1. 36 
eee 1.29—1.30 
BORE OE CIN avo 6 ice dvcccccie 1.25—1. 26 
RE ro pndvn 4d sh ekaeeceda 1.19—1.20 
FESS PEO CIO... a cen cc catsvees 1.15—1.17 
Cie saga ee ceeeeha th «cei 1.05 
I liek so 500 cnakas ve 1.00—1.02 
I, Pe TE Thins so ccc cwdlsctwves 92— .93 
2 eS 89— .90 
.90— .91 
$0.93—. .95 
85— .90 
.78— .80 
-60— .65 
51— .60 
55— .58 
.53— .55 
.50— .53 
Tops—Bradford. Eng. (Jan. 4) 
MEE iss oda. cr oe kes eto ee nehha 5id 
a tersathiie a a: salsa bb ele bie 48d 
ME COI occ es ccccesccccone 45d 
Half-blood low (58s) ................ 43d 
Three-eights blood (56s8)............. 354d 
Quarter-blood (5@s)......cccccccccce 294d 
COMIN TO ons vic cceccacocece 24d 
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The noil market is steady as to price 


but mills are not in the market. Fine 
noils are holding very firm, but a spotty 
demand only is appearing. Medium 
noils are in strong hands and likely to 
do better in the near future. Domestic 
output of alpaca noils is smaller than for 
years and there is nothing in the situa- 
tion to indicate any return to old-time 
output. Rayon has displaced alpaca 
quite extensively in the manufacture of 
linings. 


“Lehman to Represent River 


Mills, Inec., in Phila. 


Robert B. Lehman, Jr., well known 
in the Philadelphia market, announces 
that he will represent the River Mills, 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., starting Jan. 14, 
in Philadelphia and Passaic, N. J. Mr. 
Lehman has been representing Guerin 
Mills, Inc., in that section during recent 
years and will continue to make his 
headquarters at the same address, being 
located in room 984, Drexel Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia. River Mills, Inc., are spinners 
of woolen, merino and silk noil yarns. 


Grundy & Co., Ine. 


Name 


Change 


Announcement has been made that the 
firm name of Grundy & Co., Inc., 108 
S. Front St., Philadelphia, has been 
changed to Wm. H. Grundy Co., Inc., 
this change being made effective as of 
Jan. 1, 1929. There will be no change 
in the business, this being continued at 
the same address and under the direction 
of the same officers and personnel as in 
the past. The firm of Grundy & Co., 
Inc., was discontinued as of that date. 
The sales office will now operate under 
the same name as the mill located at 
Bristol, Pa. 


Hunter & Stratton Form New 
Concern 


William L. Hunter and Rodney W. 
Stratton have formed a new company 
for the sale of worsted yarns in the 
New England territory. They have 
taken offices at 52 Chauncey St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and will act as exclusive 
New England sales representatives for 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and for the Merion Worsted 
Mills, West Conshohocken, Pa., the 
former spinning Bradford weaving and 
Knitting counts and the latter French 
spun yarns. Mr. Hunter has been iden- 
tified with the trade for many years 
having been connected with Percy 
Legge until 1906 when he became 
southern manager for the New England 
Cotton Yarn Co., and in 1920 he be- 
came associated with Chas. J. Webb & 
Co., and remained with that concern 
until 1926 when he was appointed New 
England representative for S. B. & B. 
W. Fleisher, Inc. Mr. Stratton is also 
well known in the trade, having been 
connected with the sales department 
of the American Woolen Co., for more 
than 16 years. He is a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile School. 
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F YOU HAD XRAYS FOR EVES 


YOu could see for yourself some of the zeasons why bembeeg is diffecent 





Scientific laboratory tests have béen 
made to insure the strength and elasti- 
city of each tiny filament of Bemberg. 


HEN you go shopping for dress fabrics, your sense 

of sight and touch quickly tells you that Bemberg 
has the soft lustre and luxurious texture that compare 
favorably with fine natural silk. You can feel that it is 
softer, friendlier to the touch than ordinary materials. 


But only a powerful X-Ray could show you the reason. 
It is the inner structure of each of the fine stretch-spun fil- 
aments that compose each thread of Bemberg that causes 
fabrics of Bemberg to act differently from other textiles 
when they are worn, washed or ironed. The nature of this 
inner structure can not be detected by the eye alone. 


This invisible difference in the inner structure of the 
Bemberg filaments makes it safe for you to wash and iron 
fabrics of Bemberg without any special precaution. Gar- 
ments of Bemberg are not injured with the heat of the iron 
as are so many fabrics of a similar appearance. 


One of the largest stores in America has kept a record 
of underthings and hosiery of Bemberg sold to thousands 
of customers over a period of six months. No complaints 
have been received as to washing or wearing qualities. 


Ask to see fabrics and garments of Bemberg at your 
favorite store and make your own test of the exceptional 
satisfaction and service which Bemberg can give you. 


Bemberq 


£6 U.S. PAT OFF 


“Bemberg is a soft, white, silky yarn made from pure fibres, spun into 
very fine threads, by an exclusive, stretcn-spinning process, which 
gives it unusual strength and elasticity. It has a natural lustre similar 
to silk and contains filaments of the same number and fineness.” 





AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a booklet, samples of fabrics made of Bemberg and a 
twist of Bemberg Yarn as it comes from your mill in Tennessee. 


This advertisement will run in the January 19th campaign which is telling the story of Bemberg 


issue of VOGUE and in the February issues of 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and GOOD HOUSE- 


to women all over the country. 


KEEPING—a total circulation of over 4,300,000. AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 


It is part of the strong, national advertising 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Low-End Rayon 
Makers Trade-Up 





Plan to Make Finer Denier Yarn 
in Hope of Getting Broadsilk 


Business 


Rayon producers concluded 1928 in a 
happy frame of mind. Numerous firms 
continued writing orders right through 
the holiday period ; some of this business 
was good-sized, and will keep the ship- 
ping department busy through to April. 
The representatives of the industry who 
were interviewed during the last week 
offered some interesting thoughts on 
1928. 

Several said they thought the chief 
feature of the year was the constant 
tendency toward widening of the con- 
suming market. They pointed out that, 
while knit goods was the chief market 
through the year, the fabric end is rap- 
idly becoming important. The last few 
months saw a steadily increasing call 
for rayon yarn for the manufacture of 
broadsilks, and factors believe this de- 
mand will grow during 1929. A feature 
of this development is that it has spurred 
certain rayon mills, hitherto producers 
of lower-end yarns, to plan mill changes 
which will enable them to enter this 
newer market. 

Several mill spokesmen stated last 
week that their plants were being 
equipped to produce the finer yarns 


Viscose Process 


Fila- 


ments ss. Vai ssi 


1,200 


Open bleached waste 

Open unbleached waste 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.). . 
Colored thread waste 

Colored clips 





RAYON 


needed in broadsilk manufacture. This, 
of course, involves considerable change 
at the mills; these factors added, and 
they did not expect they would be able 
to produce any great quantities of the 
finer goods before spring at the earliest. 
One important producer has mapped out 
a program in this direction which will 
not go into effect before next September. 

In the view of numerous rayon fac- 
tors, the growing demand for rayon for 
broadsilk manufacture presents one of 
the most important aspects of the mo- 
ment. Silk and rayon mixtures espe- 
cially are likely to become increasingly 
popular, these men believe. 

The prevailing opinion in the trade 
is that production figures for 1928 will 
show an impressive advance. It is yet 
too early to talk definitely on this point, 
producers said, but they said individual 
months in many cases had so far sur- 
passed the same months in 1927 that a 
big increase might be taken for granted. 
This is consistent with the figures quoted 
by one leading firm last week; this firm 
noted that its contribution of rayon 
yarn to the knit goods industry had 
gone up from 37% of the firm’s total 
output in 1927 to 57% in the year now 
closing. The same corporation reported 
its sales for the year to have registered 
an increase of several million pounds. 

Producers said pro rata increases 
would probably be reported throughout 
the industry. They were unanimous in 
declaring 1928 to have been a thoroughly 
satisfactory and most progressive year. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Second Denier ‘‘A’”’ 


35 $3.50 
6 oa 
a> §64.90 
100. 2.15 





> +: 


Less Foreign 
Rayon Expected 





Many Look for Smaller Rayon Im- 
ports During the Present Year 


Than Last Year 


PHILADELPHIA. — A number of im- 
portant factors in the rayon market are 
predicting that competition from im- 
ported rayon will be less keen this year 
than last and they give three main 
reasons for this viewpoint. 

In the first place they find manu- 
facturers on the Continent to be con- 
suming larger quantities than at any 
time since the war, and believe there- 
fore that foreign producers will be less 
anxious to sell in this country. The 
improvement in rayon consumption in 
Europe is expected to continue. 

In the second place prices of foreign 
made rayon are now rising rather than 
declining, and the fact prices have be- 
come slightly firmer in those markets 
leads many to believe that low priced 
competition from abroad will be less 
noticeable this year. Costs of manu- 
facture also are rising abroad rather 
than declining further. Trades point to 
conditions in England where prices have 
been quoted which differ but little from 
those in this country. 


Lower American Quotations 


Thirdly, these factors point to the new 
American producers which have started 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 
(73 B ” 


“er | Denier eR 5 rome? 
1° 125 $1.75 $1.65 
140 1.60 1.50 
150 1.50 1.45 


160 1.45 1.40 


“eo 

$1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 


Cuprammonium Process 


Denier Filaments 


30 


Denier 


Rayon Waste Prices 


Converted Rayon Waste 


Bleached tops........... . 60c. 
Unbleached tops... 


Bleached noils. . . 
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Price 


$4.50 
a.ae 
3.50 
3.25 
2.90 


Price 


$2.40 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 


Denier Filaments 


150 112 
180 135 
240 180 
300 225 


Acetate Process 


Price 


$3.00 
3.00 
2.55 
2.40 


Denier 


120 
150 
200 
300 


Bleached garnets 

Unbleached garnets........... 
Colored garnets 

Unbleached garnets........... 
Clipped garnets......... 
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For Service 





ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


- 
— 
+ 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 


Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 
Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 








ZEH ENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


OFinest Duatities 


ae FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


Uy 
Zehla- oY - Rayon 


dole 
United dtates 
Representative 





A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE :- NEW YORK 
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“HNKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


Reviving the Rayon Hosiery Industry 
cw 
“So Difficult to Distinguish 
from Real Silk!” 
ow 
U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., 30 E. 33rd St., 
New York 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 










Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosiIERY MANUFACTURERS 







OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 










NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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production within recent months. They 
assert many such concerns find it neces- 
sary to sell their rayon at prices to 
compete with foreign-made rayon before 
they have perfected processes so that 
their rayon can be sold in competition 
with the best now being made in the 
United States. Such American pro- 
ducers have been, as one expessed it, 
been giving foreign producers “a run for 
their money” in the matter of price. On 
the whole the quality of the American 
made rayon sold at the same price as 
foreign would probably be superior to 
its foreign competitor. A number of 
the smaller American companies which 
started business within the last two years 
secured a large share of business during 
1928 which previously had been placed 
with sellers of imported rayon. 

There has been no noticeable change 
in current demand since the first of the 
year, producers finding that compara- 
tive quiet exists. They expect little or 
no change in the situation during the 
month. 

Spot demand for rayon is not active. 
business to date having been of a fill- 
ing-in variety coming from manufac- 
turers who found that they were short 
of a number of deniers after taking in- 
ventory. Opinion in the trade is that a 
majority of manufacturers in this mar- 
ket have covered their needs to an im- 
portant extent for the first quarter and 
contracting late this month or next will 
be for deliveries after current orders on 
producers’ books. 


Offer Rayon Courses | 


New Bedford Textile School 


Plans New Instruction 


New Beprorp, Mass.— With the 
opening of the second term of evening 
classes at the New Bedford Textile 
School, the institution has planned two 
new courses in rayon instruction. One 
of these courses is divided into three 
sections, in which the students will take 
up the study of the chemical construc- 
tion of rayon, the handling and process- 
ing of rayon, and weaving and knitting. 
The second course in rayon will be for 
operatives employed in the actual 
handling of rayon, and at the start of 
this course it will be confined to girls 
to be employed as rayon inspectors. 

These rayon courses have been in- 
troduced with the view of co-operating 
with the New Bedford Rayon Co., and 
the classes will be conducted in close 
touch with the industry. The company 
will supply the necessary product for 
use in the classes, and the school will 
accept as students in the second of these 
courses the girls who have their appli- 
cations on file as inspectors for the 
rayon company. It is planned to care 
for about 20 young women, to be di- 
vided into two classes, each class to 
have two evenings a week for instruc- 
tion, to continue for 12 weeks. 


These rayon courses provide entirely 


new instruction offered the evening 
classes, although day students get the 
rayon instruction in the course of their 
regular classes. The courses willbe in 
charge of the regular faculty of the day 
classes, and by practical men who are 
employed days, and will be engaged in 
teaching in the evening classes. 


AYON NOTES 
FROM EUROPE 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 












GERMANY 


It is reported that negotiations are in 
an advanced stage for the taking over 
by the I. G. Farbenindustrie of a large 
parcel of shares in the Dutch Enka Co., 
and that the utlimate object is complete 
amalgamation. 

x * * 

It will be recollected that the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie recently took a large 
interest in the British subsidiary of the 
Dutch Breda Co., which in its turn is 
now closely connected with Enka. It is 
not impossible that extensions in the 
acetate field are being considered. 


FRANCE 


The 1928 production of the Soie de 
Valenciennes is estimated at 1,750,000 
Ib., and that for 1929 at 3,000,000 Ib. 
The viscose system is exclusively used. 

~ oe 2 


Exports of rayon yarn from France 
in the first nine months of 1928 
amounted to 8,527,640 lb. Imports in 
the same period amounted to 944,020 Ib., 
together with an almost similar quantity 
of rayon waste. 

x ok Ox 


The estimated production of the Soc. 
Lyonnaise de Soie Artificielle in 1928 is 
3,300,000 Ib. of viscose rayon. 


me) es 


The capital of the Soc. Francaise 
Tubize is to be increased from 165 mil- 
lion francs to 170.5 million francs. 

ae 


It is reported that a reduction in 
prices of viscose silk amounting to as 
much as 20 per cent in some cases has 
been effected by some of the leading 
French producers. No details, how- 
ever, are yet available. 

* x * 

The Soie de Vichy has been formed 
with a capital of 20,000,000 francs. It 
is intended to produce cupra silk at the 
rate of about three tons daily. 


SWITZERLAND 


Exports of rayon yarn from Switzer- 
land in the first nine months of 1928 
amounted to 5,346,000 Ib. against 
6,921,200 Ib. in the whole of 1927. The 
chief market is Germany which takes 
about 25% of the Swiss exports, fol- 
lowed, in the order named by Spain, 
United States, China, Czecho-Slovakia, 
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Italy, India, Mexico and 


Sweden. 


Argentine, 


x * * 


Imports of rayon yarn in the first 
nine months of 1928 amounted to 
2,239,600 Ib., against 3,377,369 lb. in the 
whole of 1927. More than one-quarter 
of the imported yarn comes from 
France, followed by Italy, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium. 

x * x 


Exports of silk and rayon piece goods 
from Switzerland in the first nine 
months amounted to a total value of 
142,700,000 francs against 200,100,000 
francs in the whole of 1927. 

x *k x 


The production of viscose rayon by 
the Steckborn Artificial Silk Co., Ltd., 
in 1928, is estimated at 2,000,000 Ib. and 
it is anticipated that the output in 1929 
will be 3,200,000 Ib. Similarly the 1928 
production of the Swiss Viscose Co. is 
put at 8,000,000 Ib. and the 1929 out- 
put at 10,000,000 Ib. 





Rayon Waste Steady 


Slackening Demand Due to Holi- 
days Halts Price Rise 


Scarcity of material continued to be 
the chief topic of discussion in the 
rayon waste trade during the week. 
Factors are growing more concerned, 
as to the effect which the shortage, 
plus the current high prices, may have 
upon the industry generally. Again this 
week traders voiced the view that the 
constantly rising quotations might even- 
tually result in stifling business. 

Prices showed no change; this re- 
flected the lack of demand which was a 
characteristic of the market during and 
after the holidays. Mill executives are 
anxious not to unduly load their in- 
ventories, and are holding off on orders. 
Converters report a good situation, 
with active buying, mostly for spot 
delivery. 





Big Rayon Developments 
Predicted by A. H. Grimshaw 


RALEIGH, N. C—Manufacture of 
rayon is still in its infancy and greater 
strides will be made in its development 
in the next five years than has been 
made in the last ten, is the opinion of 
A. H. Grimshaw, of the textile school 
faculty of North Carolina State college, 
who stated also that this in itself was 
promoting new uses and opening new 
channels for rayon in an ever-widening 
market. 

Mr. Grimshaw believes it is impossi- 
ble to place a limit on the potential 
increase in the use of rayon, and he 
thinks that more rayon mills will be 
located in this, and probably other 
nearby States in the near future. 

“The plants, one at Asheville and the 
other at Burlington, are creating new 
opportunities, not only to the laboring 
classes, but for many college graduates,” 
said Professor Grimshaw. 

(Additional Rayon News on page 105) 
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Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 
57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
2375, 
New York 2376 


HUAVUUDUNDOEDUAEOUADUNGUOEDOAOOOEU OOOO OOO OADA AAU OODOOEOUEOEOUACOOOUOEDOADUAEO OOOO EOE EN AOOEDO OOO 
HUADAVEVANUOALADUEOUEOUESUAEOODOGUOOOOEG ONAN AUOUOGOOUOON EAU AGO UEUEODOEOEOEOUUEOEOEOU ACAD ASUEALUE 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 





S. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Natural 
Brand and 
Exclusively Converted 





| 8-14 West 30th St., New York 
ROLL ABELL WER 





[| ene) 


SUUCUTELEEEEEOUEE EEE ETE EERE ED EDE CP EE DEED EEE 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 

















tree 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


SUUUUUDAVEVEOUSUOGEOEONEOEQUOOEOOUEGEOEOOOUOOEOOEDELOOEOENE 
AUEUOUEOOOUOLOEODOUUUEUEG UG EU AGE ODE EEE EEUU EEE EEE 
HUUUEUELAUUEVEVADALAEU EU AEUAED ATAU AU AEUE EAA ET 


POUUEUECE EEUU 


TOUDEDEEUEORUEODDRGEOUDESOGURERORUEUEDECEOUEUEUUAEDGGECEOEDEOORURCEOOOADEEEDAGURUROEOSOOOERUEARUEONOODODUELOOEURONOORDES = 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS® Street New 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 





Rayon Yarn Converted 7 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 






=) 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
> AUUUNNUUNENUUUOUUUOSOUOUOUUEOUENOUNOUEEOOOEOOOENUOUONOUGEOOONOUOEOUOOOGOOOOUENUOOOUUENUOEOOUEGNUSOUOUNNOUUGUUEEUUUNONUESNOuNGOUNEU NEAUnRUUUNNE 


R AY Gc N Tops Noils 


Picarded 
SPUNRAYARN 


ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


; Canadian Kepresentatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


: RAYON TOPS « Standard Grades * NOILS : 
= TOP Bleached—U nbleached—Superfine : 
> MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY = 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 
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20/22s Searce in 
Thrown Silk Trade 


Cannot Fill Orders, Factors Report 
—Year-End Shipment from 
Japan Sold Fast 


The shortage in 20/22s, reported. in 
the raw silk market last week, had its 
repercussions this week in the thrown 
silk industry. Thrown silk firms re- 
ported a demand for 20/22s which they 
said was far in excess of the supplies 
available. A limited quantity of 20/22s 
arrived from Japan at the end of the 
year, but these sold out quickly. 
Thrown silk factors said this week that 
crders for this line were coming in 
steadily, and that they were hesitating 
to write business because of the un- 
certainty of being able to deliver the 
goods. 

Prices of thrown silk goods con- 
tinued stable. There was no perceptible 
rise in 20/22s, despite the shortage. The 
recent steadiness of raw goods lent 
strength to the belief that no immedi- 
ate increase in thrown silk quotations 
is likely. 

Mills placed a fair amount of orders 
during the week. Both Cantons and 
trams were in steady demand; most 
orders were small and for immediate de- 
livery. 


Spun Silk Trade Quiet 


Fair Buying Reported, But Mills 
Generally Are Hesitant 





Stability prevailed in the spun silk 
market through the week. Orders came 
in somewhat freely, considering the 
general post-holiday dullness; however, 
spun silk mills do not expect much ac- 
tive trading before next week at the 
earliest. 

The broad fabric mills have been buy- 
ing cautiously, it is stated; most of these 
firms, it seems, are holding off until they 
get some reaction to the current spring 
openings. 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 
Japan organrine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 


-” 
oa 


MAPA ANNUAAAD 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.... . 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. ee 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. . 


Tussah tram. 2 end on cops.. 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan xx. 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G =e.. 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 

Hosiery tram, XX 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


November Imports of 


Silk and Rayon 


The imports of silk and rayon into 
the United States for November, 1928, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. are as fol- 
lows together with eleven months’ totals 
for 1927 and 1928: 

Eleven Months 


Ended Nov. 


November (In Thousands) 


1928 1927 1928 

Raw silk, lbs.... 5,858,381 67,313 69,293 
Raw silk, dollars. 28,544,239 358,265 337,026 
Silk waste, Ibs. .... 1,568,878 11,430 11,310 
Silk waste, dollars. 654,907 8,257 4,654 
Manufactures, total. 2,833,349 39,067 38,549 
Spun silk, Ibs....... 28,147 836 592 
Spun silk, dollars... . 83,852 2,021 1,661 
Broad silks, lbs... . . . 216,932 3,233 3,178 
Broad silks, dollars.... 1,141,737 16,280 15,137 
Pile fabrics, lbs... .... . 49,279 662 1,022 
Pile fabrics, dollars. 319,352 4,340 7,409 
Silk wearing apparel 

UMNO a ciscors a's: e9s 651,800 7,924 7,077 
Silk laces and embroi- 

deries, dollars....... 340,826 3,964 3,711 
Rayon, total, dollars... 1,267,877 16,770 13,761 
Yarn, waste and 

threads, lbs.. 1,287,042 16,657 13,520 
Yarn, waste and 

threads, dollars... . 917,137 12,745 9,905 
Other manufactures of 

rayon..... 350,740 4,024 3,856 


Silk Exchange Raises Floor 
Brokerage Fees 


The Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange on Jan. 8 
announced an upward revision of floor 
brokerage fees. 

The revision concerned Section 58 of 
the by-laws, and resulted in the fol- 
lowing increases : 


For each five bales bought or 
sold by one member for another, 
giving up his principal on the day 
of the transaction : 

Floor Brokerage 


For Buying 


Based Upon a Price or Selling 


eter $5 per pound. $1.25 

From $5 to $6 per pound.. 1.50 
From $6 to $7 per pound. 1.75 
Above $7 per pound..... 2.00 


The floor brokerage formerly was $1 
when silk sold below $6 per Ib.; $1.25 
below $7 per Ib. and $1.50 above $7 
per lb. 


The change was a welcome one to 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day pasis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, sp. crack — 13 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/ ts 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, X, 13/15.... st 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16... 
Canton filature, new style 20/22... . 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon ee 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.. 
Grand XX (White) 20/22.. 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22... 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 

Crack (White) 20/22... 


VMN aS b&w 
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Month 


January. 
February 
March... 
April... 
May... 
June... .. 
July 
August... 


Jan. 2 to 
number of 
$1,064,000. 


the brokers operating on the silk fu- 
tures exchange floor, for it has been 
felt by them ever since the beginning 
that the brokerage rates were out of 
line with those of other commodity 
exchanges. 





Raw Silk Supplies 
Are Still Seant 


Shortage of 20/22s Will Continue 
Until February is Belief 


in Market 
The current shortage of 20/22s 
which has been growing more acute 
during recent weeks and which has 
occasioned complaint among _ both 


thrown silk traders and manufacturers, 
will continue for a few weeks more, in 
the view of several representative raw 
silk factors. 

These executives said this week that 
they see little relief in this respect be- 
fore February. The scarcity of 20/22s 
was ascribed to a sudden increase in 
demand in the local market, due to the 
fact that mills have been using this 
material for both filling and warp. 

There was some active buying of 
Japans, this week, practically all firms 
asking immediate delivery. Raw silk 
merchants find the buyers in a difficult 
mood, and inclined to haggle over prices. 

On the whole, the raw silk market 
is playing a waiting game. Real busi- 
ness will not develop until broad silk 
firms have had a chance to gauge the 
consumer reaction to their spring fabric 
openings, it is stated. 

Prices took a general five-cent drop, 
early in the week; this affected all Jap- 
anese sorts. Cantons and Tussah are 
still at last week’s figures. 





Miesch Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
reported to be establishing a new 60- 


loom mill at Crossville, Tenn. Citizens 
have subscribed $25,000 in preferred 
stock and are prepared to furnish a 


$30,000 building which will have about 
15,000 sq.ft. of space. 


Raw Silk Exchange 


For the week 
High Low 


5.04 
5.03 
5.03 
5.03 
5.04 
5.03 
5.02 
5.00 


Close Net 
Jan. 8 Chg. 


MVM 


Jan. 8—Total contracts, 


320; total 
bales, 1600; total 


approximate value, 
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STOKES Rotary Cutter 


With this machine you can have the same length staple 


for spinning all kinds of mixed yarns of wool, cotton, 
rayon or silk. 


Makes 300 cuts per minute and will handle from four to 
eight strands of top or roving at one time. 


Write for complete description and quotation. 


F§tokes MACHINE COMPANY 


5848 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 







O. B. Wetherell 
€&# Son Co. 


over 85 years in this business 


E.C. MERRILL, Pres. 

















H. B. WETHERELL, Treas. 















ROLLER 
COVERERS 


WE are the originators of “Jetrol” 





the new covering for rolls. It can be 
bought in cots or in whole skins. After 
five years on the market, the demand 

for “Jetrol” is continually increasing. 
“Jetrol” will outwear any other 
and has never been known 


to lick. Write us for samples. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
TATTOO 
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The two types of Burr Pickers made by us are denoted as the 


‘*‘Multiplex’’ and the ‘‘Duplex’’ 


The Multiplex Burr Picker is used for burr removal from 
scoured wools not exceeding three inch staple. The Duplex Burr 
Picker is indicated for burring wools of longer staple. 


Our Burr Pickers are evolved from an experience in building 
these machines of more than fifty years. Ask any carder or 
woolen mill superintendent to express his opinion of these 
machines. Learn of the quality of work done by the Multiplex 
machine on worsted card burr waste. 


We are also builders of Mixing Pickers, Cone Willows, and 
Automatic Feeds. . 


Catalog No. 116 describes our Burr Pickers and Mixing Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


R. C. Jefferson Co. Graniteville, 
640 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Dist. Rep. MASS. 





MINNICH Baling Press 


STYLE 
60s 
Widely used 


in textile 
mills 


a ee 


-— 


Strong reliable “lifetime” presses with 
50 years experience back of them. 


MINNICH MACHINE WORKS 
Landisville, Pa. 














WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Substitute Demand 
Continues Slow 


Firm Price Level Maintained with 
Expansion Expected Following 
Goods Opening 


Boston.—Recovered wool men are 
buying spottily at this time. The mar- 
ket seems rather over-sold on knit 
stocks. Consumers’ immediate needs are 
met but graders have little stock to offer. 
British white knit stock is available 
at about 424c. which, with duty added, 
brings the price to 50c. This material 
is superior to our domestic knit and 
oftentimes does not require carbonizing. 
The color also is said to be superior to 
the domestic knit stock. At 50c. for a 
foreign white knit the price of 45c. does 
not seem particularly low for a domestic 
knit which not unusually requires car- 
bonizing. 

In the absence of any sustained de- 
mand for rags and processed materials 
both markets rather favor the buyer 
who, however, is not showing much in- 
terest. It may be the end of the month 
before a turn for the better takes place. 
In the meanwhile a sluggish market is 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Wool Manufacture Recovering 





Upward Trend in W oolens and 
W orsteds Since Middle of 1928 


OOL manufacturing in the United 

States came to the close of the 
year on a rising trend of activity. Both 
branches of manufacturing, woolen and 
worsted, in November were at the high 
points of the year and the movement 
is likely to swing well into the new year 
when worsteds may begin to show a 
seasonal decline with woolens making 
the usual seasonal advance. Following 
are the active spindle machine hours 


in 1928: 


Woolen Worsted 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Opening January..... 78.0 66.0 
High point ideas 88.1 Nov. 72.3 
Low point August...... 77.0 June 49.1 
November close...... . 85.2 Nov. 72.3 


Taking manufacturing activities with 
the year 1926 as the base the following 
comparison is possible between the two 
branches of the industry: 


Woolen Worsted 
Spindles Spindles 
and Cards and Combs 
Meters des dw oes 100 100 
Wee CeCe re tc ose nes 104 101 
Te tebe 4 yS.c,a 106 88 
wisn Marwan 115 104 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


CNN: 5 o'e!o-0 x56 asaaee $0. 453-$0. 46 
Fine clothing .38- .39 


4 blood 


Bee cnet ted) ia mick ke atone wih = 52 
DOM co So ok ee .55- .56 
SE 6 ee Frame eh wakes = 55 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

i, AP re 1.07 - 1.08 
DOM, EF FO. sis ook ec cca .95- .97 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
og ees ae eee 1.10 - 1.12 
UD WEEN sara awk bos 5 ekes 1.00 - 1.05 
WU kos a wkd xe 6 he <w Ae os = .9 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

Ce Ee ee ee ee 1.10 - 1.12 
DO avswennvacteatcue Sm Ce 
ES Je Gado crs blak bie ae 93 - .98 
NE hice c Scliitnne Sale & skates .86 - .88 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
eR as So eee oot oa i= U5 
Staple fine 3 bid.............. B 1O: 352 
Fine and fine medium......... 1.06 — 1.09 
SS ee ere Pay ere 1.05 — 1.07 
NS Gee rere a eee .98 - 1.00 
Mohair—Domestic 
GE CHINE. arcs honees exes 55 - .60 
a rr -85 - .88 


It will be seen from the above showing 
that woolen manufacture for the eleven 
months of 1928 has been 6% more ac- 
tive than in 1926 while on the other 
hand worsted manufacturing has been 
12% less active. The specific point to 
notice is however, that in November, 
1928, both branches of wool manufac- 
turing were well above the 1926 and 
1927 averages. 

Wool consumption in November for 
mills in the United States reporting, ap- 
proximately 82% of total, amounted to 
50,078,000 grease pounds as compared 
with 51,477,000 lb. in October. The 
slight decline is probably accounted for 
by the Thanksgiving holiday in Novem- 
ber, also a shorter month than October. 
The decrease for the month was in 
domestic wools. Foreign wool con- 
sumption showed a gain of 1,200,000 
grease pounds for the month. Con- 
sumption of carpet wools which is all 
foreign gained 332,000 grease pounds. 

Consumption of domestic and foreign 
wool for clothing purposes for the pe- 


SUBSTITUTES 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) Wool Waste 
Turkey fair, average........ = 52 Lap— 
Cape firsts.................-. -48- .50 PW IN asa ssn ndescicnes $1.23 -$1. 26 
: Fine colored. . : 1.07 = 1.10 
Foreign Clothing and Combing Thread White Worsted— i a 
ath aa vipeniaee we Os .0- . 
(In Bond) See es 83-185 
“a RR aire aidrerchai tale aka ts ; - . 
ce } blood... .. ee eee oe 8 
ian: 
Alberta F & F medium....... 1.06 - 1.08 | Thread Colored Worsted— ‘ 
Cape: Nominal hd at |! JOR ee 48 = .52 
Super 12 months.......... 93 —- .98 4 blood, two-ply............ -40- .43 
Super 10-12 months... .. .90- .92 # blood, two-ply..........-. 35- .37 
‘Setieiinn: Wessend 4 blood, two -ply............ .28- .32 
an ige ahg stetad ee kad 1.07- 1.12 Card— 
648... .90- .92 NEN ccs Veloce haed eas s oa <a 
SE ee ee .80 - .82 Medium white..... = ae 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: Nominal Old Woolen Rags 
Sie Saal dicw Meena ba <0 .47 - .48 
oo ecceceesrereeeeeeeseseees . Z % . = (Graded for Mfrs.) 
BeMEtI A tas eane> + snes ; eee 
ee — Nominal as a Coarse light. > > _ $0. 074-80. 08 
. Bh cats ahi egies oavele ; ; me ets i ae 
Re. WU... a. ecaness-. 31 - 132 ae ‘7. a 
; Serges— 
Foreign Carpet Blue. 094-10 
(Grease Basis in Bond) PR aks ash «ae eae -99}- 10 
BUR chris's pce wcmoaine nee a ~e 
China: Combing No. }......... $0.28 -$0.29) xi 
China Filling Fleece......... .25- .26 White 44 45 
Szechuen ass't.......... .27 - .28 eee eee "19 ee 20 
7 Oe ee ee eee .25- .26 iit "33 = 34 
Scotch black face............. ee & eae ais sine wanes ; ae 
East India: Kandahar......... .38- .40 Worsteds— 
ak xs Wea hy +ueexe kes 41 - .43 ta g's yits werden meee oe .07 - .08 
MC Sale ca wn hs cess bude ewes .42- .44 Blue. -093- .10 
Aleppo .38- .39 Black -10- .11 
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BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without motor 
Size to suit your work 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CONSULTANT 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 


320 Broadway New York City 


WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO. 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de- 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves 
and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 





Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 


A trial will convince you. Write 
for details. 


Wm. C. Keyworth 
215 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


The result of fifteen 
years’ experience § in 
developing the highest 
quality of Rayon Size. 
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WILDT & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


We Buy 
KNITTED FABRICS 


All Kinds 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt, Leicester 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING—NAPPER CLOTHING 
TOP FLATS RECLOTHED—LICKERINS REWIRED 


Fall River, Mass. 


RICHARD HENRY CO. 
COTTON MILL WASTE 


78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 
Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1928 


CARD | TWISTER 
WINDER 
CYLINDER EB AND § SPOOLER 
MULE AND SPINDLE BANDING SPINNING 
LAWNDALE BANDING WORKS 


Where the “Best Bands” are made 
T. LAWSON, Inc. LAWNDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


M. SALTER & SONS 
FOREIGN WOOLEN RAGS DOMESTIC 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Operators of: SALTER MILLS, Saugus, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Reworked Wool 








WOOL — Continued 


riod January-November over the last 


three years is shown herewith: 


Domestic Foreign 
DORR 3s s50cteee 297,931,000 lb. 70,603,000 Ib. 
OM. cas ac Bee's 286,706,000 Ib. 104,947,000 Ib 
Pasa sete 224,200,000 Ib. 131,414,000 Ib- 


It is quite evident from the above 
showing that consumption of domestic 
wools shows a rising trend while con- 
sumption of foreign wools is very much 
on the down grade. 

Taking 1926 as the base year with 
either yearly or monthly consumption 
at 100 then the following comparison 
covering volume and character of wool 
consumed is possible: 


Foreign 
Domestic Clothing and Carpet 
OR. vaxvccsacs 100 100 
io warns ss 125 92 
WSS. s cacons ss 130 82 
1926, Nov.....<. 141 95 


New England mills made a relative 
gain in consumption during November 
utilizing 53.6% as compared with 49.6% 
a year ago. Full consumption of wool 
for concerns reporting for the period 
January to November over the past 
three years covers 492,000,000 Ib. in 
1928; 510,000,000 Ib. in 1927 and 462,- 
000,000 Ib. in 1926. 





Substitute Demand Slow 
(Continued from page 123) 


seen with most old rags available below 
the high prices made in mid-December. 
Mixed rags are also on a lower price 
level at 114c. which is approximately lc. 
per pound below the high of the move- 
ment in December. Foreign rags are 
being bought by mills and others willing 
to pay a higher price for superior ma- 
terial. Business in clips is slower, 
graded light colors and whites holding 
firm. Mill interest is far from urgent. 

The first week of 1929 found the wool 
waste market dormant. Until the open- 
ing of fall fabrics occurs or mills get 
duplicate orders purchasing for manu- 
facturers’ account is likely to be on a 
small scale. There is no feature to the 
market. Prices are firm in the main 
but stocks are quite adequate and even 
in fine threads the consuming demand is 
barely sufficient to keep average fine 
threads from sinking below 90c. The 
lap wastes being always in small supply 
are proof against periods of dullness. 

For the next week or two mill buying 
is likely to be rather restricted, although 
some dealers take an opposite view of 
the situation, believing that some mills 
are likely to anticipate their needs prior 
to the opening of the new season in 
goods. That higher prices will be made 
in New York on the many woolen 
fabrics to be shown is very generally 
believed and with this probability in 
sight holders of good wastes are adopt- 
ing a very firm attitude, believing that 
the demand when it appears will be 
fully sufficient to sustain current level 
of wastes with possibly higher prices 
in choice colored materials. 





No Rush to Place 
Contracts in West 


Dealers Hesitant to Force 
Prices Higher 
in Country 


PHILADELPHIA.—Contracting in the 
territory States has been of minor im- 
portance so far this year and consider- 
ably under the volume placed up to this 
time last January. There has been some 
business done by Eastern dealers in 
Colorado but the total, estimated to be 
around 2,000,000 lbs., does not make 
a sufficient amount to accurately test 
the country. Contracts have been placed 
in the western section of that State, 
starting at 35c. and finally working 
their way up to 39c. the price paid in 
most recent transactions. 

That contracting has been of an un- 
important nature so far is an indication 
dealers are taking to heart lessons 
learned during recent years when they 
went out into the country early in the 
year and forced prices up on themselves. 

Absence of satisfactory demand for 
wools in the Eastern markets this year 
may be the reason for this, dealers find- 
ing business difficult to close in large 
volume so far this year. While prices 
are nominally unchanged there has been 
a slight degree of weakness among 
dealers who are anxious to sell and in 
such instances spinners and manufac- 
turers have been able to buy fair-sized 
lines at several cents, clean basis, under 
previous selling prices. 

As examples of this, dealers are quot- 
ing bright quarter blood at 95c. clean 
for choice wools. Sales of this char- 
acter have been made recently at prices 
little above the 90c. level, representing 
transactions where dealers have tired of 
holding wools and have forced the busi- 
ness. 

To offset these examples there have 
been as many others where other deal- 
ers have refused to sell at any lower 
figures and are holding firmly to their 
previous price list. Those in the latter 
category are quoting staple territory 
wools on the following basis admitting 
that these figures represent the top; 
fine staple at $1.12, average fine $1.06, 
half blood $1.10, three-eighths at $1.06, 
quarter blood at 97c. to $1.00 

Choice bright fleece wools are quoted 
on the basis of 54c. to 55c. for quarter, 
55c. to 56c. for three eights, 50c. to 52c. 
for half blood and 45c. to 47c. for 
delaines. Although there have been 
sales made recently under these quota- 
tions there is no decided weakness in 
fleece wools and dealers still owning 
medium grades are confident spinners 
will be impelled to pay them current 
or higher prices before the next clip 
comes on the market. An offer of 50c. 
for a car of half blood Ohio was turned 
down this week. Bright quarters have 
been sold on a clean basis of 93c. al- 
though nominal quotations are 95c. or 
higher. 
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Foreign Wool Arriving 


Purchases in M.V. Show Big In- 


crease—Boston Statistics 


Boston.—Trading in wool is quiet. 
Mill buyers are in and out of the mar- 
ket purchasing small amounts of ma- 
terial for immediate needs and topmakers 
in receipt of further business are also 
covering on such orders. There is, 
however, no sustained wool buying from 
any source. The wool situation is now 
becoming complicated by the possibili- 
ties of tariff action. 

There is a larger quantity of foreign 
wool in bond than there was a year ago. 
Outward movement. of bond wool is 
limited. Just a little interest has been 
seen recently in Australian 64s-70s on a 


98-$1,000 basis, and a little South 
American wool has also been cleared 
from bond. 

The situation in South American 


wools is much firmer but it is believed 
that-a good percentage of the wool that 
has been in bond for a considerable 
period could not at this time be sold at 
a profit. Since the first of the year 
about 4,000 bales of South American 
wool have arrived in this city and at 
mid-week there came in 1,200 bales of 
merinos from Australia. 

The medium wool situation is as 
strong as at any time in the past 12 
months. It is recognized that there is a 
possibility of the downward revision in 
the tariff on non-competing foreign 
crossbreds but if this should go through 
it is hardly likely to become effective 
before next Fall. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Jan. 5, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 








Jan. 5 1929 1928 
Domestic.......... 1,421,000 1,421,000 1,700,000 
eS cars 2,897,000 2,897,000 2,709,000 
ON 9 5p oe in 4,318,000 4,318,000 4,409, 000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Dosleb........ 0 2,897,000 2,897,000 2,709,000 
Philadelphia....... 1,950,000 1,950,000 1,892,000 
New York......... 1'583,000 1'583,000 2'665,009 
Total........... 6,430,000 6,430,000 7,266,000 





Wool Trade Notes 


Forte-Moran Co., 176 Summer Street, 
announce the withdrawal of Burt Moran 
from the concern as of Dec. 31. There 
will be no change in the name of the 
company for the present. 

John A. Hale and Burt Moran, re- 
cently of the firm of Forte-Moran Co., 
have organized a corporation to engage 
in the wool business with offices at 246 
Summer Street. 

Harry Ball, who has been associated 
with Heston & Co., 212 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia, for a number of years has 
resigned from that firm and is now 
with R. J. Ball & Co., 128 Chestnut St.. 
and will assist in covering the local 
trade for them. 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


a TEE ECT TL si 
caer es een OE r 


represent that class of 
Vat Dyes excelling all 
others in fastness. 


| 
) 
| 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Nationa Dyes 
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Starch 





400 MILL FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C.P. SPECIAL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 

and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each in- 


dividual problem. 


Branch Offices: 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Dye Tariff Hearings 





Textile Industry Is Not Rep- 
resented Before Committee . 


Wasuineoton, D. C. 

O REPRESENTATIVE of the 

textile industry appeared to discuss 
dyestuffs before the Ways and Means 
Committee sitting in open tariff hear- 
ings Jan. 8. Thus the American dye 
manufacturers stand in a position of 
general confidence and the chief users 
of their products express satisfaction 
in the proposed tariff increase by silent 
consent, 

It was remarked that dyers in this 
country no longer prefer foreign colors 
on the basis of quality but buy them 
only for reasons of supply and price 
advantage. Therefore Europe can not 
compete to any extent except in higher 
priced vat dyes, which are not con- 
sumed in large enough quantity for 
their manufacture to be profitable under 






Miscellaneous Chemicals 























Aluminum sulp. com......... 1.40 - 1.60 
Alum, ammonia lmp.......... .033-— .03} 
NN SEER CLI COT re 2.00 - 2.05 
OE eee .03 — .034 
Ammoniac, sal. white gr., dom.. .043- .05 
Bleach powder, - 100 Ib. 
works...... 2.00 - 2.60 
I ices acc akae' .054- .06 
eee liq. cylinders........ -.044-— .08) 
ree eae Solis cls ane .03 -— .04}3 
oan NS ae tone oo ae 13.00 -—18.00 
Epsom salts, 100 Ib........... 1.75 — 1.90 
Glauber salts, 100 lb......... pe 8. Ee 
Hydrosulphite cone........... .23 - .25 
Lead—Brown acetate......... .12- 123 
White (crystals)........... -13- .14 
ge eee — 4.00 
Potassium—bichromate....... .083- .09 
Permangan, tech........... -15- .16 
Sodium acetate.............. .054- .06 
ee eee .07 - .07} 
Bisulphite, ahees Pe ctksube aie 1.50 — 1.75 
Nitrite. . 5 aie oS a .073-— .083 
Phosphate. i cchite ela leon ome ot -03}-— .04 
Prussiate, yellow........... ee sae 
Sulphide, ee 033- .04 
30% = “i 02i- .02} 
Tit GI, . « coins ccs cae 374-...... 
Bichloride, 50 deg.......... re 
og Se ee Seer 
TE CN 6d oasoa's Seah 09 - .11 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib........ 3.63 - 3.88 
CHASIO GEBOIIIB, 0 occ ccd inwcecs -46- .47 
Sere te = she 
Ri ME one hd d.diiwws & Oe 05- .06} 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 Ib. in 
OOM ONE Siac ecastanwces.s SOR, 40; 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100lb.. 5.00 - 6.75 
stl aarta bee Sisy ales -ll- .123 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton in 
0 re ay ae RSD 5 56 
WET ca Soke cubaebesceee 38 - .39 
Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 ot: ear 023- .03} 
Potash, caroonate, 80-85%... 054-— .063 
Caustic, oe a Pee 576 8 07i- .07} 
Soda ash, 58% li ib 2. twee 1.37 - 2.44 
Contract, 100Ib........... 1.32 - 1.55 
Bicarb. per 100 Ib.......... 2.00 - 2.50 
Caustic, 76% oy 100 Ib.... 4.15 — 4.30 
Contract, 100 Ib........... ee 
es og or Fis a Bers 1.00 - 1.25 





present conditions in the United States. 
In spite of the virtual monopoly held by 
domestic producers, prices have steadily 
decreased due to healthy competition, 
the tariff notwithstanding. 

From the silence of the textile in- 
terests, it is inferred that general price 
increases are not feared as a result of 
any tariff raise directed against the in- 
creasing imports of expensive dyes. 


What Was Requested 


Speaking for the producers, Dr. E. H. 
Kilheffer, a representative of the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association and the Newport Chemical 
Works, named the specific requests of 
the industry. It was recommended that 
the ad valorem duty on all synthetic dye- 
stuffs be increased from 45 to 60% as 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 





Fustic: crystals.............. -18 = .22 
eee .08 - .10 
Hematine, crystals........... -14- .18 
Hypernic ext.—51 deg........ che 92 
Indigo—Madras............. Rees sks 
Logwood extract, lq. 51 deg... 07 - .08} 
Osage orange, extract, 51 deg.. 07 - .07} 
Quercitron extract, 51 deg..... 054- .06 
Sumac, ext. dom., ref., 51 deg. 054- .063 
Extract, stainless........... -10- .11 
Tannic acid, tech............ 35- .40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha peeenttee.. .32- .34 
Aniline oil....... iia -15— .16} 
 * Rare .24- .25 
Beta naphthol sublimed 55- .60 
Rana cies baa d-x nace .22- .24 
Dimethylaniline. . .27- .28 
Paranitraniline. . ARs ate 
Oils ew ee 
oy . 12% 134 
Olive ol, denatured, gal....... 1.35 — 1.50 
Ee ae 5 <a egrare'y a oe % , 
IN oo atk Xn .09 - .10}3 
Stearic acid double pressed... . -18 - .18} 
Turkey red oil, 50%.......... o= oH 
MNS MUN os. 5 sc emediada eee 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Dextrine-potato....... 22.000 .08 -— .09 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.......... 4.77 - 4.97 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.......... 5.02 — 5.22 
aie k 6 sce v eres oes .044-— .05} 
Starch, ,. | ee 4.12 — 4.32 
Potato. . Sonesta .06 — .064 
Rice. . Se EE eee .09 - °.10 
Wheat... Sere aie ex's v6 6 a 67 .064- .10 
IS 6 6 a6 sc wine wci00id .034-— .053 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
| ae~. 53 
as ve cae wes'es as <oe 
Blue sky, soes.- ee 45 - .90 
Blue Sky, FF.............. .60- 1.20 
Blue, Pact RL Pawan nea. alee 
Blue, RG coi ec. 
MD cle cas aib coves -40- .60 
|) > eee .70- .90 
Brown, Congo G... pen > ae 
Brown, Congo R.......... (RAP K6it xc 
ee ese : .60- .90 
Green, G.. .65- .90 
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was done during the two years follow- 
ing the passage ‘of the present tariff act 
in 1922. 

Imports decreased during these two 
years, Dr. Kilheffer contended, but 
nevertheless consumer prices declined 
rather than jumping to meet the tariff 
raise as happens with so many commodi- 
ties. Most dyestuffs now sell at or 
below pre-war figures. Since the duty 
has been put back to 45%, imports have 
been increasing year by year and now 
supply a fifth in value of the domestic 
demand. For these reasons it was 
argued that a duty increase benefiting 
the producers would not harm and would 
in fact help the textile consumers. 

The scattering influx of many dyes 
the total of which makes up our import 
list will be gradually eliminated as 
American factories go into these lines 
under tariff protection, Dr. Kilheffer 
brought out. Even under the present 
schedules more and more individual dyes 
are being made in America each year. 
As with the present output, it is sup- 


posed that once on a production basis 
the new manufactures will become less 


Direct Colors—Continued 


Orange, Congo............. eee 
COMI TENET cccccccc es, WR inc ccs 
TE IE oh s cc csccecese .80- .90 
Tee 40 - .50 
Benzo purpurine, 4 B....... .40- .60 
Senses, 4 TA. «occ ove cvcecs 0 Se od ass 
RE are eee 
Scarlet, Diamine B......... BIN. ¢0c:,0 
WHE 6 Sis x a dc waeaman 1.10 - 1.20° 
Yellow chrysophenine...... .50 - 1.50 
Developing Colors— 
| Re .40- .60 
Orange, developed.. sn atacdie | As ara 
Pas cs cascecuguens 1.00 — 1.15 
TI, BP © Pic cc's hcccscca, ee Mee coes 
Scarlet, Be va fore waawa ered Be iad 
Sulphur Colors— 
DRG te neon ost ee c= 3 
PRs a5. oie a's onei8 tnd .50- .60 
RSC ee 37 - .60 
ee eee .85 — 1.50 
Rois 5 sion ow ca eee .45 - 1.40 
Basic Colors— 
ais wc 9 acs as .90 — 1.30 
Bismark brown............ .50- .60 
Css og enliek ce adierns 40 - .65 
Fuschine crystals........... 1.50 — 1.75 
Malachite green............ 1.35 —...... 
Methylene blue............ 1.00 — 1.40 
Methyl violet.............. .90 — 1.15 
Rhodamine B, excone....... 5.00 — 6.00 
NN | PAIS 1.45 — 1.60 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.. ee .47 - .60 
Napthlamine black, 4%... .50- .55 
pS SS a ee 3.25 — 3.50 
Soluble ioe De ates ae wal x 3 3.00 — 3.75 
Patent blue A. ... 2.05.06. Raine xn 
Rescorcin brown........... .80- .90 
Guinea green.............. 1.00 - 2.20 
WOON MINED his i660 eves .84 - 1.70 
CN ie cic csamacduen ef ae 
DT eS Serres .80- .90 
Crocein scarlet............. 1.15 — 1.90 
PURE hibits i ccccwnas 50 - .65 
Azo yellow.. ccegece Gee eee 
F. light yellow, TO a aa i er 
Chrome Colors— 
Pe A Te eS ir tase 1.80 -...... 
Chrome blue black......... JE Bs rae 
Chrome brown............. .60 — 1.80 
Chrome QfeOM. ... 206.5600. .75 — 1.50 
Chrome yellow............. .45 - 1.10 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste....... ec 
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A lubricant that proves 


more efficient than tallow— 


HAT’S claiming a good deal . . . . but try Vitrolyn in 

your own slasher. See if it doesn’t give your warps a new 
smoothness, a new suppleness. Notice if this modern lubricant 
doesn’t make them run along easier in the size solution . . 
and materially decrease the number of breaks in the yarn . . . 


“Watch 
the 


nee You need use such a small quantity of Victrolyn—only 5 pounds 
to every 300 gallons of size—that it’s bound to prove economical. 
conse eaten fexTEs Then too, it’s concentrated . . . _ practically moisture-free 
— you buy lubricant, not water. No wonder so many mills 
_ e adopted Victrolyn as their standard sizing help . . . no 

wonder they are profiting by it! 


Bosson & LANE So we suggest that you write us for a 10-gallon can of 


ee ee Victrolyn to mix with your sizing solution. If you are 
inal Mii, <M inde not entirely satisfied, you can return the unused por- 
Soluble Oils Monoline Oil tion at our expense. That’s a fair trial. Write. 


Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 


Bleachers’ Bluings f ° é ( 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds = oo 
for All Textiles a oe 


(REG US PAT OFF) 


You can always rely on the dependability of Liamond Alkali 
quality. Once you have determined the chemical reaction of Dia- 
mond Alkalies in your process, you have set a formula that can 
be depended upon to give identical results time after time. 


Remember too, that Diamond Alkalies have a nationwide distri- 


bution comparable in every way to the quality and uniformity of 
Diamond Alkalies. 


<> DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA., and Everywhere 
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DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 





costly due to competition and economies 
effected by improved methods. 

In this way it is believed that the tex- 
tile industry stands to gain in the long 
run to say nothing of the advantage of 
dealing with home concerns. 

Even the importers raised no objec- 
tion to the 15% ad valorem increase. 
Their principal concern was to elimi- 
nate the practice of basing dye duties 
on United States market prices which 
was denounced as unequitable and in- 
accurate. 

Hon. H. A. Metz spoke for the Gen- 
eral Dyestuffs Corp. and several sub- 
sidiary companies. He pointed out that 
of all the tariff provisions, Paragraphs 
27 and 28 which cover coal tar products 
stand alone in naming the higher 
United States value as a basis for im- 
port taxes. This holds when a similar 
competitive article is being made in this 
country. 

Mr. Metz stated that the incoming 
dyes which are in fact competitive con- 
stitute but 2% of the domestic demand. 
However, a much larger proportion is 
taxed on American value. For instance 
if a mixed dye comes in, the three con- 
stituents of which are manufactured 
separately by three American companies 
although no such mixture is made in 
this country, the duty is charged on a 
fictitious figure computed from the sell- 
ing price of the three dyes. 


When Competitive? 


Moreover the customs officers have no 
reliable means of determining whether 
an item is truly competitive, it was 
claimed, and are dependent to a large 
degree on information furnished by 
manufacturers. Mr. Metz cited in- 
stances of sharp practice arising from 
this condition. In some cases he claimed 
that companies declined to give written 
statements but were willing to supply 
misinformation over the telephone. He 
described one example where a firm sub- 
mitted a sample of a dye which they 
claimed to be manufacturing. It subse- 
quently developed that no such item was 
being made in the United States. 


Asks Raise on Arsenic 


Increased duties on arsenic com- 
pounds was urged by W. C. Bascorn of 
the Jardine Mining Co. before the Ways 
and Means Committee Jan. 8. The 
effect of the proposed tariff change 
would raise the cost of calcium arsenate, 
the chief cotton insecticide for which no 
satisfactory substitute has been found, 
by 1.45c. per lb. This would increase 
the price of cotton by 1.2 mills per 
pound where the powder is used, Mr. 
Bascorn estimated, or 0.12 mills if 10% 
of the crop were dusted. 

At present half the arsenic imported 
comes in free of duty because of loop- 
holes in the tariff schedule, Mr. Bas- 
corn pointed out. This interferes with 
the production of other minerals such 
as gold of which arsenic is often a by- 


product. A duty of 4c. per Ib. on 
arsenious acid was therefore requested. 

A duty of 6c. per Ib. on formic acid 
was requested by August Kochs of the 
Victor Chemical Works speaking be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
Jan. 7. At present, Mr. Kochs stated, 
the domestic production of this dye bath 
essential is being eliminated by German 
competition. 

The market price should be below that 
of oxalic acid, he contended, but this 
is not the case. Oxalic acid is protected 
by a duty of 6c. per Ib. 





December Showed Slight Let-Up 
In Finishing Industry 


The monthly statement of percentage 
of normal average capacity operated in 
the finishing industry as collected and 
issued by the National Association of 


Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, is as fol- 
lows: 
-—————November—_—_. 
1927 1928 
(4 Weeks) (4 Weeks) 


White and dyed 65! { 57%-White J 49%-White 


combined | 43%-Dyed > 3 51%-Dyed 
Fast black. . 24 
L aes black... 27 ri 
Prints. . ; 74 90 

—————December-—___—_—Y.. 
1927 1928 
G Weeks) (5 Weeks) 

White and dyed 62! § 55%-White 62 { 51%-White 

combined | 45%-Dyed 49%-Dyed 
Fast black.. 27 29 
—* black... 28 43 
Pisccccccvs, OF 85 





BUSINESS NEWS 





Lebocey Machinery Co. Removes 


Offices 


Lebocey Machinery Co., sole selling 
agents in United States for Lebocey 
Fréres, Troyes, France, has removed its 


offices from 347 Fifth Avenue to 1261 
Broadway, New York. The company’s new 
telephone number is Wisconsin 1371. 

Lebocey Fréres manufacture a circular 
spring needle knitting machine which pro- 
duces jacquard jersey cloth in patterns of 
any size and which also can be equipped 
with plush attachment for producing fancy 
plush. 





J. W. Spray Now Vice-President 
of Timken 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Judd W. 
Spray as vice-president and general sales 
manager. He has been general sales 
manager of the company since 1926; 
and previous to that he had been sales 
manager of the automotive division of 
the company in Detroit for several years. 


R. M. Gates Elected to 
Vice-Presidency 


Robert M. Gates, who is well known as 
the manager of the industrial department 
of the Superheater Co., has been elected 
vice-president of that company. Mr. Gates 
afhliated himself with the Superheater Co. 
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in 1922 and has since been actively engaged 
in directing the engineering and sales of 
Elesco superheaters for stationary power 
plants and special pipe ¢oils for the oil and 
other industries. * 

Mr. Gates is a native of Iowa. Follow- 
ing his graduation from the School of En- 
gineering, Purdue University, in 1907, he 
served as a special apprentice on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and with the Browning 
Engineering Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, until 
1910. The next few years he had his own 
engineering office in Cleveland and later . 
was associated with the Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio, following which he was man- 
ager for the Lakewood Engineering Co. of 
Cleveland. Mr. Gates has taken a promi- 
nent part in the activities of the A.S.M.F. 


A. E. Blackwood Elected 
President of Sullivan 
Machinery Co. 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Sullivan Machinery Co. 
held Dec. 31 at its Boston office, Arthur 
E. Blackwood of Chicago was unani- 
mously elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late Frederick K. 
Copeland. 

Mr. Blackwood has been with the 
Sullivan Machinery Co. for the last 32 
years. He came to the company shortly 
after graduating at Toronto University 
as a mechanical and electrical engineer, 
and later became manager of its eastern 
sales department with headquarters in 
New York, which office he held for 23 
years. 

He was then elected a director and 
first vice-president in charge of finances, 
and moved to the company’s head office 
at Chicago, where he continued in close 
relation with Mr. Copeland until the 
latter’s death in November of this year. 


Further Card Clothing 
Development by 
Wickwire Spencer 


Lester R. Arnold, has been transferred 
to the New York office of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., as engineering as- 
sistant on card clothing to J. R. Wors- 
fold, sales manager of perforated metal, 
spiral, apron and card clothing depart- 
ments. The change became effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Arnold will concern him- 
self chiefly with giving engineering help 
which will further establish his com- 
pany’s ability to serve its customers. 


Dr. Flynn Heads Finishing 
Sub-Committee 


Dr. O. R. Flynn, chief chemist of the 
Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J., 
has accepted the chairmanship of Sub- 
Committee XXII on Textile Finishing 
and Finishing Materials of Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 

Dr. Flynn acted as temporary chair- 
man of the organization meeting of this 
Sub-committee in Washington in con- 
nection with the fall meeting of Com- 
mittee D-13. 

W. H. Whitcomb, chairman of Com- 
mittee D-13, has asked for word from 
those who will be interested in par- 
ticipating in the work of this new sub- 
committee. 
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